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TO THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

ONE of her grateful sons,.... who always con- 
siders acts of voluntary justice towards himself as 
&VOUTS, (*),... .dedicates this humble offering. And 
particularly to her chief ornament for virtue and 
talents, the reverend doctor Beadon, master of 
Jesus college. 

(*^) Notwithstanding the additional authority of Plato’s 
despicable saying....CMm (rnimhua solvam quod cum omnibus debed^ 
....the assertion of Machiavel9that....A2««u;zo confesaera mai haver 
obJigo con uno cfd non Poffenda^,»„dXid the repidtion of it by 
Father Paul, that....iWi« alcuno si pretende obligato a cfd VhabU, 
fatto giusHtia ; stimandolo tenuto per se ateaso difarla^,„AVQ not 
true. They are not true either with respect to nadons or to 
individuals : for the experience of much injusdce will cause the 
^rbearance of injury to appear like kindness. 

' Senec. de benefic. lib. vi. 

^ Discor. lib. 1, cap. xvi. 

^ Opinione del Padre Fra Paolo, in qual mode debba gover- 
narsi la Republica Veneta per haver perpetuo dominio. 
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Non ut laudemur, sed ut prosimus. 

£quidem sic prop^ ab adolescenti'a animatus fui, nt inania 
&m£ contemnam, veraque consecter bona. In qua cogitatione 
saspius defixus, &cilius ab animo meo potui impetrarci ut 
(quamvis scirem sordescere magis & magis studia literamm, 
maxim^que ea qua propria artem Grammaticen spectant) 
luhiiominus paulisper, non quidem seponerem, sed remisdus 
tamen tractarem studia graviora ; iterumque in manus sumerem 
Teteres adolescentia labores, laboreque novo inter tot Curas 
divulgarem. G. J. Vossius. 

Le grand objet de Fart etymobgique n^est pas de rendre 
raison de Torigine de tous les mots sans exception, & j’ose dire 
que ce seroit un but assez fiivole. Cet art est piincipalement 
recommandable en ce qu’il foumit a la philosophie des mate- 
riaux & des observations pour clever le grand edifice de la 
theorie generale des langues. 

M. Le President de Brosses. 
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ΕΠΕΑ ΠΤΕΡΟΕΝΤΑ/: 


OR, 

THE DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY, 


INTRODUCTION. 

B. 

THE mystery is at last unravelled. I shall no 

more wonder now that you engross his company . 
at Purley,(·') whilst his other friends can scarce get a 
sight of him. This, you say,^ was president Brad- 
shaw’s seat. That is the secret of his attachment 
to the place. You hold him by the best security, . 
his political prejudices and enthusiasm. But do 
• not let his veneration for the memory of the antient 
possessor pass upon you for affection to the present. 

H. 

Should you be altogether so severe upon my po- 
litics ; when you reflect that, merely for attempting 
to prevent the effusion of brother’s blood and the 
final dismemberment of the empire, I stand the 
single legal victim during the contest, and the single 
instance of proscription after it ? (*) But I am well 
contented that my principles, which have made so 
many of your way of thinking angry, should only 

(a) The seat of Wm. Tooke, Esq. near CrojMon, Surrey. 

(1) John Home Tooke was prosecuteil for raisings money by sub- 
scription for tlie relief of the widows and orphans of tlic Americans 
killed at Lexin^on and Concord in April 1775— tried before Lord 
Mansfield— imprisoned 12 months, and fined 200 pounds sterling ! and 
from that period has been an object of ministerial vengeance, 

A ’ . 
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make ypU laugh. Such however as they are, they 
need not now to be defended by me : for they have 
stood the test of ages ; and they Λνΐΐΐ keep their 
ground, in the general commendation of the world, 
till men forget to love themselves ; though, till then 
perhaps, they are not likely to be seen (nor cre- 
dited if seen) in the pfactice of many individuals. 

But are you really forced to go above a hundred 
years back to account for my attachment to Purley ? 
Without considering the many strong public and 
private ties by which I am bound to its present 
possessor ; can you find nothing in the beautiful 
prospect from these windows ? nothing in the 
entertainment every one receives in this house? 
nothing in the delightful rides and walks we have 
taken round it ? nothing in the cheerful disposition 
and easy kindness of its owner, to make a rational 
man partial to this habitation ? 

T. 

Sir, you are making' him transgress our only 
standing rules. Politics and compliments are 
strangers here. We always put them oflT when we 
put on our boots ; and leave them behind us in 
their proper atmosphere, the smoke of London. 

B. 

Is it possible ! Can either of you— 'Englishmen 
and patriots ! — abstain for four and twenty hours 
together from politics? You cannot be always on 
horseback or at piquet. What, in the name of 
wonder, your favourite topic excluded, can be the 
subject of your so frequent conversations ? 
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τ. 

You have a strange notion of us. But 1 assure 
you we find more difficulty to finish tlian to beg^ 
our conversations. As for our subjects, their vsuiety 
cannot be remembered ; but I will tell you on wh^t 
we were discoursing yesterday when you came in ; 
and I believe you are the fittest person in the world 
to decide between us. He insists, contrary to my 
opinion, that all sorts of wisdom and useful know- 
ledge may be obtained by a plain man of sense 
without what is commonly called Learning. And 
when I took the easiest instance, as I thought, and 
the foundation of all other knowledge, (because it 
is the beginning of education, and that in which 
children are first employed) he declined the proof 
of his assertion in this instance, and maintained 
that 1 had chosen the most difficult ; for, he says, 
that, though Grammar be usually amongst the first 
things taught, it is always one of the last under- 
stood. 

B. 

I must confess I differ from Mrl H. concemins 
the difficulty of grammar : if indeed wfiat you have 
reported be really his opinion. But might he not 
possibly give you that answer to escape the discus- 
sion of a disi^eeable, dry subject, remote from 
the course of his studies and the objects of his 
inquiiy and pursuit? By his general expressipn of 
— Tvhat is commonly called and his 

declared opinion of that, I can pretty well guess what 
he thinks of grammatical learning in particular. 
J dare sΛvear (though he will not perhaps pay me 
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SO indifferent a compliment) he does not in hie 
mind allow us even the poor consolation which we 
find in Athenaeus — u μη ιαΊροι ησα» ; but concludes 
without a single exception, aJW t®v Τοαμμα%»θΰ* 
μΛ)οο%ρον. Ο 

I must however intreat him to recollect, (and at 
tlie same time whose authority it bears,) that — 
Qut Sapientia is? Uterarum dwortium faciunt^ nun- 
quam ad solidam sapientiam pertingent. Qui veto 
alios etiam a Uterarum Itnguarumque studio absterrent^ 
non antiqua sapientue sed nova stuUitw Doctores sunt 
habendu 

H. 

Indeed I spoke my real sentiments. I think 
grammar difficult, but I am very far from looking 
upon it as foolish : indeed so far, that I consider it 
as absolutely necessary in the search after philoso- 
phical truth ; which if not the most useful, perhaps, 
is at least the most pleasing employment of the 
human mind. And I think it no less necessary in 
the most important questions concerning religion 
and civil society. But since you say it is easy, tell 
me where it may be learned. 

B. 

If your look and the tone of your voice Were less 
serious, the extravagance of your compliment to 
grammar would incline me to suspect that you were 
taking your revenge, and bantering me in your, turn 

(l>) Oy ΐίΛκως rm Ttoittlatfut νιμΜν ίΧιχύη roy u μη talpct we» α^εν u% 

liv T»v γραμμΛΐίΚύύν ^upoisjiovn 

Deipnosoph. lib. 15. 
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by an ironical encomium on my &vourite study. 
But, if I am to suj^ose you in earnest, I ansnrer, 
that oiu* English grammar may be sufficiently and 
easily learned from the excellent introduction of 
Doctor Lowth : or from the βτ$ί (as well as the 
best) English grammar, given by Ben Johnsem. 

H. 

True, sir. And that was my first slight answer 
to our fiiend’s instance. But his inquiry is of a 
much lai^r compass than you at present seem to 
ima^e. He asks after the causes or reasons of 
grammar : (‘^) and for satisfaction in them I know 
not where to send him ; for 1 assure you, he has a 
troublesome, inquisitive, scrupulous mind of his 
own, that will not take mere words in current pay- 
ment. 

B. 

I should think that difficulty easily removed. 
Doctor Lowth in his preface has done it ready to 
your hands. Those,” he says, “ Avho would en- 
“ ter more deeply into this subject, will find it fully 
“ and accurately handled, with the greatest aente- 
“ ness of investigation, perspicuity of explication, 

(<^) Duplex Grammatica: alia civilis, alia philosophic a. 
Gi\VLi^yperitia eat^ non acientia : conatat enim ex auctoritate u^ugue 
clarorum acriptorum. 

Philosophic A veroj ratione comtat; Isf hac acientiam olet. 

Grammatica civilis hahet atatemy in qua vigety illam am- 
plectuntur Grammaticiy dicunt enim aub Cicerone isl Caaare adultam 
linguamy tie. At philosophic a non agnoacit atatem lingutCy aed 
rationalitatem ; amplectiturque vocabida bona omnium tempjorum, 

Campanella. 
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** and elegance c£ method, in a treatise intitled 
“ Hesmes, by James Harris.^ Esq. the most beau· 
“ tiful and perfect example of Analysis that has 
“ been exhibited since the days of Aristotle.” 

T. 

The recommendation no doubt is full, and the 
authority great ; but I cannot say that I have found 
the performance to correspond : nor can I boast of 
any acquisition from its perusal, except indeed of 
hard words and frivolous or unintelli^ble distinc- 
tions. And I have learned from a most excellent 
authority, that “ Tout ce qui varie, tout ce qui se 
“ char^ de termes douteux & envelopέs, a tou- 
“ jours paru suspect ; & non seulement frauduleux, 
“· mais encore absolument frux : parcequ’il marque 
“ un embarras que la verite ne connoit point. ”('*) 

B. 

And you, sir? 

>H. 

I am really in the same situation. 

B. 

Have you tried any other of our English authors 
on the subject ? 

H. 

I believe all of them, for they are not nume- 
rous r(®) but none with satisfaction. 

(d) Bossuet des variations des Eglises Protestantes. 

(') The authors who have written professedly on this subject, in 
any langu:^, are not numerous. Caramuel, in the beginning of 
his Grammatica Audax, says,— ^ Soliu, ut Scotus t3* post 

“ eum ScALiGEK & Campanella ( alioe enim mm vidi ) Gram· 
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B. 

You must then ^ve up one at least of your 
positions. For if, as you make it out, grammar is 

maticam 9peculativam evulgarunt ; vtas tamen ormum dhjeraa» 
ingread, Midta rmfd in Scaligtro^ Isf plura in Camfianella 
diafiUciurunt ; pauciora in Scoto^ qxa vix aMid avbtiJiua acripdt 

qvam cum de Grammaticia modia aigrnfiamdiP 
The reader of Caramuel (who, together with Campanella, may 
be found in the Bodleian Library) will not be disappointed in him^ 
but most egregiously by him, if the smallest expectations of 
information are excited by the character which is here given of 
Scotus : whose De Modia Sigmfictmdi^ should be intitled, not 
Grammatica Speculatrva^ but-^an Exemplar of the subtle art of 
saving appearances, and of discoursing deeply ahd learnedly on a 
subject with which we are totally unacquainted. Quid enim 
suhtUiwa vel magia tenucy quam quod rdhil eat. 

Wilkins, part 3. chap. 1. of his Essay towards a Real Charac- 
ter, says, after Caramuelr-^‘ Thefirat of theaeij,. e. philosophical, 
rational, universal grammar) hath been treated of but by few i 
which makea our learned Verulam put it among hia Desiderata. 
Ido not know any more thatjiave purpoaely written of it y but 
“ Scotua in hia Grammatica Speculativa, and Caramuel in hm 
Grammatica Audax, and CampaneUain hia Grammatica Philo- 
sophica. ( Aafor Sdoppiuahia Grammar of thia titlcy that doth 
wholly concern the Latin tongue.) Beaidea which aomething hath 
been occadonaHy apoken of it by Scahger in hia book De Causis 
" Linguae Latinx ; and by Voaaiua in hia Aristarchus.” So far 
Wilkins : who, for what reason I knotv not, has omitted the 
Minerva of Sanctiua ; though well deserving his notice ; and the 
declared foundation of Scioppius. But he who should confine 
himself to these authors, and to those who, with Wilkins, have 
since that time written professedly on this subject, would fall very 
short of the assistance he might have, and the leading hints and 
foundations of reasoning which he might obtain, by reading even 
all the authors who have confined themselves to particular 
languages. ' 

The great Bacon put this subject amongst his Deaideratay not, 
as Wilkins says, because ^ few had treated of it but because 
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SO difficult that a knowledge of it cannot be obtained 
by 'a man of sense from any authors in his own 
lang uage, you must send him to what is commonly 
called learning, to the Greek and Latin authors, 
for the attainment of it. So true in this science at 
least, if nbt in all others, is that saying of Roger 
Ascham; that — “ Even as a hawke fleeth not hie 
“ with one Aving, even so a man reacheth not to 
“ excellency with one tongue.” 

H. 

On the contrary, I am rather confirmed by this 
instance in my first position. I acknowledge philo- 
sophical grammar (to which only my suspected 
compliment was intended) to be a most necessary 
step towards wisdom and true knowledge. From 
the innumerable and inveterate mistakes which have 
■ been made concerning it by the wisest philosophers 
and most diligent inquirers of all ages, and from 
the thick darkness in which they have Wtherto left 
it, 1 imagine it to be one of the most difficult 

none had given a satisfactory account of it. At the same time 
Bacon, though evidently wide of the mark himself, yet conjec- 
tured best how this knowledge might most probably be attained ; 
and pointed out the most proper materials for reflection to work 
upon. “ Bla demum (says he) ut arKtramur, foret nobilisdma 
“ GrammaticiesfiecieBf si qids in Unguis iilunnus, tarn eruditis quam 
“ vulgaribtis exmde doctus, de variis Unguarum firofirietatUnis trac- 
“ taret;inquibus qtueque exceUatfinquUmsdqficiatostendens. Ita 
“ enim id Ungu* mutuo commercio locufdetari poednt ; Id Jiet ex its 
“ qutt in singuUs Unguis pvkhra sunt ( tanquam Venus ApeUis ) 
“ orationis ijisius qutdam formodssima imago, id exemplar quod- 
“ dam insigne, ad sensusaninii rite exprimendos.” De augment. 
Bcient. lib. 6. cap. 1. 
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speculations. Yet, I suppose, aman of plain common 
sense may obtain it, if he will dig for it ; but I 
cannot think that what is commonly called learning, 
is the mine in which it will be found. Truth, in 
my opinion, has been improperly imagined at the 
bottom of a well : it lies much nearer to the surface ; 
though buried indeed at present under mountains 
of learned rubbish ; in which there is nothing to 
admire, but the amazing strength of those vast giants 
of literature who have been able thus to heap Pelion 
I upon Ossa. This at present is only my opinion, 

which perhaps I have entertained too lightly. Since 
therefore the question had been started, I am 
pleased at this occasion of being confirmed or 
corrected by you ; whose application, opportunities, 

» extensive reading, acknowledged abilities, and 

universal learning enable you to inform us of all 
that the antients have left or the modems have 
written on the subject. 

B. 

’ Oh ! Sir, your humble servant ! compliments, I 

j {perceive, are banished from Purley. But I shdl 

not be at all inticed by them to take upon my 
shoulders a burthen which you seem desirous to shift 
off upon me. Besides, sir, with all your caution, 
you have said too much now to expect it from 
* me. It is too late to recall what has passed your 

. lips : and if Mr. T. is of my sentiments you shall 
not be permitted to explain yourself away. The 

satisfaction which he seeks after, you say is to be 

· . ■ 

had; and you tell us the mine tvhere you think it is 

' not to be found. Now I shall not easily be persuaded 

B 


I 
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that you are so rash and take up your opimons 
so lightly, as to advance or even to imagine this ; 
unless you had first searched that mine yourself, 
and formed a conjecture at least, concerning the 
place \vhere you suppose this knowledge is to be 
found. Instead therefore of making me display to 
Mr. T. my reading, which you have already 
declared insufficient for the purpose, is it not much 
more reasonable that you should communicate to ue 
the result of your reflection ? 

H. 

With all my heart, if you chuse it should be so, 
and think you shall have patience to hear me through. 
I ΟΛνη I prefer instruction to correction, and had 
rather have been informed without the hazard of 
exposing myself ; but if you make the one a condition 
of the other, I think it still worth my acceptance ; 
and will not lose this opportunity of your judgment 
for a little shame. I acknowledge then that the 
subject is not entirely new to my thoughts : for, 
though languages tltemselves may be and usually 
are acquired without any regard to their principles ; 
I very early found it, or thought I found it, impos- 
sible to make many steps in the search after trutli 
and the nature of human understanding, of good 
and evil, of right and wrong, without well consider- 
ing the nature of language, whieh appeared to me 
to be inseparably connected with them. I own 

t 

therefore I long since formed to myself a kind of 
system, which seemed to me of singular use in the 
very small extent of my younger studies, to keep 
my mind from confusion and the imposition of 
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ΛνοΓάβ. After too long an interval of idleness and 
pleasure, it was my chance to have occasion to 
apply to some of the modern languages ; and, not 
being acquainted with any other more satisfactory, 
I tried my system with these, and tried it with 
success. I afterwards found it equally useful to me 
widi some of the dead languages. Whilst I was 
thus amusing myself the political struggle com- 
menced ; for my share in which you so far justly 
banter me, as I do acknowledge that, both in the 
outset and the progress of it, I was g^iilty of twO 
most egre^ous blunders; by attributing a much 
greater portion of virtue to individuals, and of 
understanding to the generality, than any experience 
of mankind can justify. After another interval 
therefore (not of idleness and pleasure) I was agmn 
called by the questions of our friend Mr. T. (for. 
yesterday is not the first time by many that he has 
mentioned it) to the consideration of this subject. 
I have hitherto declined attempting to ^ve him the 
satisfaction he required: for, though the notion I 
had of language had satisfied my own mind and 
answered my own purposes, I could not venture to 
det^ to him my crude conceptions without having 
ever made the least inquiry into the opinions of 
others. Besides, I did not at all suspect that my 
notions, if just, could be peculiar to myself : and I 
hoped to find some author who might give him a 
clearer, fuller, and more methodical account than 
I could, fi^e fi*om those errors and omissions to 
which I must be liable. Having therefore some 
small intervals of leisure and a great desire to give 
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him the best information ; I confess I have employed 
some part of that leisure in reading every thing 
I could easily and readily procure that has been 

suggested by others. 1 am afraid I have already 

spoken with too much presumption : but when I 
tell you that I difier from all those who with such 
infinite labour and erudition have gone before me 

on this subject ; what apology 

B. 

Oh ! make none. When men think modestly 
they may be allowed to speak freely. Come — 

Where will you begin ? — Alpha — Go on. 

H. 

Not with the organical part of language, I assure 
you. For, though in many respects it has been, 
and is to this moment grossly mistaken, (and the 
mistakes might, w'ith the help of some of the first 
principles of natural philosophy and anatomy, be 
easily corrected) yet it is an inquiry more of curiosity 
than immediate usefulness. 

B. 

You will begin then either with things or ideas: 
for it is impossible we should ever thoroughly 
understand the nature of the signs, unless we first 
properly consider and arrange the things signified. 
Whose system of philosophy will you build upon ? 

H. 

What you say is true. And yet I shall not 
begin there. Hermes, you know, put out the eyes 
of Argus: and I suspect that he has likewise 
blinded philosophy : and if I had not imagined so, I 
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should never have cast away a thought upon this 
subject. If therefore Philosophy herself has been 
misled by languid, how shall she teach us to 
detect his tricks ? 

B. 

Begin then as you please. Only be^. 


ΕΠΕΑ ΠΤΕΡΟΕΝΤΑ, &c. 
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CHAP. I. 

OF THE DIVISION, OR DISTRIBUTION OF LANGUAGE. 


H. 

THE purpose of Language is to communicate 
our thoughts 

B. 

You do not mention this, I hope, as something 
new, or wherein you differ from others ? 

H. 

You are too hasty with me. No. But I men- 
tion it as that principle, which, being kept singly 
in contemplation, has misled all those who have 
reasoned on this subject. 

B. 

Is it not true then ? 

H. 

S 

I think it is. And that on which the whole 
matter rests. 


OF THE DIVISION, kc. IS 

B. 

And yet the confining themselves to this true 
principle, upon which the Λvhole matter rests, has 
misled them ! 

H. 

Indeed 1 think so. 

B. 

This is curious ! 

H. 

Yet I hope to convince you of it. Fot thus thqr 

1 ‘easoned W ords are the signs of things. There 

must therefore be as many sorts of words, or parts 
of speech, as there are sorts of things.{J) The earliest 
inquirers into language proceeded then to settle 
how many sorts there were of things ; and from 
thence how many sorts of words, or parts of speech. 
Whilst this method of search strictly prevailed, the 
parts of speech were very few in number : but two. 
At most three, or ybur. 

All things, said they, must have names. (?) But 
there are ttvo sorts of things : 

1. Jles qua permanent. 

2. Res qua fluunt. 

There must therefore be two sorts of words or parts 
of speech: viz. 

1 . A’ota rerum qua permanent. 

2. Nota rerum qua fiuunt. 

(^) Dictio rcrum nota : pro rerum epeciebus partes quotquc suas 
sortietur, 

J. C. ScALiGER de Causis L. L. 

(e) From tliis moment grammar quits the daylight ; and plunges 
into an abyss of utter darkness. 
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Well; but surely there are words which are 
neither nota rerum permanentiumy nor yet notae 
rerum fiuentium^ What will you do with them? — 
We cannot tell : we can find but these two sorts in 
rerum natura: call therefore those other words, if 
9 you will, for the present, particles^i^) or inferior parts 
of speech, till we can find out what they are. Or, 
as we see they are constantly interspersed between 
nouns and verbs, and seem therefore in a manner 
to hold our speech together, suppose you call them 
conjunctions or connectives. {}) 

This seems to have been the utmost progress 
that philosophical grammar had made till about the 
time of Aristotle, when a fourth part of speech was 
added, — the definitive^ or article. 

A good convenient name for all the woi'ds which we do not 
understand : for as the denomination means nothing in particular, 
and contains no description, it will equally suit any short word 
we may please to refer thither. There has latterly been much 
dispute amongst grammarians concerning the use of this word, 
particle^ in the division and distribution of speech : particularly 
by Girard, Dangeau, the authors of the Encyclopedie, &c. In 
which it is singular that they should all be right in their argu- 
ments against the yse made of it by others ; and all wrong, in 
the use which each of them would make of it himself. Dr. S. 
Johnson adopts N. Bailey’s definition of a particle^^ A word un- 
« varied by inflexion.” And Locke defines particles to be— i 
“ The words whereby the mind rignifies what connection it gives 
to the several affirmations and negations, that it unites in one 
“ continued reasoning or narration.” 

(') The Latin Grammarians amuse themselves with debating 
whether IvvhafMs should be translated Convinctio or Conjunctio. 
The Danes and the Dutch seem to have taken different sides of 
the question : for the Danish language terms it BiTtdeordy and the 
Dutch Koppclwoord. 
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Here concluded the search after the difierent sorts 
of words, or parts of speech from the difference of 
things : for none other apparently rational, acknow- 
ledged, or accepted ^fiference, has been su^ested. 

According to this system it was necessary that 
sill sorts of words should belong to one of these four 
classes. For words being the signs of things, their 
sorts must necessarily follow the sorts of the things 
^gnified. And there being no more than four 
differences of things, there could be but four parts of 
speech. The difficulty and controversy now was, 
to determine to which of these four classes each 
word belonged. In the attempting of which, 
succeeding grammarians could neither satisfy them- 
selves nor others : for they soon discovered some 
words so stubborn, that no sophistry nor violence 
eould by any means reduce them to any one of 
these classes. However, by this attempt and 
^spute they became better acquainted with the dif- 
ferences of words, though they could not account for 
them; and they found the old system deficient, 
though they knew not how to supply its defects. 
They seem therefore to have reversed the method 
of proceeding from things to signs, pursued by the 
philosophers ; and, still allowing the principle, 
{viz. that there must be as many sorts of words as 
of things,) they travelled backwards, and sought 
for the things from the signs : adopting the con- 
verse of the principle ; namely, that there must be 
as many differences of things as of signs. Misled 
therefore by the useful contrivances of language, 
they supposed many imaginary differences of things : 

C 
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and thus added greatly to the number of parts of 
speech, and in consequence to the errors of 
philosophy. 

Add to this, that the greater and more laborious 
part of grammarians (to whose genius it is always 
more obvious to remark a multitude of effects than 
to trace out one cause) confined themselves merely 
to notice the differences observable in words, 
without any regard to the things signified. 

From this time the number of parts of speech has 
been variously reckoned : you will find different 
grammarians contending for more than thirty. But 
most of those who admitted the fewest, acknow* 
ledge eight. This was long a favourite number ; 
and has been kept to by many who yet did not 
include the same parts to make up that number. F or 
those who rejected the article^ reckoned eight : and 
those who did not allow the interjection still reckon- 
ed eight. But what sort of difference in words 
should intitle them to hold a separate rank by them- 
selves, has not to this moment been settled. 

B. 

You seem to forget, that it is some time since 
words have been no longer allowed to be the signs 
of things. Modem grammarians acknowledge them 
to be (as indeed Aristotle called them, σνμζο’Κα. 
cEra0»yt*a1*»v) the signs of ideas : at the same time 

denying the other assertion of Aristotle, that ideas 
are the likenesses of things.{\) And this has made 

(j) tst μη m ra ti TH φωηι rat n m ψι»χ«ι ναΟκμάΙοη avftfeAe— Λ 
ut ravk ομοιαμαΐα, ·α(αγμάΙβ. ABISTOT. de Intei’pretat. 


/ 
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a great alteration in the manner of accounting for 
the differences of words- 

H. 

That has mot much mended the matter. No 
doubt this alteration approached so far nearer to the 
truth ; but the nature of language has not been 
much better understood by it. For grammarians 
have since pursued just the same method with 
»2in</, as had before been done with things. The 
different operations of the mind, are to account now 
for what the different things were to account 
before : and when they are not found sufficiently 
nmnerous for the purpose ; it is only supposing an 
imaginary operation or two, and the difficulties are 
for the time shuffled over. So that the very same 
game has been played over agmn with ideas·, which 
was before played with things. No satisfaction, 
no agreement has been obtained : but all has been 
dispute, diversity, and darkness. Insomuch that 
many of the most learned and judicious gram- 
marians, disgusted with absurdity and contradic- 
tions, have prudently contented themselves with 
remarking the differences of words, and have left 
the causes of language to shift for thenaselves. , 

B. 

Tliat the methods of accounting for language 
remain to this day various, uncertain, and unsatis- 
factory, cannot be denied. But yoii have said 
nothing yet to clear up the paradox you set out 
with ; nor a single word to unfold to us by what 
means you suppose Hermes has blinded philosophy. 


I 
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H. _ 

I imagine that it is, in some measure, with the 
vehicle of our thoughts, as with the vehicles for our 
bodies. Necessity produced both. The first 
carriage for men was no doubt invented to transport 
the bodies of those who from infirmity, or other- 
wise, could not move themselves : but should any 
one, desirous of understanding the purpose and 
meaning of all the parts of our modem elegant 
carriages, attempt to explain them upon this one prin- 
ciple alone, viz . — That they were necessary for 

conveyance ; he would find himself wofully 

puzzled to account for the wheels, the seats, the 
springs, the blinds, the glasses, the lining, &c. 
Not to mention the mere ornamental parts of guild- 
ing, varnish, &c. 

Abbreviations are the Tvheels of language, the 
wings of Mercury. And though we might be 
dragged along without them, it \yould be with 
much difficulty, very heavily and tediously. 

There is nothing more admirable nor more 
useful than the invention of signs : at the same time 
there is nothing more productive of error when we 
neglect to Observe their complication. Into what 
blunders, and consequently into what disputes and 
difficulties, might not the excellent art of short- 
hand writing (practised almost exclusively by the 
English) (^) lead foreign philosophers; who, not 

(k) “ Thie art of short-hand is, in its kind, an ingenious device, 
^ and of conaderabie usefulness, applic^le to any language^ 
" much wondered at by travellers that have seen the experience 
^ of it in England : and yet, though it be above threescore year» 
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knowing that we had anjr other alphabet, should 
suppose each mark to be the sign of a single sound. 
If they were very laborious and very learned indeed, 
it is likely they would write as many volumes on 
the subject, and with as much bitterness s^ainst 
each other, as grammarians have done from the 
same sort of mistake concerning lang^ge : until 
perhaps it should be suggested to them, that there 
may be not only signs of sounds.; but agsun, for 
the sake of abbreviation, signs of those signs, one 
under another in a continued progression. 

B. 

I think 1 begin to comprehend you. You mean 
to say that the errors of grammarians have arisen 
from supposir^ all words to be immediately eitheiT 
the signs of things or the signs of ideas : whereas 
in frict many words are m^ely abhreoiations em- 
ployed for dispatch, and are the signs of other 
words. And that these are the artificial wings of 
Mercury, by means of which the Aigus eyes of 
philosophy have been cheated. 

H. 

It is my meaning. 

B. 

Well. We can only judge of your opinion after 
we have heard how you maintain it. Proceed, and 
strip him of his w^ings. They seem easy enough 

“ since it was first invented, it is not to this day (for ought I can 
* leam) brought into common practice in any other nation.” 
WiLBiiNS. EpUt, Uedicatory. Eaaay towarda a Real Character» 

“ Shoit-hand, an art, as I have been told, known only in Eng- 
land.*’ Locks cn Education. 
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to be taken off : for it strikes me now, after wliat 
you have said, that they are indeed put on in a 
pecviliar manner, and do not, like those of other 
winged deities, make a part of his body. You 
have only to loose the strings from hb feet, and 
take off his cap. Come-~Let us see what sort of 
figure he will make without them. 

H. 

The first aim of language was to communicate 
our thoughts : the second, to do it with dispatch. 
(I mean intirely to disregard whatever^ additions 
or alterations have been made for the sake of beau- 
ty, ca· ornament, ease, gracefulness, or pleasure.) 
The difficulties and disputes concerning language 
have arisen almost intirely from neglecting the 
consideration of the latter purpose of speech : which, 
though subordinate to the former, is almost as 
necessary in the commerce of mankind, and has a 
much greater share in accounting for the different 
sorts of words. (') Words have been called winged ! 

(I) M. Le President de Brosses, in his excellent treatise De la 

formation mechamque de& Longues^ tom. 2. says-^< Onne parle 
^ quepouretre entendu. Le plus grand avantage d’une langue 

est d’etre claire. Tous les precedes de Grammaire ne devroi^t 

<< aller qu’ a ce but.” And again— ^ Le vulgsure & les philo- 

sophes n’ont d’autre but en parlant que de s’expliquer claire- 

inent.” Art. 160. Pour le vulgaire, he should have added— « 

& promfitement. And indeed he is afterwards well aware of this : 

for Art. 173, he says, ^ L’esprit humsdn veut aller idte dans son 

^ operadon; plus empresse de s’exptimer firomptement^ que 

^ curieux de s’exprimer avec une justesse exacte & refl6chie. S’il 

^ n*a pasTinstrument qu’il faudradt employer» Use sert de celui 

qu’U a tout pret,” 
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dnd they well deserve that name, when their abbre· 
viations are compared with the progress which 
speech could make without these inventions ; but 
compared with the rapidity of thought, they have 
not the smallest clmm to that title. Philosophers 
have calculated the diflFerence of velocity between 
sound and li^t : But who will attempt to calculate 
the difference between speech and thought ! What 
wonder then that the invention of all ages should 
have been upon the stretch to add such wings to 
their conversation as might enable it, if possible, 
to keep pace in some measure with their minds. — 

Hence chiefly the variety of words. 

\ 

Abbreviations are employed in language three 
ways : 

1. In terms. 

2. In sorts of words. 

3. In construction. 

Mr. Locke’s Essay is the best guide to the first: 
and numberless are the authors who have given 
particular explanations of the last. The second 
only I take for my province at present ; because I 
believe it has hitherto escaped the proper notice 
of all. 
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CHAP. II. 


SOME CONSIDERATION OF MR. LOCKE’S ESSAY. 


B. 

I CANNOT recollect one word of Mr. Locke’s 
that corresponds at all with any thing that you have 
said. The third book of his essay is indeed ex- 
pressly written — “ On the nature., use and significa~ 

“ tion of language.^' But there is nothing in it 
concerning abbreviations, 

H. 

• \ 

I consider the whole of Mr. Locke’s essay as a 
philosophical account of the first sort of abbrevia- 
tions in language. 

B. 

Whatever you may think of it, it is certain, not 
only from the title, but from Ids own declaration, 
that Mr. Locke did not intend or consider it as 
such: for he says, — “ When I first began this dis- 
“ course of the understanding, and a good while 
“ afier, I had not the least thought that any con- 
“ siderationof worefe was at all necessiuy to it.”C") 

(m) Perhaps it was for mankind a lucky mistake (for it was a 
mistake) which Mr. Locke made when he called his book, An 
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H, 

True : and ,it is very strange he should so have 

imaged. (") But what immediately follows?— 

D 

Essay on Human Understanding, For some part of the inestimable 
benefit of that book has^ merely on account of its title, reached 
to many thousands more tlian, I fear, it would have done, had 
he called it (what it is merely) A GrammaftVa/ Essay, or a Treatise 
on Wordsy or on Language, The human mind, or the human 
imderatandingj appears to be a grand and noble theme ; and all 
men, even the most insufficient, conceive that to be a proper 
object for their contemplation : whilst inquiries into the nature of 
language (through which alone they can obtain any knowledge 
beyond the beasts) are fallen into such extreme disrepute and 
contempt, that even those who ‘‘ neither have the accent of 
chrisdan, pagan, or man,’’ nor can speak so many words together 
with as much propriety as Balaam’s ass did, do yet imagine vxjrda 
to be infinitely beneath the concern of their exalted understanding. 

(n) u Aristotelis profecto judicio grammaticam non solum esse 
" philosophix partem, (id quod nemo sanus negat :) sed ne ab 
“ ejus quidem cognitione dissolvi posse intelligeremus.” 

J. C. ScALiGER, de Cauda, Prdtfat, 
And !astly”~says Bacon, ^ let us consider the felse 
appearances that are imposed upon us by words, which are 
“ framed and applied according to the conceit and capacities of the 
“ vulgar sort : and although we think we govern our words, and 
“ prescribe it well— w? vtUgus^aentiendumtU sapient ea g 
« yet certain it is that words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back 
" upon the understanding of the wisest, and mightily entangle 
^ and pervert the judgment. So as it is almost necessary in all 
controversies and disputations to imitate the wisdom of the 
mathematicians, in setting down in the very beginnings the 
“ definitions of our words and terms, that others may know how 
“ we accept and understand them, and whether they concur with 
“ us or no. For it cometh to pass, for want of this, that we are 
“ sure to end there where we ought to have begun, which is in 
questions and differences about words.” 

OF TUB ADVAHCBMEBT OF L£ ARMING. 
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“ But when, havli>g passed over the original and 
“ composition of our(®)ideaS| I began to examine 
“ the extent and certainty of our knowledge ; I 
“ found it had so near a connexion with words, 
“ tliat unless their force and manner of significa- 
“ tion wei'e first well observed, there could be 
“ very little said clearly and pertinently concerning 
“ knowledge : which being conversant about truth, 
“ had constantly to do with propositions. And 
“ though it terminated in things, yet it was for 
“ the most part so much by the intervention of 
“ words, that they seemed scarce separable fi*Om 
“ our general knowledge.” And again, — “ I am 
“ apt to imagine that, were the imperfections of 
“ language, as the instrument Of knowledge, 
“ more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the 
“ controversies that make such a noise in the 
“ world would of themselves cease ; and the way 
‘‘‘ to knowledge, and perhaps peace too, lie a great 
“ deal opener than it does.”(>’) 

(®) It may appear presumptuous, but it is necessary, here to 
declare my opinion ; that Mr. Locke in his essay neVer did advance 
one step beyond the origin of ideas and the composition of terms. 

(p) “ This design (says Wilkins) will likewise contribute much 
“ to tlie clearing of some of our modem differences in religion 
(and he might have added, in all other disputable subjects ; espe- 
cially in matters of law and civil government by unmasking 
“ many wild errors, that shelter themselves under the disguise of 
^ affected phrases ; which, being philosophically unfolded, and 
“ rendered according to the g^enuine and natural impoitancc of 
^ words, uill appear to be inconsistencies and contradictions. 
“ And several of those pretended mysterious, profound notions, 

expressed in great swelling words, tvhertby seme men set up 
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So that, from these and a great many other pas- ' 
sages throughout the essay, you may perceive that 
the more he reflected and searched into the human 
imderstanding, the more he was convinced of the 
necessity of an attention to language ; and of the 
inseparable connexion between words and 1:ηοΛν- 
ledge. 

B. 

Yes ; and therefore he wrote the third book of 
his essay, on — “ the nature, use, and signification 
“ of language.” But you say, the whole of ihe 
essay concerns language : whereas the two first 
books concern the origin and composition of ideas/ 
and he expressly declares, that it \vas not till q/icr 
he had passed over them, that he thought any 
consideration of words was at all necessarj\ 

H. 

If he had been aware of this sooner, that is before 
he had treated of (what he calls) the ori^n and 
composition of ideas ; I think it λνοηΗ have made a 
great difference in his essay : and therefore I said, 
Mr. Locke’s essay is the best guide to the first sort 
of abbreviations. 

B. 

Perhaps you ima^ne that, if he had been aware 
that he was only writing concerning lang^ge, he 

“ for reputation, being vroy examined, will appear to be either 

“ nonsense, or very flat and jejune. And though it should be of 
np other use but this, yet were it in these days Avell worth a 
man’s pains and study ; considering the common mischief that 
is done, and the many impostures and cheats that are put upon 
“ ipen, under the disguise of affected, insignificant phrases.” 

E/iisf, DcdicaU 
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Alight have avoided treating of the origin of ideas ; 
and so have escaped the quanti^ of abuse which 
has been unjustly poured upon him for his opinion 
on that subject. 

H. 

No : I think he would have set out just as he 
did, with the origin of ideas ; the proper sarting'- 
post of a g^mmarian, who is to treat of their signs. 
Nor is he singular in referring them all to the 
senses ; and in beginning an account of language 
in that manner.(’) 

(9) Nihil in intelleclu quod non prius in sensu, is, as well as 
its converse, an antient and well known position. 

Sicut in speculo ea qu» videntur non sunt, sed eorum species ; 
ita quae intelligimus, ea sunt re ipsS. extra nos, eorumque species 
in nobis. £stenim qvmi rerum sfieculum intdlectus no9ter ; cu/, 
nisi fier semum refiresententur res^ mhil acit ifiae. 

J. C. ScALiGER, de CauaUy L. L. Caji, Ixvi. 

I sensi(says Buonmattei) in un certo modo potrebbon dirsi 
Ministii, Nunzj, Famigliaii, o Segretarj dello ’ntelletto. E 
accioch^ lo Esempio ce ne faccia piu capacif— .Imaginianci di 
« vedere alcun Principe, ilqual se ne stia nella sua corte, ncl suo 
palazzo. Non vede egli con gli occhi propj, ne ode co’ pfopj 
orecchi quel che per Ip stato si faccia ; ma col tenere in diversi 
luoghi varj Ministri che lo ragguagliono di cio che segue, viene 
^ a sapere intender per cotal relazione ogm cosa, e bene spesso 
^ molto piu minutamente e piu perfettamente degli stessi minis- 
tri ; Perch^ quegli avendo semplicemente notizia di quel che 
awenuto sia nella lor cittd o pro\incia, rimangon ditutto Ί resto 
ignoranti, e di facile posson fin delle cose vedute ingann£U*si. 
Dove il principe puo aver di tutto il seguito cognizione in un 
subho, che servendogli per riprova d* ogni particolar riferitogli, 
non lo lascia cosi facilmente ingannare. Cosi, dico, e Γ Intel- 
letto umano ; ilquale essendo ditutte Γ altre potenze e Signore 
« e Principe, se na sta nella sua ordinaria residenza riposto, e non 
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What difference then do you ima^e it would 
have made in Mr. Locke’s essay, if he had sooner 
been aware of the inseparable connexion between 
words and knowlege ; or, in the language of Sir 
Hugh, in Shakespeare, that << the lips is parcel of 
the mind.”(J) 

^ Tede ηέ ode cosa che si faccia di fiiori : Ma avendo cinque 
ministri che lo ragguaglian di quel che succede, uno nella region 
" della vista, un altro nella giurisdizion deir udito, quello nella 
‘‘ provincia del gusto, questo ne* paesi deirodorato, e quest’ altro 
^ nel distretto del tatto, viene a sapere per mezzo del discorso 
ogni cosa in universale, tanto piu de* sensi perfettamente, 
^ quanto i sensi ciascuno intendendo nella sua pura potenza, non 
posson per tutte come lo ’ntelletto discorrere. £ siccome il 
Principe, senza lasciarsi vedere o sentire, fa noto altrui la sua 
“ volonta per mezzo degli stessi ministri ; an cora Γ intelletto 

“ fa intendersi per via de medesimi Sensi.” 

Buonmattei. Tratt, 2. Cafi, 2. 

(*■) << Divers philosophers hold that the lips is parcel of the 
“ mind.” Merry Wives of Windsor^ Act 1. Scene 4, 

Rowland Jones agrees with his countryman Sir Hugh Evans. 
In his ‘‘ Origin of Language and Nations,” preface, p. 17, he 
says, (after others)— ‘‘ I think that language ought not to be con- 
“ adered as mere arbitrary sounds ; or any thing less than a 
“ part, at leasts of that living soul wMch God is said to have 
^ breathed into man.” This method of referring words imme· 
diately to God as their framer, is a short cut to escape inquiry 
and explanation. It saves the philosopher much trouble ; but 
leaves mankind in great ignorance, and leads to great error.^ 
JVbn digrms vindice nodus, God having furnished man with 
senses and with organs of articulation ; as he has also with water, 
lime and sand ; it should seem no more necessary to form the 
words for man, than to temper the mortar. 
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H. 

Much : and amongst many other things, I think 
he would not have talked of the composition of 
ideas ; but would have seen that it was merely a 
contrivance of language : and that the only com- 
position was in the terms ; and consequently that 
it was as improper to speak of a complex idea, as it 
would be to call a constellation a complex star : 
and that they are not ideas, but merely terms, 
which are general and abstract. I think too that he 
would have seen the advantage of “ thoroughly 
weighing” not only (as he says) “ the imperfec- 
tions οϊ language;” but its perfections also: For 
the perfections of language, not properly under- 
stood, have been one of the chief causes of the 
, imperfections of our philosophy : and indeed, fiom 
numberless passages throughout his essay, Mr; 
Locke seems to me to have suspected something 
of this sort : and especially from what he hints in 
his last chapter ; where, speaking of the doctrine 
of signs, he says — “ The consideration then of 
“ ideas and words, as the great instruments of 
“ knowledge, makes no despicable p^t of their 
“ contemplation who would take a view of human 
knowledge in the whole extent of it : and 
perhaps, if they w'ere distinctly weighed and duly 
“ considered, they would afford us another sort of 
“ logici: and critick than what we have hitherto beeni 
“ acquainted with.” 

B. 

Do net you think that what you ηοΛν advance 
λνϋΐ bear a dispute ; and that some better argu- 
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uients than your bare assertion are necessary to 
make us adopt your opinion ? 

H. 

Yes : to many persons much more would be 
necessary ; but not to you. I only desire you to 
read the essay over again with attention, and see 
whether all tliat its immortal author lias justly con.> 
eluded will not hold equally true and clear, if you 
substitute the composition, &c. of terms wherever 
he has supposed a composition, &c. of ideas. And 
if that shall upon strict examination appear to you 
to be the case, you will need no other argument 
against the composition of ideas : It being exactly 
similar to that unanswerable one wliich Mr. Locke 
himself declares to be sufficient against their being 
innate : for the supposition is unnecessary : every 
purpose for which the composition of ideas was 
imagined being more easily and naturally answered 
by the composition of terms : whilst at the same 
time it does likewise clear up many difficulties in 
which the supposed composition of ideas necessarily 
involves us : and, though this is the only argument 
I mean to use at present, (because I would not 
Λvillingly digress too far, and it is not the necessary 
foundation for what I have undertaken) yet I will 
venture to say, that it .is an easy matter, upon Mr. 
Locke’s own principles, and a physical consideration 
of the senses and the mind, to prove the impossi- 
bility of the composition of ideas. 

B. 

Well : since you do not intend to build any thing 
upon it, we may safely for the present suppose 
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what you have advanced ; and take it fi»* granted, 
that the greatest part of Mr. Locke’s essay, that is, 
all which relates to what he calls the composition, 
abstraction, complexi^, generalization, relation, 
&c. of ideas, does indeed merely concern language. 
But, pray, let me ask you ; if so; what has Mr. 
Locke done in the third book of his essay — in 
which he professedly treats of the nature, use, and 
signification of language? 

H. 

He has really done little else but enlai^ upon 
what he had said before, when he thought he was 
treating only of ideas : that is, he has continued to 
treat of the composition of terms. For though, in 
the passage I have before quoted, he says, that 
“ unless the force and manner of signification of 
“ words are first well observed, there can be very 
“ little said clearly and pertinently concerning 
“ knowledge ;”“-and though this is the declared 
reason of Λvriting his third book concerning 
language, as distinct from ideas ; yet he continues 
to treat singly, as before, concerning the force[’) 
of words; and has not advanced one syllable 
concerning their manner of signification. 

The only division Mr. Locke has made of words, 
is, into — names of ideas and particles. This division 
is not made regularly and formally ; but is reserved 
to his seventh chapter. And even there it is done 
in a \'^ery cautious, doubting, loose, uncertain 

(*) The force of a word depends upon the ntunber of ideas 
of \vhich that .word is the sign. 
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manner, ve^ different from that incomparable 
author’s usual method of proceeding : for, thougbthe 
general title of the seventh chapter is. Of Particles : 
yet he seems to chuse to leave it uncertmn whether 
he does or does not include verbs in that title, and 
particularly what he calls “ the marks of the mmd?s 
“ affirming or denying.^’ And indeed he himself 
acknowledges, in a letter to Mr. Molyneux, that 
— “ Some parts of that third book concerning 
“ words, though the thoughts were easy and clear 
** enough, yet cost him more pains to express than 
all the rest of his essay : and that therefcnre he 
should not much wonder if there were in some 
“ parts of it obscurity and doubtfulness.” Now 
whenever any man finds this difficulty to express 
himself, in a language with wMch he is well 
acquainted, let him be persuaded that his thoughts 
are not clear enough: for, as SWift (I think) has 
somewhere observed, “ When the water is clear 
you will easily see to the bottom.” 

The whole of this vague chapter — Of Particles 
— (which should have contained an account of every 
thing but nouns ) is comprized in two pages and a 
half: and all the rest of the third book concerns 
only, as before, the force of the names of ideas. 

B. 

How is this to be accounted for ? Do you 
suppose he was unacquainted with the opinions of 
grammarians, or that he despised the subject ? 

H. 

No : I am very sure of the contrary : for it 

is plain he did not despise the subject ; since he 

E 
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repeatedly and strongly recommends it to others : 
and at every step throughout his essay I find the most 
evident marks of the journey he had himself taken 
through all their works : but it appears that he was 
by no means satisfied with what he found there 
concerning particles : for he complains that “ this 
“ part of grammar has been as much neglected, as 
* some others over diligently cultivated.” And 
says, that “ He who would shew the right use of 
“ particles, and what significancy and force they 
“ have,” (that is, according to his own division, 
the right use, significancy, and force of all words 
except the names of ideas) “ must take a little more 
pains, enter into his own thoughts, and observe 
nicely the several postures of his mind in dis- 
“ coursing.” For these particles, he says,— “ are 
all marks of some action or mtimation of the mind ; 
“ and therefore, to understand them rightly, the 
“ several views, postures, stands, turns, limitations, 
and exceptions, and several other thoughts of the 
“ mind, Jbr -which we have either none or very 
deficient names, are diligently to be studied. Of 
“ these there are a great variety, much exce^ng 
“ the number of particles.” For himself, he declines 
the task, however necessary and neglected by all 
others; and that for no better reason than — “ I 
“ intend not here a fiull explication of this sort of 
“ signs.” And yet he was (as he professed and 
thought) UTiting on the human understanding ; and 
therefore should not surely have left mankind still 
in the same darkness in which he found them, 
concerning these hitherto unnamed and (but by 
himself) undiscovered operations of the mind. 
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In ^ort, this seventh chapter is, to me, a full 
confession and proof that ’he had not settled his 
ΟΛνη opinion coneeming the manner of signification 
of words : that it sdl) renudned (though he did not 
chuse to have it so understood) a desideratum with 
him, as it did with our great Bacon before him : 
and therefore that he Λvould not decide any thing 
about it ; but confined himself to the prosecution 
of his ori^nal inquiry concerning the first sort of 
abbreviations f which is by far the most important to 
knowledge, and which he supposed to * belong to 
ideas^ 

But though he declined the subject, he evidently 
leaned towards the opinion of Aristotle, Scaliger, 
and Mess, de Port Royal : and therefore, without 
having sufficiently examined their position, he too 
hastily adopted their notion concerning the pre- 
tended Copula — ΰ, and»»oL” He supposed with 
them, diat affirming and denying were operations 
of the rtand; and referred all the other sorts of words 
to die same source. Though, if the diff^nt sorts 
of wmds had been (as he was willing to believe) 
to be accounted for by the ihfierent operations of 
the mind, it was almost inqpos^ble .they should 
have escaped the penetrating eyes of Mr. Locke . 
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CHAP. m. 

r 

OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


B, 

YOU said some time ago, very truly, that the 
number of parts of speech was variously reckoned : 
and that it has not to this moment been settled, 
what sort of difference in words should entitle them 
to hold a separate rank by themselves. 

By what you have since advanced, this matter 
seems to be ten times more unsettled than it was 
before : for you have discarded the differences of 
things^ and the differences of ideas, and the dif- 
ferent operations of the mind, as glides to a division 
of language. Now 1 cannot for my life imagine 
any other principle that you have left to conduct us 
to the part^ of speech. 

H. 

I thought I had laid down in the beginning, the 
principles upon which we were to proceed in oup 
inquiry into the manner of signification of words. 

B. 

‘^Vhich do you mean ? 


OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. ST 

H. 

The same which Mr. Locke employs in his 
inquiry into the Jbrce of words : viz.— The two 
great purposes of speech. 

B. 

And to what distribution do they lead you ? 

H. 

1. To words necessary for the (xunmurucation of 
our thoughts : and 

2. To abbreviations^ employed for the sake of 
dispatch. 

B. 

How many of each do you reckon ; — and which 
are they? 

H. 

In what particular language do you mean? For, 
if you do not confine your question, you might as 
reasonably expect me (according to the &ble) to 

make a coat to fit the moon in all her changes.” 

B. 

Why ! Are they not the same in all languages? 

H. 

Those necessary to the communication of our 
thoughts are. 

B. 

And are not the others also ? 

H. 

No : very different. 

B. 

I thought we were talking of universal grammar. 
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H. 

I liaeaii so too. Sut.I cannot answer the whole 
of your question, unless you ' confine it to some 
particular language with, which I am acqusdnted. 
— However, that need not disturb you: for you 
will find afterwards that the ριίηοφΐ65 will apply 
universally. 

B. 

Well : for the present then confine yourself to 
the necessary parts : and exemplify in the English. 

H. 

\ s 

In English, and in all languages, there are only 
two sorts of words, which are necessary for the 
communication of our thoughts. 

B. 

And they are ? 

H. 

1. Noun, and 2. Verb. 

B. 

These are the common names, and I suppose you 
use them according to the common acceptation. 

H. 

I should not otherwise have chosen them, but 
because they are commoidy employed; and it 
would not be easy to dispossess them of their 
prescriptive title: besides, without doing any 
mischief, it saves time in our discourse : and I 
use them according to their common acceptation. 

B. 

But you have not all this while informed me 
how many parts of speech you mean to Jay down. 
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That shall be as you please. Either Hvo or 
twenty, or more. In the strict sense of the term, 
no doubt both the necessaiy words and the abbre· 
viations are all of them parts of speech; because they 
are all useful in language, and each has a difierent 
manner of signification. But I think it of great 
consequence both to knowledge and to languages, 
to keep the words emplc^edforthe different purposes 
of speech, as distinct as possible. And therefore I 
am inclined to allow that rank <mly to die necessary 
words : (‘) ai^ to include all the others (whk^ are 
not necessary to speech, but merely substitutes of 
the first sort) under the title of abbreviations. 

B. 

Merely substitutes I You do not mean that you 
can discourse as well without as with them ? 

H. 

Not as well : a sledge cannot be drawn along 
as smoothly, and easily, and swiftly, as a carriage 
with wheels ; but it may be dragged. 

B. 

Do you mean then, that, without using any other 
sort of word whatever, and merely by the means 
of the noun and verb alone, you can relate or com· 
municate any thing that I can relate or communicate 
with the help of all the others? 

H. 

Yes : it is the ^at proof of all I have advanced. 
And, upon trial, you will find that you may do the 

(^) ReBnecessarias Philosophusprimo loco statuit : accesso-> 

lias autem & vicarias, mox.” 

J· C. ScALjiGER^ de Causis L. L. cap. 1 10.* 
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same. But, after the long habit and familiar use 
of abbreviatiom, your first attempts to do without 
them will seem very auk ward to you ; and you will 
stumble as often as a horse, long used to be shod, 
that has newly cast his shoes. Though indeed 
(even with those who have not the habit to struggle 
against) without abbreviations·, language can get on 
but lamely : and therefore they have been introduced, 
in difierent plenty, and more or less happily^ in all 
languages : and upon these two points — abbreviation 
of terms, and abbreviation in the manner of signifi- 
cation of words — depends the respective excellence 
of every language. All their other comparative 
advantages are trifling. 

B. 

I like your method of proof very well ; and will 
certainly put it to the trial. But before I can do 
that properly, you must explain your abbrevia- 
tions ; that I may know what they stand for, and 
what words to put in their room. 

H. 

Would you have me then pass over the two 
necessary parts of speech ; and proceed immediately 
to their abbreviations ? 

B. 

If you will : for I suppose you agree with the 
common opinion, concerning the words which you 
have distinguished as necessary to the communica- 
tion of our thoughts. Those you call necessary, 
I suppose you allow to be the signs of difierent 
sorts of ideas, or of difierent operations of the 
mind. 
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H. 

S 

Ifideed I do not. The business of the mind, 
as &r as it concerns language, appears to me to be 
very simple. It extends no &rther than to receive 
impressions, that is, to have sensations or feelings. 
—What are called its operations, are merely the 
operations of language. A consideration of ideasy or 
of the mindy or of things (relative to the parts of 
speech) vdll lead us no farther than to nouns : i. e. 
the signs of those impressions, or names of ideas. 
— The other part of speech, the verby must be 
accounted fcH* from the necessary use of it in com. 
munication. It is in fact the communication itself : 
and therefore well denominated Ptrytta Return, For 
tiie verb is quon loqtdmuni^) the nouuy de quo. 

Let us proceed then regularly ; and hear what 
you have to say on each of your two necessary 
parts of speech. 

(o)" Altenim est quodloqtfanur; ahenun deqaoloqdinnr.’* 

QviNCTiL. Itb. i. cap. 4. 


P 
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OF THE NOUN. 


H. 

OF the first part of speech — ^the noun,— it 
being the best understood, and therefore the most 
spoken of by others, I shall need at present to say 
little more than that it is the ^mple or complex, the 
particular or general sign, or name, of oiie or more 
ideas. 

I shall only remind you, that at this stage of 
our inquiry concerning language, comes in most 
properly the consideration of the force of terms: 
which is the whole business of Mr. Locke’s essay ; 
to which I refer you. And I ima^e that Mr. 
Locke’s intentim of confining himself to the con· 
sideration of the mind only, was the reason that he 
went no fiuther than to the force of terms ; and did 

I 

not meddle with their manner of signification, to 
which the mind alone could never lead him. 

B. 

Do you say nothing of the declension, number, 
case, and gender of nouns ? 
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H. 

At present notiiing : there is no pains· wordiy 
difficulty nor dispute about them. 

B. 

Surely · there is about the gender. And Mr. 
Harris particularly has thought it worth his while 
to treat at large of what others have slightly hinted 
concerning it:('') and has supported his reason· 
ing by a long list of poetical authorities. What 
think you of that part of his book ? 

H. 

That, with the rest of it, he had much better 
have let . it ^one : and as for his poetical authori- 
ties ; the muses (as 1 have heard Mrs. Peachum 
say of her own sex in cases of murder) are bitter 
bad judges in matters of philosophy. Besides 
that reason is an arrant despot ; who, in Ms own 
dominions, admits of no authority but his own. 
And Mr. Harris is particularly unfortunate in the 
very outset of that — “ subtle kind of reasoning (as 
“ he calls it) which discerns even in things withouf 

sex, a distant analog to that great natural dis· 

(v) << Pythagorici sexum in ctmcHa agnoscunt, &c. 

“ Mas ; Patiens^ Foemina.^Qnapropter Deua dicunt masculine ; 
Tcrray fceminine ; & Ignia^ masculind ; fe jiqua^ foeminine : 
quoniam in his Actio^ in isds Paasio relucebat/’ 

Campanella. 

<< In rebus inveniuntur duac propnetates generales, scilicet 
“ proprietas jigentia^ & proprietas Patientia. Genus est modus 
^ significandi nominis sumptus a proprietate acliva vel passiva. 

Genus masculinum est modus significandi rem sub proprietate 
^ agentis : Genus femininum est modus significandi rem sub 
^ proprietate patieptis.” 

Scotua Gram, i^ec, Ca/i. xvi. 
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“ tinction.” For his very first instances, -->the sun 
and the hook,— ^destroy the whole subdlty of this 
kind of reasoning.(") For Mr. Harris ought to have 
known, that in many Asiatic languages, and in all 
the northern languages of diis part of the globe 
which we inhabit, and particularly in our mother· 
language the Anglo-Saxon (fi:om which suk and 
HOOK are immediately derived to us) $un is ^e· 
inmme, andHooNismusru/tne.(^) So fenunine is the 

(^) It can only have been Mr. Harris’s authority, and the ill· 
founded praises lavished on his performance, that could mislead 
Dr. Priestly, in his thirteenth lecture, hastily and without 

exanunation to say Thus, for example, the sun having a 

stronger, and die moon a weaker influence over the world, and 
^ there being but two celestial bodies, so remarkable ; Allnations^ 
^ 1 believe, that use genders, have ascribed to the Sun the gender 
“ of the Mz/e, jaid to the Moon that of the Female** 

In the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, German, Dutch, Danish, and 
Swedish, sun is feminine : in modem Rusrian it is neuter. 

(*) ‘‘ Apud Saxones, L^na, Mom· Mona autem Germanis 
^ superioribus Mon^ alias Man} alias Man veterrimo 

“ ipsorum rege & Deo patiio, quern Tacitus meminit, & in Luna 
“ ^elebrabant.p— #Ex hoc Lunam masculino (ut Hebrai ) dicunt 
<< genere, Der Mon : Domin^mque ejus & Amasiam, e cujus 
^ aspectu ali^ languet, ali^ resipiscit, Die Son ; quasi hunc 
“ Lunam, banc Solem. Hinc & Idolum Luna^ viri , fingebant 
« specie ; non, ut Verstegan opinatur, foemin*.” 

Sfidman*8 Gloss, Mona. 

“ De generibus Nominum (qua per arflculos^ adjectiva, par- 
ticipia, Sc pronomina indicantur) hie nihil tradimus. Oixter 
tamen observet Lector, ut ut minuta res est, Solem ( Sunna vel 
^ Sunne ) in Angto-saxonica esse famimrd genex^s, & Lunam 
(Mona) esse masetdim** G. Hickes. 

Quomodo item Sol t^Xvirile^ Germanicum Sunn^femdninum· 
Dicunt emm Die Sunn^ non Der Sunn. Unde Sc Solem Tuisconis 
uxdrem fuisse fabulantur.” G. J. Vossiuai. 
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sun, that feir hot wench in flamii^ taffatta’*](y) 
that our northern mythology makes her the -wife of 
TuiscD. 

And if our English poets, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, &c. have, by a familiar prosopopia, made 
them of diflFerent genders ; it is only because, from 
their classical reading, they adopted the southern 
not the northern mythology ; and followed the pat- 
tern of their Greek and Roman masters. 

Figure apart, in our language, the names of 
things Avithout sex are also without gender. (*) 

(y) First part, Henry IV. 

(z) ^ Sexus enim nop nisi in AnimaH, aut in iis qua& Animalis 
^ naturam imitantur, ut Abores. Sed ab usu hoc &ctum est ; qni 
^ nunc masculinum sexum, nunc foemininum attribuisset/— — 

^ Proprium autem generum esse pad mutationem, satis patet ex 
^ genere incerto \ ut etiam Armentcia dixeiit Ennius, quae nos 
^ Armenia'* J. C. Scaligeb, de Cauds^ cafi. Ixxix. 

Nominum quoque genera mutantur adeo, ut privatim libros 
^ super hac re veteres confeceiint. Alterum argumentum est 
ex iis qua Dubia sive Incerta vocant. Sic enim dictum est, 

“ £Rc vel Hac dies. · Tertium testimonium est in quibusdam : 

“ nam Plautus collum masculino dixit. Item Juhar^ Palumbem^ 
atque alia, diversis quam nos generibus esse a priscis 
“ pronunciata.” Id, cap. ciii. 

Amour qui est masculin au singulier, est quelquefois feminin 
“ au pluriel ; de foUea amours. On dit au masculin, Un Comte 
« Un DuchS ; & au feminin Une Comte fiairie^ Une Duche pedrie. 
On d|t encore De bonnes gensy laf Des gens malheureux. Par 
ού vous voyez que le substantif Gens est feminin, lorsqu* il est 
“ precede d’ un adjectif; & qu’il est masculin, lorsqu* ilenest 
“ suivi.” H Abbe de Condillacy p. 2. chap. iv. 

The ingenious author of— Notes on the Grammatica Sinica 
of M. Fourmont— says, “ According to the Grammaire Rai^ 

“ sonee les genres ont etc inventes pour hs terminoisons. But the. ' 
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And this, not because our reasoning or under· 
standing differs from theirs who gave them gender ; 
(which must be the case, if the mind or reason 
was concerned in it.) (^) But because with us the 
relation of words to each other is denoted by the 
place or by prepositions: which denotation in 
their language usually made a part of the words 
themselves, and was shewn by cases or termma· 
tions. Thb contrivance of theirs, allowing them a 
more varied construction, made the terminating 
genders of adjectives useful, in order to avoid 
mistake and misapplication. 

<* Mess, dtt Port Royal have discovered a different origin ; they 
tell us ύΐ3Χ— Arbor CBt fermmne^ parceque comme tme bonne mere 
die porte cfu.^*iaV^Miratur non sua. How could Frenchmen 
^ forget that in their own la mdlleure dea Umguea poaaiblea^ Fruits 
trees are masculine^ and their fruits feminine ? Mr. Harris has 
^ adopted this idea : he might as well have left it to its legitiinate 
parents.” fi· 47. 

(a) ^ Sane in sexu seu genere physico omnes nadones con· 
venire debebunt ; quoniam natura est eadem^ nec ad placitum 
scriptonim mutatur. At Poetae & Pictores in coloribus non sem- 
^ per conveniunt. Ventos Romani non solum ftnxerunt esse viros, 
^ sed Sc Deos : at Hebrxi contra eos ut Nymphas pinxenint^— · 
Arbores Latini specie foeminea pinxerunt ; virili Hispaniy &c. 
Regiones urbesque Deas esse voluit Gentilium Ladnorum 
^ Theologia : at Germani omnia hxc ad neutrum rejecenint. 
^ £t quidem in Genere, seu sexiis chsdncdone grammaddl, 
^ magna est inter authores difterenda ; non solum in ^versis 
hnguis, sed edam in eadem. In Ladna, ne ad alias, recurram 
aliter Oratores, Sc aliter Poetx : aliter veteres, Sc aliter juniores 
^ sendunt, See. Iberes in Asia florere dicuntur. Sc linguam habere 
^ elcgantem, Sc tamen nullam generum varietatem agnoscunt.” 

CARAMVEf, IxU. 
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CHAP. V. 

OF THE Article and interjection. 


B. 

HOWEVER connected with the noun, and 
generally treated of at the same time, I suppose you 
forbear to mention the Articles at present, as not 
alloMring them to be a separate part of speech ; at 
least not a necessary part; because, as Wilkins 
tells us, ** the Latin is without them.”('’) Not- 
ttithstahding which, when you consider with him 
that “ they are so convenient for the gjreater dis- 
** tinctness of speech ; and that upon this account, 
** the Hebrew, Oreek, Sclavonic, and most other 
** languages, have them;” perhaps you will not 
diink it improper to follow the example of many 
Other grammarians : who, though like you, they 
deny them to be any part of speech, have yet treated 
of them separately from those parts which they 
enumerate. And this you may very consistently 
do,' even though you should consider them as the 

(*>) Essay, Part 3. Chap 3. 
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Abb6 Girard calls them, merely the aoant-coureurs 
to announce the approach or entrance of a noun.(‘^) 

(c) “ J’abandonne Tart de copier des mots dits & r^p^tes 
mille fois avant moi ; puisqu’ils n’expliquent pas les choses 
^ essentielles que j’ai dessein de faire entendre a mcs lecteurs. 
“ Une etude attentive faite d’apresrusagemlnstruitlnenmieux. 
“ Elle m’apprend que Γ Article est un mot etabli pour annoncer 
“ & particulariser simplement la chose sans la nommer : c’eSt a. 
“ dire, qu’il est une expression in definie, quoique positive^ dont 
“ la juste valeur n’est que de faire naitre Tidee d’une espece 
“ subsistente qu’on distingue de la totality des etres, pour etre 
^ ensuite nommee. Cette definition en expose dairement la 
nature & le service propre, au quel on le voit constamment 
^ attach^ dans quelque circonstahce que ce soit. Elle m’en 
^ donne une kl6e nette Sc determin^e : me le fidt reconnoitre par 
tout : & m’empeche de ie conibndre avec tout autre mot 
“ d’espece diffl^rente. Je sens pari^tement que lorsque je veux 
“ parler d’un objet, qui se pr^sente a mes yeux ou si mon imagi- 
^ nation, le genie de ma langue ne m’en foumit pas toujours la 
“ denomination precise dans le premier instant de Texecution de 
* la parole ; que le plus souvent il m’offre d’abord un autre mot, 
comme un commencement de sujet iHOpos6 Sc de distinction 
des autres objets ; aisorte que ce mot est un vndpr6paratoire 
A a. la denomination, par lequel elle est annoncee avant que de se 
^ presenter elle meme : Et voila V Article tel tjue je l*ai detini. 
^ Si cet Avant<oureur diminue la vivacite du langage, il y met 
^ en recompense une certaine politesse & une delicatesse qui 
“ naissentde cette id^e pr^paratoire Sc ind^finie d’un objet qu’on 
“ va nommer : car par ce moyen Tespiit 6tant rendu attentif 
avant qued^etre instruit,il a le pldsir d’aller audevant de la 
^ d6nomination, de la desirer, & de Tattendre avant que de la 
“ Xx>sseder. Plaiser qui a ici, comme ailleurs, un m6rite flateur, 
“ propre a piquer le gout. Qu’on me passe cette metaphore 
puisqu’elle a de la justesse, Sc £dt connokre d’une maniere 
^ sensible une chose treH^netaiihydque,^^ Diac. iv. 
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Of ^ the accounts which have been given 6f 
the article, 1 must I think that of the very in- 
genious Abb8 Girard to be the most hmtastic and 
absurd. The &te of thb very necessary word has 
been most singularly hard and unfortunate. For 
though without it, or some equivalent invention,(‘) 
men could not communicate their thoughts at all t 
yet (like many of the most useful things in thb 
world) from its unaffected simplicity and want of 
brilliancy, it has been ungratefully neglect^ and 
deluded. It has been considered, after Scaliger, 
as “ otiosum loquacimmis gentis instrumentumi'* 
or, at best, as a mere vaunt-courier to announce the 
coming of his master : whUst the brutish inarti- 
culate interjectiony which has notMng to do with 

speech, and is only the mberable refuge of the 

✓ 

speechless, has been permitted, because beautiful 
and gaudy, to usurp a place amongst words,, and 
to exclude the article from its well-earned dig^i^. 
But though the article is denied by many gramma- 
rians to be a part of speech ; it is yet, as you say, 
treated of by many, separately from those parts 
which they allow. This inconsistency('*) and the 

G 

(c) For some equivalent invention, see the Persian and other 
Eastern languages ; which supply the place of our article by a 
termination to those nouns which they would indefinitely par- 
ticularize. 

This circumstance of fact (if there were not other reasons) 
suflficiently explodes Girard’s notion of AvanKo/wreurs, 

What Scaliger says of the participle may very justly be 
applied to this manner of treating the article. “ Si non cst Nota^^ 
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cause of it are pleasantly ridiculed by Buonthatteij 
tt^hose understuidihg had courage sufficient to res- 
tore the article ; and to launch out beyond quelk 
fatah colifnne che gK antichi dvevan seghate col^Non 
plus ultra. Dodici” (says he, tratti 7. cap.· 22, 
23.) “ aiTermiaino esser fe parti dell’ orazione nella 
nostra lingual Ne ci siam curati che gli altri 
“ quasi tutti non ne voglion conceder piu d’ otto ; 
** mossij come si vede,- da Una certa soprastiziosa 
“ ostinazione (sia detto con pace e rivfercnaa loro) 
che gli autori pin aiitichi hanno stabilito tal nu·^ 
“ mero : Quasi che abbiano in tal thodo proibitO 
“ a noi il passar quelte ffitalicalonne che gli antichi 
“ avevan segnate col— Non phis ultra. Onde perche 
“ i Latini dicevan tiitti con una voce uniforme.a^ 
“ PdrteH Ofationis sunt Ctio:— qiiei che intomo a 
“ cent ani sono scrisson le regole di questa lingua, 
cominciavan con la medesima cantilena^ H che 
“ se sia da commendare o da biasimare non dirb : 
Basta che a me par Una cosa ridiculosa, dire·^ 
“ Otto son k parti deW orazione—^ subito so^i- 
ugnere-^Jia initanzi che io di quelle ificomitici a 
raghnare, fa mestiero che sopra gli Articoli alcuna 
“ cosa ti dicat 

“ Questo e il medesimo che se dicessimo^Tro 
“ son le parti del mondo : Ma prima ch* io ti 
** ra^oni di quelle, ia mestiero che sopra I’Europa 
* alcuna cosa ti dica<” 

imo vero si nonnullis ne pars quidem orationis ulla^ ab aliis 
« separata, judicata est j quo consilio ei rei, qu» nusquam extat, 
“ sedem statuunt/* Lib, 7. cap, ctiI. 


I 
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B. 

As &r as reacts the artick, 1 think you are 
right : but why such bitterness against the inter* 
jeetkm? Why 4o you not rath^ follow Buon·· 
mattei’s example ; and, instead of excluding 
both, admit them both to be parts of speech ? (*) 

H. 

Because the dominion of speech is erected upon 
the downfall of inteijections. Without the artful 
contrivances of langm^, mankind would have 
nothing but inteijections with which to communi·· 
cate, orally, any of their kdings. The neighing 
of a horse, the lowing of a cow, the barking of a 
d(^, the purring of a cat, sneezing, coughing, 
groaning, shrieking,' and every odter involuntary 
convulsion, with drid sound, have almost hs a 

title to be called parts of speech as inteiyectiohs 
have. Voluntary inteijections are only employed 
when the suddenness or vehemence of some affec- 
tion or passion returns men to their natural state ; 
and makes them, for a moment, forget the use of 


(e) ^ lnter|^ctionem non esse partem oradonisy sic ostendis. 
Quod naturale est, idem est apud omnes : sed gemitus et signa 
Istidas idem sunt apud piiuies ; sunt igitiir uaturales. Si vero 
naturales non s^mt partes oradonia, Nam ex partes, secundum 
Aiistote)em ex inatitutOi non naitmt^ del^ept constare. Inter- 
jecdonem Crxci adverbiis wlnumerant, sed ^so : nam neque 
Orxcis litens scnbantur, sed signa trisdtix, aut Ixddx, qualia in 
avibus, aut quadrupecdbus, quibus tamen nec vocem nec oradonem 
concedimus. Valla interjecdonem a pardbus oradonis rejick. 
Itaque Interjecdonem a pardbus oradonis excludimus : tantum 
abest, ut earn primam et precipuam cum Cxsare Scaligero 
consdtuamus.^ Sanctii Minerta. lib* cap. 2. De patribua 
qgpadomaj page 17 · Amat. 1714> 
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speedi(‘') : or when, from some circumstance, the 
shortness of time will not permit them to exercise 
it. And in books diey are only used for embellidi- 
ment, and to maik strongly the above situations.. 
3ut where speech can be employed, they are 
totally useless ; and are always insufficient for the 
piupose of communicating our thoughts. And 
indeed where will you look for tl^ iuteijection ? 
Will you find it amongst laws, or in books of 
civil institutions, in history, or in any treatise of 
useful arts or sciences ? No : you must seek for 
it in rhetorick and poetry, in novels, plays, and 
romances. 

B. 

If wlut yop s^y is tfue, I must aqknowledge 

that the article has had hard measure to be dis- 

• ♦·*'·#·* 

placed for the interjection. For by your declama- 
tion, and the zeal you have shewn in its defence, 
it is evident that you do not intend we should, with 
Scaliger^ consider it merely as otiosum instrument 

(0 The industrious and exact Cinomoj who does not appear 
ever to have had a single glimpse of reason, speaks thus of one 
interjection 

^ I varj affetti cui serve questa interiezzione Ah et Miy sono 
^ piu di vend : ma v* abbisogna d’un awertimento ; che nell* 

« espiimerli sempre diversificano il suono, e vagliono quel tanto . 
che, presso i Latini, Ah. Piroh. Oh. Vah. Hei. Pape, &c. Ma 
questa e parte spettante a chi pronunzia, che sappia dar lom 
^ Taccento di quell* affeto cui servono ; e sono 
“ d’esclamazione. 

“ di dolersi. 
di svillaveggiare. 
di pregare. 

« di gridare minacciando. 
di minacciare. 
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H. 

Most assuredly not : though 1 acknowledge tlut 
■it has been used o^osl· by many nations.(K) And I 
do not wonder that, keeping his eyes scdely on ^ 
superfluous use (or rather abuse) of it, he should 
too hastily ciCHiclude against d)is very necessary 
instrument its.elf, 

B. 

Say you so ! very necessary instrument ! Since 
then you have, contrary to my expectation, allowed 
its necessi^, I should be glad to know how the 
article comes to be so necessary to speech : and, if 
“ di sospirare. 

“ di sgarare. 

“ di maravigliarsi. 

" d* indtare. 

di sdegno. 

^ ^ dedderare. 
di reprendere· 
di vendicarsi. 

" di raccomandazione. 

^ di commovimento per allegrezza^ 
di lamentarsi. 

‘‘ di beffare. 

^ et altri varj.** 

Αηηοίατάοτά all? trattatOy delle Particelley di Cinomo. Cafikolo xi. 

(K) “ II serrat d souhaiter qu’on stippnm^t I’Ardcle, toutes 
^ les fois que les noms sont sueisammeit determines par la 
^ nature de la chose ou par les circonstances ; le discours en 
<< seroit plus vif. Mais la grande habitude que nous nous en 
^ sommes faite, ne le permet pas : & ce n’est que dans des 
“ proveibes, plus anciens que cette habitude, que nous nous 
« fiiisons une loi de le supprimer. On dlt^Paururete n*est pas 
^ vice : au lieu de dire— pduvret6 rCest pae un vice?* 

Condillac. Gram, part It, cap, 14. 

Without any injury to the meaning of the passs^, the arnc/e 
might have been omitted here by Condillac, t\yelve or thirteen 
times. 


I 
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necessary, how can the Latin language be without 
it, as most authors agree that |t is ?(**) And wheu 
you have ^ven me satisfaction on those points, you 
will penuit me to ask you a few questions farther, 

H. 

You may learn its necessity, if you please, from 
Mr. Locke : and that once proved, it fc^ows of 
consequence that I must deny its absence from the 
Latin, or from any other language,(‘) 

(^) feicet μΛΐ Xtygt* rt 

χρύ /fTeu* rg γβίξ eAiy«rf aufgce'git;^ 

Tggf Tg »βζ^μ£ν»9 aBgf ^ροτΑχξΤ^ί r« 9τ«^τ«||!· 

nXetrofgixM ΖιίτιιματΛ 5v 

« 

H Arttcvlu» nobis nullus & Grzcis superfluus.’* 

^ Satis constat Grscorum ArHcttlpa nqn neglectos a npbis^ 
^ sed eorum usum superfluum/* 

J. C. ScALiGEH C, L. L. ca/i. Ixxil^KCxxxi. 

It is pleasant after this to have Scaliger’s authority ag^ainst 
himself, and to hear him prove that the Latin not only has ern- 
clea^ but even the very identical article Ό of the Greeks : for he 
says (and nqtwithstanding the etymological dissent of Vossius, 
says truly) that the Latin Qui is no other than the Greek gy i. 

^ Ardctdumy Fabio teste, LatiAus senho non desiderat : imo, 
^ me judice, ρΐαηέ ignorat.” G. J. Vossius. 

^ Displeaj^ with the redundance of pardclei^ in the Greeks 
*^ .the Romans extended their dispt^sute to the Article^ ^hich 
^ they totally banished/^ JSfbtea on the Gramn^ca Shucu ς|Γ 
M Ajfons, Fquumont, 54. 

(>) ^ L’Article indicatif sfi suppl^e sur tout par la terminai- 
^ son, ^8 les langues a terrainaisons) comme la langue Latine. 
^ C’est ce qui avoit fait crmre mal^ia-propos que les Latins 
^ n’avoient aucun Article; & qui avoit £sdt conclvire plas mal^- 
propos encore que Γ Article n’etoit pas une partie du diagours.” 
CoyitT D£ Gebelin, Gram, Ur^eraaUe^fi. 192, 

The Latin qtda is evidently os ; and the Latin terminations 

a, vmy no other than the Greek article o»·' 


Ailfi flMTtHOfSCTlON. £5 

B. 

Mr» ILoCke ! He has not so nitich as even once 
hienU^ied the artklet 

h. 

Notwithstanding which he has sufficiendy proved 
its necessity ; and conducted us directly to its use 
and pilrpose.i For in the eleventh «^pter of the 
second book of his Essay, sect. 9, he seysj^** The ' 
“ use of words being to stand aS outward marks 
$ of our internal ideas, and those ideas being taken 
“ from particular things ; if every particular idea 
“ should have a particular name^ nathes would be 
** endlessi” So £^mn, book 3. chap. 3. treating 
of Genefdl Terms, he says,-^“ All things that exist 
“ being particulars, it may perhaps be thought 
“ reasonable that words> which ought to be con- 
“ formed to things, should be so too 1 I mean in 
their signification. But yet we find the quite 
“ contrary. The far greatest part of Ivords that 
“ make all languages, ^set General Terms. Which 
has not been the efiect of neglect, or chance, but 
“ of reason and necessity : For, first, it is impos> 

sible that every particular thii^ should have a 
distinct peculiar name. For the signification and 
“ use of Words depending on that connection which 
“ the mind makes between its ideas and the sounds 
“ it uses as signs of then» ; it is necessary, in the 
application of names to things, that the mind 
“ should have distinct ideas of the things, and 
“ retain also the particular name that belongs to 
“ every one. With its peculiar appropriation to tliat 
“ idea.' We may therefore easily find a reason why 
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“ men have never attempted to ^ve names W 
“ each sheep in their flock, or cfow that flies over 
their heads ; much less to call every leaf of plapts 
*< or grain of sand that Oame in their way by a 
“ peculiar name : Secondly, If it were possible, it 
“ would be useless ; because it would nc^ serve 
< < to the chief eBtd of huiguage. Men would in vain 
“ heap up names of . particular tMngs, that would 
“ not serve them to communicate their thoughts. 
“ Men learn names, and use them in talk with 
“ others, only that they may be understood; which 
“ is then only done, when by use or consent, the 
sound I make by the organs of speech excites in 
another man’s mind who hears it, the idea I apply 
to it in mine when I spe^ it. This cannot be 
done by names applied to particular thii^s, 
“ whereof I alone having the ideas in my mind, 
“ the names of them could not be significant or 
“ intelligible to another, who was not acquainted 
“ Avith all tliose very particular things which had 
“ fellen under my notice.” And again, sect. 11. 
— “ General and universal belong not to the real 
‘‘ existence of things ; but are the inventions and 
“ ereatmes of the understanding, made by it for 
“ its own use, and concern only signs. Universality 
“ belongs not to things themselves which are aU 
“ of them particular in their existence. When 
“ therefore we quit particulars, the generals that 
“ rest are only creatures of our own making; their 
“ general nature being nothing but the capacity 
“ they are put into of signifying or representing 
“ many particulars.” 
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Now from this necessity of general termsy follows 
immediately the necessity of the Article: whose 
business it is, to reduce their generality, and, upon 
dccasion, to, enable us to employ general terms for 
particulars. 

So that the article also, in combination with si 

% 

general term, is merely a substitute', but then it 
differs from those substitutes which we nave ranked 
under the general head of abbreviations ; because it 
is necessary for the communication of our thoughts, 
and supplies the place of words which are not in 
the Ismguage : whereas abbreviaiions are not neces- 
sary for communication ; smd supply the place of 
words which are in the language. 

B. 


, ♦ 

As far then as regards the article, Mr. Harris 

seetns at present to be the author most likely to 
meet with your approbation : for he not only esta- 
blishes its liecessity, in order ‘‘ to circumscribe 
“ the latitude of genera and species,” and there- 
fore treats of it separately ; but has raised it to a 
degree of importance much beyond all other mo- 
dern grammarians : and though he admits of only 
two articles, “ projperly and strictly so called,” viz. 
A and the; yet has he assigned to these two little 
wCrds full one fourth part in his distribution 6f 
langua^ i which, you kndw, is into — “ substan- 
tives, attributiveSj definitives, and connectives.” 

H. 

If Mr. Harris has not intirely secured my con- 
currence tvith his dpctrine of definitives, I must 


H 
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confess he has at least taken effectual care to place 
it compleatly beyond the reach of confutatim : 
He says. 

li “ The articles have no meiming, but when 
« associated to some other word.'’ 

2. “ Nothing can be more nearly related than the 

“ Greek article Ό to the English article 

“ THE;” 

3. “ But the article A defines in an imperfect 

“ manner.” 

4. “ Therefore the Greeks have no article corres- 

“ pondent to our article A.” 

5. However “ they supply its place. 

— And Him^ think you ? 

6. “ By a jV«g’a/wrt^’-^(observe tvell theit me* 

“ thod of supply)- — “ by a negation of their 
“ article Ό;” (that is, as he well explains . 
“ himself,) — without any thing prefixed, 
“ but only the article Ό withdrawn.” 

7. “ Even in English, we also express the force 

“ of the article A, in plurals, by the same 
“ negation of the article the('').” 

Now here I acknowledge myself to 'be compleatly 
thrown outj and, like the philosopher of old* 

(k) « It is perhaps owing to the imperfect manner in which 
" the article A defines, that the Creeks have no article corres- 
“ pondent to it, but supply its place, by a negation of thdr article 
“ ‘O.— ‘O mint, the man fell; tutftnrtf mnt, A man 

“ fell without any thing, prefixed, but only the article with- 
“ drawn. 
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merely for want of a firm resting>place on which 
to fix my maclune : for it would have been as easy 
for him to nose the earth with a fulcrum of ether, 
as for me to establish any reasoning or ailment 
on this sort of negatioa. For^ ** no^mg being 
prefixed,’** I cannot imagine in what manner or · 
m what respect a negation of ‘O or of thz , differs 
from a negation of Harris or of pudding. For lack 
however of the light of comprehension, I must do, 
as other grammarians do in similar situations ; atr 
tempt to illustrate by a parallel. 

I will suppose Mr, Qarris (when one of the lords 

•t 

of the treasury) to have addressed the minister ia the 
same style of reasoning.— r“ Salomes, sir, produce 
“ no benefit, unless associated to some receiver: 
my salary at present is but an imperfect pro- 

vision for myself and family : but your salary M 

_ .« 

‘ ί minister is much more compleat. Oblige me 
“ therefore by withdrawing my present scanty pit- 
“ tance; and supply its place to me, by a negation 
“ of your salary,” — I think this request could not 
reasonaUy have been denied : and what satisfiic· 
tion Mr. Harris would have felt by finding his 
theory thus reduced to practice, no persoil can 
better judge than myself; because I have experi· 

Even in English, where the article A cannot be used, as in 
“ plurals, its» force is expressed by the san;e negation· Those 
“ are the men^ naeans, Those are individuals of which we pos- 
“ sess some previous knowledge. Those are men^ the article 
^ apart, means no more than that they are so many vague and 
^ uncertain individuals ; just as the phrase^-^i many in the 
singular, implies one of the same number.” . 

Book 2, chap, \, 
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enced a conduct not much dissimilar from Ae 
rulers of the Inner Temple : who having firsit inticed 
me to quit one profession, after many years of 
expectation have very handsomely supplied its place 
to me by a negation of the other. (*) 

(S) Mr. y. H. Tooit was educated at Eton and at Cambridge, in 
which fatter college he took the degree of A. M; being intended 
for the established church of England, he entered into holy orders 
when young, and obtained the living of Brentfardy near London, 
which he held ten or twelve year^. Vpon the attempt to subjugate 

♦ · f « . ■ 

America by the British arms, he took a very active part in obtaining 
pecuniary subscriptions, for the purpose of affording some relief to those 
who had sufiered by the British arms i^t Lexington and Concord ; and 

I i * · . ' . » . · 

for this he became obnoxious to the court ; he underwent a prosecution 
* * 

for his benevolence and public spirit and was sentenced by lard Mantfieldy 
to pay a fine of !^00 pounds sterling, and imprisoned twelve months ; 
during his confinement he wrote the letter to Mr. Dunning, his counsel, 
which forms the basis of this work : soon afler he relinquished the 
clerical profession, and applied hiinself to the study of the law; he became 
in 1786, a student in the Inner Temple ; but although there was no 
objection to his abilities, no want of recommendation, no suspicion even 
annexed to his moral character; the hand of ptmer, unseen but in its 
effects, stood between him and the pursuit of honor, fortune, and fame ; 
and while hundreds were constantly admitted without passing any other 
ordeal than that of keeping commont (which consists in eating of a certrin 
number of dinners and drinking abundance of wine) and repeating 
certain answers to a formulary of interrogatories; yohn Home Tooke 
was refused admission, only because he had been in hofy ordereg though 
it is notorious, that all lawyers in England before the reformation were' 

* * * t ' · « 1 

clergymen. It is to this negation of one profession, after having been 
enticed out of another, that he here adverts. 

i · 
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THE three following chapters (except some 

small alterations and additions) have already been 

^ven to the public in a htter^ to Mr. Dukninc 

in the year 1778 : which, though published, was 

not writtep on Ae spur of the occasion. The 

substmce of that letter, and of all that I have 

farther to communicate on the subject of language, 

has been amongst the loose papers in my closet 

now upwards of thirty years ; and would probably 

have remained there some years longer, and have 

been finally consigned with myself to oblivion, if 

I had not been made the miserable victim of — 

* · 

two prepositions and a conjunction. 

The officiating priests indeed(’) were themselves 
of rank and eminence sufficient to dignify and 
grace my ffill. But that the conjunction that, 
and the' prepositions of and concerning (words 
which have hitherto been held to have no meaning) 
should be m^e the abject instruments of my cwil 
extinction, (for such was the intention, ^nd such 
has been the consequence of my prosecution;) 
appeared to me to make my exit from civil life as 
degrading as if 1 had been brained by a lady’s fan. 

( 1 ) Attorney general 7%urfo«>— «ince chancellor and a peer. 

Solicitor general Wedderburne~-«0Dsx chancelWr and a peer. 

Elarl Mansfield, chief justice. 

Mr. Buller— since a judge. 

Mr. 'Wallace— «nee attorney goieral. 

Mr. Mansfield— since solidtor general. 

Mr. Bearcroft— since chief justice of Chester. 
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For mankind in genoal are not sufficiently aware, 
that words without meaning, or of equivocal mean- 
ing, are the everlasting engines of fraud and injus- 
tice : and that the grin^nbber of Westminster-hall 
b a more fertile, and a much more formidable 
source of imposture, than the abracadabra of ma- 
gicians. 

Upon a motion made by me in arrest of judg'* 
ment in the court of king’s-bench in the year 1777 , 
the chief justice adjourned the decision : and in- 
stead of arguments on the merits of my objection, 
(which hoΛvcver by a side- wind were falsely repre- 
sented by him merely literal flaws) { ') desired 
that precedents might be brought by the attorney 
general on a future day. None were however 
adduced, but by the chief justice himself; who 
indeed produced two. (Thereby depriving me of the 
opportunity of oombating the precedents and th^ir 
application, which I should have had, if they had 
been produced by the attorney general ("), And 
on the strength of these two precedents alcme, 
(forgetting his own description and destinction of 
the crime to the jury) he decided against me (®). 

(m) Lord Monoid 

^ If the defendant has a legal advantage frofn a literal flaW| 
God forbid that he should not have the benefit of it.’’ 

ProceediT\g» in K, JB, The King agaimt Home· 

(n) ic Lord Mansfield 

^ I fancy the attorney general was mrprized with the 
“ objection.” 

(®) The attorney general^ in Ms reply^said to the jury, “ Let 
^ us a little see what is the nature of thd observations he makes : 
^i'in th| first place, that 1 left it exceedingly short: and the 
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1 say, on the strength of those two precedents 
alone. F<h‘ the gross perversion and misapplication 
of the technical term de bene essCf was merely /tour 
eblouir, to introduce the proceedings on the trial, 
and to divert the attention from the only point in 

objection to my having left it ahort} was simply this ; that I 
^ had stated no more to you but this, that of imputing to the 
^ conduct of the king’s troops the ciime oi muider. Mnw ί 
<< stated itj ae imfiuted to the troopsy oRDEiiEn at they were upon 
^ the PUBLIC SEE VICE.” 

Lord Mansfield to the jui^ 

“ Read the paper. What is it? Why it is this; that our 
^ beloved American fellow subjects— rebellion agcdnet the 
«fa/»— 4iot beloved so as to be abetted in their rebellion.” 
Agsdny— “ What is the employment they (the troops) are or- 
" OKRED upon ? Why then what ane they ^hogave the orders ? 
^ Draw the conclusion.” Agauv— The unhappy resistance 
to the LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY of this kingdom by many 
^ of our fellow subjects in America : the legislature of this 
^ kingdom have avowed that the Americans rebelled : troops 
^ are ehploted u/iom tMs ground. The case is here between a just 
« goroemment and rebellious Agaiiv— ^ You will 

^ read tlus paper ; you wUl judge whether it is not denying the 
^ government and legislative authority England** And again, 
— If you are of opinion that they were all murdered (like 
^ the cases of undoubted murders^ of Glenco, and twenty other 
^ massacres that might be named) why then you may form a 
^ Afferent concluskmi” 

And again— If some solAer% without authority had got in 
" a drunken fray, and murder had ensued, and that this paper 
^ could relate to that, it would be quite n Afferent thing from 
^ the charge in the information : because it is charged'-^ a 
^ seditious libel^ tending to disqtdet the ndnds the people** See 
the trial. 

A man must be not only well practised, but even hackneyed 
in our courts of justice, to Ascover the above description of my 
crime in the prepositions^ of and concerning. Be that as it 
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queetion— the sufficiency of the charge in the 
recwd. And I cannot believe that any man Ueath^^ 
ing (except lord Mansfield) either in the profession 
or out of it, will think it an argument against the 
validity of my objection; that it was brought 

forward only by myself, and had not been alleged 

• · > 

before by the learned counsel for the printers. 
This however I can truly tell his lordship ; that the 
most learned of thelii all, (absit invwRa ) Mr. Dun- 
ning, was not aware of the objection when I first 
mentioned it to Him ; that he would not believe the 
information could be so defective in all its counts, 
till I produced to him an office copy : when to his 
astonishment he found it so, he felt no jealousy 
that the objection had been missed by himself ; but 
declared it to be insupetabie and fatal: and bad 
me rest assured, that whatever might be lord 
Mansfield’s wishes, and his courage on such occa- 
sions, he Would not dare to overrule the objection. 
And when after the close of the first day, I hinted 
to him my suspicions of lord Mansfield’s intentions 
by the “ God forbid;'' and by the perverted and 
misapplied “ ae bene essef in order to mix the 
proceedings on the trial Λvith the question of record ; 
he smiled at it, as merely a method which his 

may : it U evident that the attorney general and the chief justice 
did not expect the jury to be so enlightened ; and therefore 
(yihen I had no longer a right to often my Hfi* ) they described a 
crime to them in that plain language which I still contend I bad 
a right to expect in the information; because^— ^ Λ eetUtioua 
Ubel tending to diequiet the ndndt tf the peofdef-.Axi& been deter- 
mined to be mere paper and packthread, and no part of the charge. 
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lordship took Of letting the matter down gently^ 
and breaking the abruptness of his fall- 

Strange as it may appear ! one of those prece- 
dents was merely imagined by the chief justice, 
but never really existed. And the other (through 
ignorance of the meaning of the conjunction that) 
had never been truly understood { neither by the 
counsel who originally took the exception, nor 
perhaps by the judges who made the decision, nor 
by the reporter of it, nor by the present chief 
justrce who quoted and misapplied it< 

Mr. Dunning undertook to prove (and did actil- 
ally prove in the house of lords) the non-existence 
of the main precedent ; and I undertook, in that 
letter to Mr. Dunning, to shew the real merits 
and foundation, and consequently lord Mansfield’s 
misapplication of the other t and I undertook 
this, because it afforded a very striking instance' 
of the importance of the meaning of words ; not 
only (as has been too lightly supposed) to meta- 
physicians and schoolmen, but to the rights and 
happiness of mankind in their dearest concerns — ■ 
the decisions of courts of justice. 

In the house of lords these two precedents (the 
fbundation of the judgment in the king’s bench) 
were abandoned ; and the description of my crime 
against government was adjudged to be sufficiently 
set forth by the prepositions of and concerning. 

Perhaps it may make my readers smile ; but I 
mention it as a farther instance of the importance 
of inquiry into the meaning of words ;i — Aat in the 
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decisibli of the judges in the house Of lords, the 
chief justice De Grey (who found of and con- 
cFRNiNG so Comprehensive, clear, and definite) 
began by declaring that— — “ the word certainty 
“ [which the law requires in the description of 
“ crimes3 is as indefinite [that is, as uncertain'] as 
“ any word that could be used.” Now though 
certainty is so uncertain, we must suppose the 
word iibel to be very definite : and yet if I were 
called upon for an equivalent term, I believe I could 
not find in our language any word more popularly 
apposite than calumny; which is defined by Cicero, 
in his offices, to be — “ callida &? malitiosa Juris 
“ interpretatio.” 

If there was any mistake (tvhich however I am 
very far firofti believing) in this decision, sanctioned 
by the judges and the house of lords; I shall be 
justified in applying (with the substitution of the 
single word, grammatici Sox istoricij what Giannone, 
who was himself an excellent lawyer, says of his 
Countrymen of the same profession : — “ Tanta 
“ ignoranza avea loro bendati gli occhi, che si pre- 
“ giavano d’essere solamente legisti, e non gram- 
“ matici ; non accorgendosi, che perchl non erano 
“ grammatici, eran percio cattivi legisti” 

Isti civil, di Napoli. Intro. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE WORD. THAT. 


B. 

BUT besides the articles “ properly and strictly 
80 called,” I think Mr. Harris and other gram- 
marians say, that there are some words which, 
according to the different mapner of using then^, 
are sometinies articles and sometimes pronouns,: 
and that it is difficult to determine to which class 
they ought to be referred('’). 

(p) It must be confessed indeed that all these words do not 
always appear as pronouns. When they stand by themselves 
<< and represent some noun, (as when we say— this is virtue^ 
or hiKlt,Ka;f, Give me that) then are they pronouns, ButAvhen 
they are associated to soine noun, (as when we say— this 
habit is virtqe, or htx\tx,o)q, that man defrauded me ) then as 

“ they supply not the place of a noun, but only serve to ascertain 

» ' * 

^ one, they fall rather into the species of definitives or articles. 
That there is indeed a near relation between pronouns\and 
articles, the old grammarians have alj acknowledged ; and 
some words it has been doubtful to which class to refer. The 
^ genuine propoun ahvays stands by itself, assuming the power 
of a noun, and supplying its place^The genuine aiticle 
never stands by itself, but appears at all times associate^ to 
something else, requiring a noun for its support, as inuch as 
attributives or adjectives,” 


Hermes, book i. chap. v. 
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H. 

They do so : and by so doing, sufficiently 
instruct us (if we will but use our common sense) 
what value we ought to put upon such classes and 
such definitions. 

B, 

Can you give us any general rule by which to 
distinguish when they are of the one sort, and 
when of the other? 

H, 

Let them ^ve the rule who thus confound 
together the manner of signification of words, and 
the abbreviations in their construction : than which 
no two things in language are more distinct, or 
ought to be more carefully distinguished. I do 
not allow that any words change their nature in 
this manner, so as tb belong sometimes to one 
part of speech, and sometimes to another, finm the 
different ways of using them, I never could 
perceive any such ffuctuati(m in any word what- 
ever : though I know it is a general charge brought 
erroneously against words of almost every denomi- 
nation(«). But it appears tp me to be all, error ; 
arising from the fal^ measure which has been 
taken of almost every sort of words ; whilst the 
words themselves appear to me to continue imth- 
fully and steadily attached, each to the standard 

(9) “ Certains mots sont adverbes^ firefiodtionsy 8c conjomtUma 
“ en meme temps: 8c repondent ainsi au m^me temps: d 
« diverses parties d’oraison selon que la graramaire les emploie 
“ diversement.” BuffieRj Art. 150· 

And so say all other Grammarians. 
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under which it was originally inlisted : but I desire 
to wave this matter for the present; because 
I think it will be cleared up by what is to fdlow 
cbnceming the other sorts of words: at least, if 
that should not convince you, I ^lall be able more 
easily to satisfy you on this head hereafter. 

B, 

I would not willingly put you out of your own 
way, and am contented to wait for the explanation 
of many things, till you shall arrive at the place 
which you may think proper for it. But really 
what you have now advanced, seems to me so very 
extraordinary and contrary to feet, as well as to the 
uniform declaration of all gram mar ians ; that you 
must excuse me, if, before we proceed any farther, 
J mention to you one instance. 

Mr. Harris and other grammarians say that the 
word THAT, Is sometimes ^article and sometimes 
a pronoun. However I do not desire an' explana- 
tion of that [point] : because I see how you Λνίΐΐ 
easily reconcile that [difference], by a subauditur 
or an abbreviation of construction: and I agree 
with you there. But what will you do with the 
conjunction that? 

Is not this a very considerable and manifest 
fluctuation and difference of signification in the 
same word? Has the conjunction that, any the 
smallest correspondence or similarity of significa- 
tion with THAT, the article^ or pronoun ? 

H. 

In my opinion the word that (call it as you 
please, either article^ or pronoun, or conjunction) 


ro OF THE WORD THAT. 

retains always one and the same signification. 
Unnoticed abbreviation in construction and differ. 
enc6 of position have caused this appearance of 
fluctuation ; and misled the grammarians of all 
languages both antient and modem : for in all they 
make the same mistakei Pray, answer me a 
question. Is it not strange and improper that we 
should, without any reason or necessity, employ 
in English the same word for two different mean- 
ings, and purposes ? 

B. 

I 

I think it wrong : and I see no reason for it, but 
many reasons against it. 

H. 

Well ! Then is it not more strange that this same 
impropriety, in this same case should run through 
ALL languages? And that they should all 
use an article., without any reason, unnecessarily, 
and improperly, for this same conjunction; with 
which it has, as you say, no correspondence nor 
similarity of signification ? 

B. 

If they do so, it is strange. 

H. 

They certainly do ; as you will eakily find by 
inquiry. Now does not the uniformity and uni. 
versality of this supposed mistake, and unnecessary 
impropriety, in languages which have no connexion 
with each other, naturally lead us to suspect that 
this usage of the article may perhaps be neither 
mistaken nor improper ? But that the mistake may 
lie only witli us, who do not understand it ? 


η 
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B. 

No doubt what you have said, if true,- would 
afford ground foi'suspicion. 

H. 

If true ! Examine any languages you please, and 
see whether they also, as well as the English, have 
not a supposed conjunction which they employ as 
we do THAT ; and which is also the same word as 
their supposed article or pronoun. Does not this ' 
look as if there was some reason for employing 
the article in this manner ? And as if there was some 
connexion and similarity of fignification between 
it and this conjunction ? 

B. 

The appearances, 1 own, are strongly in favour 
of your opinion. But how shall we find out what 
that connexion is? 

H. 

Suppose we examine some instances ; and, still 
keeping the same signification of the sentences, 
try whether we cannot, by a resolution of their 
construction, discover what we want. 

EXAMPLE. 

I wish you to believe that I would not wilfully 
hurt a fly. 

RESOLUTION. 

I would not wilfully hurt a fly ; I wish you to 
believe that [assertion]. 

EXAMPLE. 

She knpwing that Crooke had been indicted 
for forgery, did so and so. 
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RESOLUTION. 

Crooke had been indicted for forgery ; she, 
knowing that, [fact] did so and so C). 

, EXAMPLE. . 

You say that the same arm which, when 
contracted, can lift — ; when extended to its utmost 
reach, will not be able to raise—. You mean 
THAT we should never forget our situation, and 
THAT we should be prudently contented to do good 
within our oAvn sphere, where it can have an effect 5 
— and THAT we should Hot be misled even by a 
virtuous benevolence and public spirit, to waste · 
ourselves in fruitless efforts beyond oUr power of 
influence. 

RESOLUTION. 

- The same arm which, vdien contracted, can 
lift; — ^when extended to its utmost, reach, will 
not be able to raise you say that. We should 
never forget our situation; — ^you mean that : and 
we should be contented to do good within our own 
sphere where it can have an effect you mean 
that : and we should not be misled even by 
a virtuous benevolence and public spirit to waste 
ourselves in fruitless efforts beyond our power of 
influence ; — ^you mean that. 

EXAMPLE. 

They who have well considered that kingdoms 
rise or fall, and that their inhabitants are happy 
or miserable, not so much from any local or 
accidental advantages or disadvantages ; but accord· 
ingly as they are well or ill governed; may best 
determine, how far a virtuous mind can be neutral 
in politics. · 

(*■) King V. Lawley. Strange’ a Reporta. Eaater T. 4 Gew. 3. 
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RESOLUTION. 

Kingdoms rise or &11, not so much from any 
local or accidental advantages or disadvantages, 
but accordingly as they are well or ill governed ; 
— they who have well considered τηλτ (inaximj, 
may best determine how ϊζχ a virtuous mind can 

^ I 

be neutral in politics : and the inhabitants of 
kingdoms are happy or miserable, not so much 
from any local or accidental advantages or disad- 
vantages, but accordingly as they are IveU or ill 
governed ;~they who have considered that, may 
best detehnine- how far a virtuous mind can be 
neutral in politics ("). 

(8) << Le despotisme ecrase de son sceptre de ler le plus beau 
^ pays du monde : II ^itible que les malheurs des hommes 
croissent en proportion des efforts que la nature &it pour les 
“ rendre heureux.*’ Savakt. 

<< Dans ce paradis tetrestre, stii milieu de iant de richesses, 
“ qui croiroit que Ife Siafnois est peut-etre le plus miserable des 
^ peuples ? Le gouvemement de Siam est de^otiqiid : le souve- 
“ rain jouit seul dU droit de la liberti6 naturelle d tons les 
“ hbmmes. Ses sujets sont Ses esclaves ; chactiii d* eux lui 
“ doit six mois de service personnel fchaque ann^e; sans aucun 
^ salaire et meme sans nourriture; 11 leiir aCebrde leS six autres 
“ pour se procurer de quoi vivre/* [Happj^, happy England, if 
elrer thy miserable inhabitants shall, in respect of taxation, be 
elevated to the condition of the Siumois ; when thy taskmasters 
shall be contented with half the prodxlce of thy industry 1]— 
“ Sous un tel gohvemement il n*y a point de loi que protege 
“ les particuliers contrO la violence, et qUi leiir assure aucuUe 
propriety. Tout depend des fantaises d^un prince abruti par 
“ toute sorte d’exces, et surtout par ceiix dU pouvoir ; qui passe 
^ ses jours enferm6 dans un serrail, ignorant tout ce qui se fait 
* hors de son palais, et sur tout les malheurs de ses peuples. 
^ Copenclant ceux-ci sont ΗνΓέβ a m cupidite des grands, qti 

K 
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EXAMPLE. 

Thieves rise by night that they may cut men’s 
throats. 

sont les premiere esclaves, et approchent seuls a des jours 
*· marqu^S) mais toujours en tremblant, de la personne du des- 
‘‘ pote, qti’ ils adorent comme une divinit6*^-i^ujette i des 
caprices dangereux.** 

Voyages <Ttm Philosopher \M(ms, Porvre] Londres^ 1769. 

The above heart-rending reflexions, Which Savary makes at 
the sight of Egypt, and monsiettr Poivre at the condition of 
Siam, might serve as other examples for the conjunction in 
question j but I give them for the sake of their matter : and 
1 think myself at least as well justified (I do not expect to be 
as well rewarded) as oiir late poet laufeat ; Whb, upon the follow- 
ing passage of Milton’s Comusj 

^ And sits as safe as in a Senate housey* 
adds this flagitious note : 

Not many years, after this was written, Milton’s f&ienos 
‘‘ shewed, that the safety of a senate house was not inviolable. 
^ But when the people turn legislators, what place is safe against 
“ the tumults of innovation, and the insults of disobectience.” 

1 believe our late laiireat meant not so much to cavil at 
Milton’s expression, as to seize an impertinent opportunity of 
recommending himself to tlie powers wAicA bey by a cowardly 
insult on the dead and persecuted author’s memofy, and on the 
aged, defenceless constitution of his country 

A crkic who should really be displeased at Milton’s expres- 
sion, would rather shew ils impropriety by an event which had 
happened before it was used, than by an event which the poet 
could not at that time foresee. Such a critic adverting to the 5th 
of November, 1605, and to the 4th of January, 1641, might 
more truly say-^‘ Not many years both htfore and after this 
was written, Warton’s FRiSNDS shewed that the safety of a 
senate house was not inviolable.” 

With equal impertinepce and malignity (pages 496, 538,) has 
he raked up the ashes of jQueen Caroline and Queen Elizabeth ; 
whose private characters ittid moffensive amusements were as 
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RESOLUTION. 


Thieves may cut men’s throats, (for) that 
(purpose ) they rise t>y night. 

After the same manner, 1 imagine, may aU 
sentences be resolved (in all languages) where the 
conjunction that (or its equivalent) is employed : 
and by such resolution it will ^ways be discovered 
to have merely the same force and signification, 
and to be in fact nothing else but the very same 
word which h) other places is called an article or a 
pronoun. 


For any thing that immediately occurs to me, 
this may perhaps be the case in English, where that 
is the only conjunction of the same signification 
which we employ in this manner ; but your last 
example makes ine believe that this method of 
resolution will not take place m those langfuages 
which have different conjunctions for this same 
purpose : and if so, I suspect that your whole 
reasoning on this subject nmy be without founda- 
tion, For how can you resolve the original of your 
last example ; where (unfortunately fm your notion) 
UT is employed, and not the neuter article qyon ? 


« Ut jug^ulent homines surgunt de nocte latrones.” 

I suppose you will pot say that ut is the Latin 


little connected wi^ Milton’s poems, as this animadversion on 
Warton is with the subject I am now treating. 

i^erhaps, after all, the concluding Une of Milton’s epitaph, 

“ Rege sub augusto fas sit laudare Catonem.” 
is artfully made by Mr. Wartqn the concluding line also of his 
nc^s j in otder to account for his present virulence, and to soften 
ine rpsentm^nt of Ids readers at the expence of his patron 
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neuter article. For even Sanctius, who stru^led 
so hard to withdraw quod from amongst the 

conjunctions, yet still left ut amongst them without 

molestation (‘). 

(0 It is not at all extraordinary that ut and quon should be 
indifferently used for the same conjipctive purpose ; for as ut 
(originally written uxi) is nothing but Λ : So is quod (anciently 
written quoddk) merely 

^ Quodde tuas laudes culpas^ nil proficis hilum.” 

Lucilius. 

(See note io Havercamp’s and Creech’s Lucretius ; where 
QUODDE is mistakenly derived from olnh,) qu, in Latin, being 
sounded (not as the English but as the French pronounce qu, 
that is) as the Greek K ; Kat (by a change of the character, not 
of the sound) became the Latin Qtie, (used only enclitically indeed 
in modem Ladn.) Hence Κλ< ίτΙ/ became in Latin Qu* 
Quoddi^Quodde—Quod, Ofwhich, if Sanctius had been aware, 
he would not have attempted a distinction between ut and quod : 
since the two words, though differently Corrupted, are in sub- 
stance and origin the same. 

The perpetual chan^je of τ into ioid vice versuy is so very 

familiar to all who have ever paid the smallest attention to Ian- 

. · * * * ' . 

guage, that I should not think it worth while to notice it in the 
present instance ; if all the etymological canonists, whom I have 
seen, had not been remarkably inattentive to the organical causes 
of those literal changes of which they treat. 

Skinner (who was a physician) in his Prolegomena Etymolo- 
gica, speaking of the frequent transmutation of s into z, says very 
tmly— Sunt san^ litera sono jerd eadem.” 

But in what does that ,/b·^ consist ? For s is not nearer in souQd 
to z, than p is to b, or than τ is to d, or than f is to v, or than κ 
is to G, or that th (Θ) in thing , is to th (D) in that , or than sh 
is to the French j. 

(N. B. TH and sh are simple consonants, and should be 
marked by single letters, j, as the English pronounce it, is a 
dpuble consonant ; and should have two characters.) 
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H, 

\ 

You are not to expect from me diat I should, in 
this place, account etymolo^cally for the different 
words which some languages (for there are 
others beside the Latin) may sometimes bcnrow 
and employ in this manner instead of their own 
common article. But if you should hereafter exact 
it, I shall not refuse the undertaking : although it b 
not the 'easiest part of etymology : for abbreviation 
and corruption are ahoays busiest vnth the tfiords 
which are most Jrequently in use. Letters, like 
spldicrs, being very apt to desert and drop off 
in a long marph, and especially if their passage 


For these seyen coyple of simple copsonants, viz. 


With the 
compression. 



Without the 
Compression. 


differ each from its partner, by no variation whateyer of articuli^· 
tion ; but singly by a certain unnoticed and almost imperceptible 
motion or compression of or near the Larynx ; which causes what 
Wilkins calls ^ some land of murmured Tliis compression the 
Welch never use. So that when a Welchman, instead of 

“ I vow, by God, Dat Jenkin iza wizzard,^ 
pronounces it thus, 

“ I fow, py Cot, 0at Shenkin iss a wissart 
he articulates in every other respect exactly as we do ; but omits 
the compression nine times in this sentence . And for filing in this 
one point only, changes seven of our consonants : for we owe 
seven additional letters, (i. e. seven additional sounds in our 
language) solely to the addition of this one compression to sevep 
ihfferent articulations. 
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happens to lie ne^ the confines of an enemy’s 
country (“). Yet I doubt not th^t, with this clue, 
you will yourself be able, upon inquiry, to account 
as easily (and in the same manner) for the use of 
all the others, as 1 know you can for vt ; which is 
merely the Greek neuter article ότ/(')> adopted 
for this conjunctive purpose by the Latins, and by 
them originally written UTi : the o being changed 
into u, fiOm that propensity which both the ancient 
Romans had ("), and the inodern Italians still 

(«) Nous avons deja dit, que Talteration du deriv6 augmen- 
‘‘ toit a mesure que le temps Teloignoit du primitif ; & nous 
" avons Viputb^outes chorea d^cd^eura eg»/ii9^parceque la 

^ quantity de cette alteration depend aussi du cours que ce mot a 

« 

dans le public. 11 s’use, pour ainsi dire, en passant dans un 
plus grand nombre de bou^hes, sur tout dans la bouche du 
¥ peuple : & la rapidit6 de cette circulation equivaut a une plus 
longue duree. Les nomes des Saints & les noms de bapteme 
" les plus communs, en sont un exemple. Les mots qui revien- 
nent le plus soiivent dans les langues, tels que les verbes etre^ 
faire^ vouloir^ alierj & tous ceux qui servent d lier les autres mots 
dans le discour^ sont sujets a de plus grandes alterations. Ce 
“ sont ceux qui ont le plus besoin d’etre fixes par la langue ecrite.” 
Encychpedie ( Etymologic J par M. De Brosses« 

(V) « Uti est mutata βτ/.” 

J. C. ScAJLiGER,deC. L. L. cap. 173^ 

(w) So in the antient form of self devotion. 

VT£I. £GO. AXIM. PRAI. ME. FORMIDINEM. METOM. qUE. 
^ OMNIOM. DIRAS. SIC. VTEI. VERBEIS. NONCOPASO ITA. PRO. 
“ REPOFLICA. POFOLl. ROMANI. qUlRlTlOM· VITAM. SALUTEM. 
^ qUE. MEAM. LEGIONES. AUXSILIA. qUE. HOSTIOM. MEOM. 
“ DIVEIS. MANEBOUS. TELLOVRI. qUE. DEVOVEO.” 

So in the laws of Numa, and in the twelve tables, and in all 
antient inscriptions, O is perpetually found where the modem 
Latin uses U. And it is but reasonable to suppose, th^t the 
pronunciation preceded the change of the orthography. 
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havb (*), upon many occasions, to pronUunce 
even their own o l&e an u. Of which I need not 
produce any instances. (^) 

The resolution therefore of the ori^nal will be 

like that of the translation ; . 

» « 

Latrones jugulent homines surgunt de nocte." 

I 

(*) “ Quant a la voyelle u pour ce qu’Us (les Italiens) raimetit 
fort, sdnsi qUe tious CQgnoissons par ces mots ufficio^ lUnigato^ 
&c. je pense bien qu’ils la tespect^t plus que les autres.’* 

HenUi Estiexe, de la fireceil, de la L, F, 

(y) 02 t stretta amicizia coll’ v, usandosi in molte voci 

scambievolmente.” 

Menage, Cambiamenti delle lettere. page 1 6 . 

Manage quotes Quinctilian, Festus, Velius Longus, Victori- 
tius, Cassiodonis, Servius, Prisciani Virgil, Jul. C. Scaliger. 

“ La V par che prevalesse ne’piimi tempi e piu remoti, 
quando i Latini memori della Eolica orig^e, o imitando gli 
« umbli e gli Etruschi, Uteram τ pro o efferebant: (1.) e pro- 
nunziavano Funtea^ Frundea^ Acherunte^ Humonea^ e simili. 
(2.) Quindi Ovidio, avendo detto che una volta il iiome di 

e 

Oricne era Uriorij soggiugne^-/ier£fc'd?i antiquum Uterd prima 
« aonum, (3.) Ne^ tempi posteriori si ando alP altro estremo ; e 
all’ antica letters fu sostitulta quasi sempre la o, come vedesi 

^ in Mrvioa Plautioa^ e ki altre voci della tavola seconda. Pris* 

% 

ciano ne di per regione : quia muUia Ita&d papuda v in uau 
^ non erat^ aed e contrario utebantur o : (4.) dicendovi verbi- 
^ grazia, Colpa^ Fxaoleay per CvlpOy Fxuieaf Sec. (5.)** 

Lanzi Saggio di Lingua Etruaca^ tom, upag, 124. 

(1.) Festi vid. Orous. 

(2.) Quinct. Li 4. 

(3.) Fast. V* 

(4.) Pag. 554. 

(5.) CaSsiod. 2284v 
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B. 

You have extricated yourself pretty well out (>f 
this scrape with ut. And perhaps have done 
pmdently, to decline the same sort of explanation 
in those other lahguages which, as well as the 
Latin, have likewise a double cotijunction for this 
purpose, not quite so easily accounted for, because 
hot ready derived to your hands. But 1 have not 
yet done with the English : for though your method 
of resolution will answer with most sentences, yet 
1 doubt much whether it will with all. I think 
there is one usage of the conjunction that which 
it will not explain. 

H. 

Produce an instance. 


B, 

The instances are common enough. But I 
chuse to take one from your favourite sad shepherd: 
in hopes that the difficulty it may cause you, will 
abate something of your extreme partiality for that 
piece. Which, though it be 

such wool 

As from mere English flocks his Muse could puH,’* 

you have always contended obstinately, with its 
author^ is 

« a fleece 

^ To match or those of Sicily or Greece.” 

EXAMPLE. 

^ I wonder he can move ! that he’s not fix’d! 

^ If that Ms feelings be the same with mine.” 
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So a^ain in Shakespeare (*), 

> 

ly THAT the kin^ 

^ Have any way your good deaerts forgot^ 

He inds you name your griefs/* 

How will ydu bring out the article that, whto 
two conjunctions (for I must still call that n 
Conjunction^ till all n»y scruples are satisfied) comb 
in this manner together ? 

t 

(®) 1st part of Henry IV, act 4, scene 5. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 PRESUME my readers to be acquainted 
ivith French, Latin, Italian, and Greek : which are 
unfortunately the usual ooundaries of an English 
scholar’s acquisition. On this supposition, a fnend 
of mine lamented that, in ray letter to Mr. Dunning, 
1 had not confined myself to the common English 
character for the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic deriva- 
tions. 

In the present publication I should undoubtedly 
have conformed to his wishes, if I had not imagined 
that, by inserting the Anglo-Saxon and G:othic 
characters in this placej I might possibly allure 
some of my readers to familiarize themselves with 

t 

those characters, by an application of them to the 
few words of those languages which are here 
introduced : and thus lead the way to their better 
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acquaintance with the parent language, which 
ought long ago to have - made ■ a part of the 
education of our youth. And I flatter myself that 
one of the consequences of my present inquiry 
ivill be, to facilimte an d abridge the tedious and 
mistaken method of instruction which has too 
long continued in our seminaries : the time which 
is at present allotted to Latin and Greek, being 
amply sufficient for the acquirement iflso of French, 
ItaMan, Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, German, Danish, and 
Swedish. Which will not seem at all extraordi- 
nary, when it is considered that the five last 
mentioned (together with the English) are little 
more than difierent dialects of one and the same 
language. And though this was by no means the 
leading motive, nor is the present object of my 
inquiry ; yet I think it of considerable importance ; 
^though I do not hold die acquisition of languages 
in so very great estimation as the emperor Charles 
the Vth did. Who, as Brantome tells us, “ disoit 
“ & repetoit sou vent, qtiand il tomboit sur la 
“ beaute des langues, (selon I’opinion des Tnrcs) 
— qu’ autant de langues que I’homme sςait 
“ parler, autant de fois est-il homme.” 
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ΕΠΕΑ ΠΤΕΡΟΕΝΤΑ, &c. 


CHA?. VII. 

QF CONJUNCTIONS. 


H. 

1 

I WAS a&aid of some such instilnces as these, 
when I wished to postpone the whole consideration 
of this subject till after we had dismissed the other 
received parts of speech. Because, in order to 
explmn it, I must forestall something of what I 
had to sajr concerning corgunctioris. However, 
since the question is stated, perhaps it may be as 
well to g^ve it here. 

The truth of the matter is, that if is merely a 
verb. It is merely the imperative of the Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon yerb Dipui. And in 

those languages, as well as in the English formerly, 
this supposed conjunctidn was pronounced and 
written as the common iipper^tive, purely ΓΙΡ^ 
Dip, Thus 

I 

·■ «" > ^ My largease 

“ Hath lotted her to be your brother's mistresse 
GIF shee can be recldm’d ; gif not, his prey (*).” 

(») Sad Shepherd, act 2, scene 1. 
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And accordingly otir cwrupted if has always 
signification of the English imperative give; 

and no other. So that the resolution of the 

* ' 8 

constructicm in the instances you have produced, 
will be as before in the others. 

RESOLUTION. 

His feelings be the same wath mine, give 
“ THAT, I wonder he can move, &c.!” 

“ The king may have forgotten your good 
“ deserts, give that, in ^y way, he bids you 
name your griefe.^^ 

And here, as an additional proof, we may 
observe, that whenever the datum, upon which 
^y conclusion depends, is a sentence, the article 
that, if not expressed, is always understood, 
and may be faisfetted after if. As in the instance 

■ * t ' 

I have produced above, the poet might have said. 

I 

♦ * * 

Ciif thaty she can be rechamed.” 

F or, the resfddtion is-^-^.f‘ She can be reclaimed, 
“ give thiii; -ray.ku^esso'tath lotted her to be your 
brother's mistrea^; ' <^>|ΗΙοΊ: be reclaimed, 

give tfuit ; my largesSe h^th lotted her to be 
“ your brother’s prey. ’·? , .4 - . f 

But the article TBfor. ^ liM' ntiderstood, and 
cannot be inserted after if, where the datum, is 
not a sentence, but some noun governed by the 
verb IF or give. As,— ^ 

EXAMPLE. 

How will the wither dispose of you to-mor- 
“ roiv? IF fair, it will send me abroad; if foul, 
“ it ivill keep me at home.” 
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Here we caimot say-r-“ if τηλτ fair it will 
send me abroad; if τηλιγ foul it will keep me 
at home. ’’—Because in tWa case the verb if 
governs the noun ; and the resolved construction is, 
“ GIVE fair weather, it will send me abcoad ; givb 
“ foul weather, it will keep me at home.” 

But Utit datum a sentence. As — “ if it is 
“ fair weather, it will send me abroad; if it is 
“ foul weather, it will keep me at home.” 

And then the article th4T is understood, and 
may be inserted after if ; As— :IF that it is fair 
“ weather, it will send me abroad; if that it is 
“ foul weather, it will keep me at home,” 

The resolution then being. 

‘‘ It is fair weather, give that; it will send me 
“ abroad ; h is foul weather, give that; it wili 
“ keep me at hopie,” 

And this you will find to hold universally, not 
only with if; but with many other supposed 
conjunctions such as, but thcct^ unless that, though 
that, lest that, fecci (which are- retsSiy verbsj put in 
this maimer beftn« the kt'ticle that. 

' ‘.'t . · B. ··.-·« · 

One word more to clear up a difficulty which 
occurs to ine poncefning yo«r account of if, and I 
have done. 

We have in English another word which (though 
now rather obsolete) used fi^uently to supply the 
place of if. As — “ an you had any eye behind 
‘i you, you might see more detraction at your heels, 
than fortunes before you” (*’) 

Twelfth Night, act 2, scene 8. 
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In this and in all similar instances, what is ak ? 
For I can by no means agree with the account 
which Dr. S. Johnson g^ves of it in his dictionary : 
and I do not know that any other person has ever 
attempted to explain it. 

H. 

How does he account for it ? 

B. 

He says, — “ an is sometimes in old authors a 
'* contraction of And Of which he gives a 
very unlucky instance from Shakespeare ; (') where 
both AN and if are used in the same line. 

■ ■■ ■ ^ He cannot flatter) He ! 

^ An honest mind and plain : he must speak Truth : 

“ An they will take iv— So. if not ; Hf’s plain.” 

Where, if an was acontraction of and if ; an 
and IF should rather change places. 

H. 

I can no more agree with Dr. S. Johnson than 

a 

you do. A part of one wbrd only, employed to 
shew that another ivofd is compounded with it, 
would indeed be a curious method of con-tiaciion. 
Though even this account of it would serve my 
purpose. But the truth will serve it better : and 
therefore I thank you for your difficulty. It is a 
fresh proof, and a very strong one in my favour. 
An is also a verh^ and may very well supply the 

* k * 

place of if ; it being nothing else but the imperative 
of the Anglo-Saxon verb S.nan, which likewise 
means to gwe^ or to grant. 

{') Lear, act 2, scene 6; 
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B. 

It seems indeed td be so. But, if so, how can 
it ever be made to signify as if ? For widchalso, 
as well as for And if^ Johnson says an is a con· 
traction. (^) 

H. 

' It never signifies As if: nor ig ever a contraction 
of them. 

B. 

Johnson however, advances Addison’s authority 

for it. “ My next pretty correspondent, like 

“ Shakespeare’s lion in Pyramus and Thisbe^ roars 
“ AN it were any nightingale.” 

H. 

Ψ 

If Addison had so written, I should answer 
roundly, that he had written Mse £n^ish. But he 
never did so write. He only quoted it in mirth 
and ridicule, as the author wrote it. And Johnson, 
an editor of Shakespeare^ ought to have known and 
observed it. And then, instead of Addison’s, or 
I even Shakespeare’s authority^ from whom the 
expression is borrowed; he should have quoted 
Bottom's, the weaver : whose language corresponds 
ivith the character Shakespeare has given him, — 

The ahalUm^st thickacuU of that barren aort^ viz. 

“ ^ crew of jfiatchesy rude mechamcala^ 

^ That work for bread ufion Athenian ataUa^ (®) 

(^) This arbitrary methcKi of contraction is very useful to an 
idle or ignorant expositor. It will stiit any thing. S. Johnson 
also say&— i 

“ An’t, a contraction for And it ; or rather And \f it ; as—· 
^ An’t please you— that is, And ifitfileaae you^ It is merely— 
AN it please you, 

(^) Midsummer Night’s Dream, act 5, scene 2. 
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I will a^ravate my voice so (says Bottom) 
‘‘ that I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove : 
I will roar you an ’twere any nightingale.” (^) 

If Johnson is satisfied with such authority as 
this, for the different signification and proprie^ of 
English words, he will find enough of it amongst 
the clowns in all our comedies ; and Mastet Bottom 
in particular in this very sentence will furnish him 
wtith many new meanings. But, 1 believe, Johnson 
will not find an used ibr or either seriously 
or clownishly, in any other part of Addison or 

, - I » ^ 

Shakespeare ; except in this speech of Bottomy and 
in another of Hostess Quickly— He made a finer 
end, and went away an it had been any Chiistom 
“ ciuld*”(*) 

B. 

In English then, it seems, these two words 
which have been called conditional conjunctions. 

(and %vhose force and manner of signification, as 

« * · · ^ · 

well as of all the others, we are directed by Mr; 
Locke to search after in “ the several views, 
postures, stands, turns, limitations, and excep· 
“ tions, and several other thoughts of the mind, 
“ for which we have either none or very deficient 

ft 

“ 7jam«”)are, according to you, merely the original 
imperatives of the verbs to give or to grant. 

Now let me understand you; I do not mean to 

t 

divert you into an etymological explanation of 
each particular word of other languages, or even of 
the English, and so to change our conversation 

(0 Midsummer Night’s Dream, act ly scene 2. 

(5) Henry V, act 2, scene 3. 

M 
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from a phUosophical enquiry coneeming the nature 
of lan^age in general, into the particular business 
of a polyglot Lexicon : but, as you have said that . 
your principled will apply univers^ly, I desire to 
knoΛv tvhether you mean that the cahditioncU con- 
junctions di all other lang^ia^s, are likewise to be 
foimd, like if and an, in the original inq>«:arives 
of some Of their own pr derived verbal meaning to 
■give? 

H. 

No : if that was my opinion I knoW yoU are 

ready instantly to confute it by the conditionals of 

the Greek and Latin and Irish, the Freneh, Italian, 

Spanish, Portugueze and many other languages : 

but I mean, that those words which are called 
\ * 

conditional cVryuhctions, are to be accounted for in 
ALL languages in the same manner as I have 
accounted for if and a if; Not indeed that they must 
all mean precisely as these two do, give and grant / 
but some word equivalent : such as, be it, suppose, 
aUffw, permit, put, suffer, &c. which meaning is to 
be sought for from the particular etymology of each 
respective language^ not from some lin-named and 
un-knoram turnsi stands^ postures, &c. of the 
mind.” In short, to put this matter out of doubt, 

I mean tp discard all supposed mystery, not only 
about these conditionals, but about all those words 
also’ which Mr. Harris and others distinguish from 
prepositions, and call conjunctions of sentences. I 
deny them to be a separate sort of words or part of 
speech by themselves : ^ for they have not a separate 
inannet of signification: although they are not devoid 
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of signification : and die particular signification oi 
each must be sought for fiom amongst the other 
parts of speech, by the help of die particular 
e^mology of each respective language. By such 
means alcme can ive clear away the obscurity and 
errors in which grammarians and philosophers have 
been involved by the corruption of some common 
words, and the usefiil abbreviations of construction. 
And at the same time we shall get rid of that farrago 
of useless distinctions into conjunctive, adjunctive, 
disjunctive, sttbdiyuncti^, fcpulatwe, negcHive copula- 
tive, (^) contmuatioe, subcontinuathe, positive, suppo- 
rtive, causal, coUective, ejjfkctive, approbative, discre- 
tive, ablative, presumptive, abnegatipe, completive, 
augmentation, alternative, hypothetical, extensive, 
periodical, motwal, conclurve, expUcative, transitive, 
interrogative, comparative, diminutive, preventive, 
adequate preventive, adversattive, conditional, suspen- 
sive, illative, cot^sctioe, deplaratioei &c. &c. &c. 
which explain nothing ; and (as most other technical 
terms are abused) serve only to throw a veil over 
the ignorance of those who employ them. (‘) 

B, 

You mean, then, by what you have said, flatly to 
contradiot Mr, Harris’s definition of a eonjumtion ; 

(h) « j\Tcn, Mm, non minus disjungit, quam Mec, Mtc. Quan- 
“ quam neutram ego diftjuncdvum appello^ sed cofiulativitm 
“ potius negativum, 

jiristarchus •4ntirBentleianu8, Pars secunda, flag, 12 . 

(0 Technical terms are not invariably abased to cover thcr 
ignorance only of those who employ them. In matters of law, 
politicH^ and government, tliey' are more frequently abused in 
attempting. to impose upon the ignorance of others ; and to cover, 

injustice ancf knavery of those viho employ them. 
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which he says, is— a part of speech dev(»d of 
** signification itself, but so formed as to help sigr 
nification, by making two or more significant 
sentences' to be one significant sentence.” 

H. 

1 have the less scruple to do that, because Mr. 
Harris makes no scruple to contradict himself: for 
he afterwards acknowledges that some of them — 
have a kind of obscure si^iifioation, when taken 
alone ; and appear in grammar, like zoophytes C^) 
in nature, a kind of middle beings of amphibious 
“ character ; which, by sharing the attributes of 
“ the higher and the lower, conduce to link the 
“ whole together.” 

Now I suppose it is impossible to convey a 
nothing in a more ingenious manner. How much 
superior is this to the oracular saw of another 
lemned author on language (^ified by Shakes- 
|)eare in Sir Topaz )γ) who, amongst much other 

|[k) These zoophyte» have inade a νοηφΓβιΙ impression on 
lord Monboddo. I believe (for I surely have not counted them) 

I * · 

that he has used the allusion at least twenty times in his progress 

of language ; and seems to be always hun^g after extremes 
- · . · ■ ' ■ ■■ ' ‘ 
merely for the sake of iritroducing them. But they have been so 

often placed between two stools, that it is no wonder they should 

at last come to the ground* 

(}) As the old hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and ink, 
“ very wittily said to a niece of king Gorboduor-3T%ai isf is : 

^ Sol being master Farson^ am master Parson. For what is thatj 
but that ? And is^ but is ? 

Twelfth JVighti ofit 4, scene 3. 
John Lily’s Sir Tophas mmboddizes in the same manner... 

Sir Tophas, Doest thou not know what a poet is ? 
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intelligence of equal importance, tells us with a 
very apleipn &ce, and ascribes it to Plato, that — 

£vcry man that opines, *must opine someddng : 
<< the subject of opinion therefore is not nothing.’* 
But the fairest way to Lord Monboddo is to ^ve 
you the whole passage. 

“ It was not therefore without reason that Plato 
“ smd that the subject of opinion was neither the 
« TO or the thing itself, ncH* was it the to μη or, 

or nothing ; but something betwixt these two. 
“ This may appear at firsit sight a little mysterious, 
<< and difficult to be understood ; but, like other 
« things of that kind in Plato, when examined to the 

bottom, it has a very clear meaning, and explains 
“ the nature of opinionwery v)eU:{^) for, as he says, 
« every man that opines, must .opine something; 
** the subject of opinion therefore is not nothing. 

At the same time it is not the thing itself, but 

No. 

^ Sir Tophas, Why fpole, a poet is as much as one should 
^ say— a poet.’ · 

£ndimionj act 1. scene 3. 

(m) Lucinde, (^u’est ce que c’est que ce galimatias? 

1 

frontin. Ce gsdan^itias ! Vous n’y comprenez done lien? 

L^cinde, en vente. 

Frontin, Ma foi, ni moi non plus : je vsds pourtant vous 
I’expliquer si vous voulez. 

Lucinde, Comment m’expliquer ce que tu ne comprends 
pas? 

Frontin. Oh ! Dame, J’ai fait mes 6tudes moi. 

fJAmant de lui-mcme. Bousseau^ scene xii 
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** something betwixt the two.”(") His yon 

(o) Origin and progress of language, toL 1, p. 100. ‘‘ II 
possede ra»tiqi0t)6, comine'cn le pent voir par les belles 
remarqties qu*U a fakes· Sans hii nous ne s^aurkms pas que 
<< dans la ville d’Athenes les enfans plcuroient quand on leur 
donnoit le fouet.^Nousdevons cette decouverte a $a profonde 
“ eruditiwi.” 

But his lordship’s phiiosophkal writings are full ofinformation, 
explanations and observati(Xis of equal importance. Vol. 1, p. 
136, he infoniis,us, that?— ^ Por|diyry, the greatest fildlosqfiher as 
“ well as best ^riter of fas agcy relates that crows and magpies 
^ and parrots were taught in his time, not only to imitate human 
“ ^ech, but to attend to what was told them, and to remember 
" it ; and many of them, says he, have learned to inform against 
" those whom they saw doing any mischief in the house. Αηή 
^ he himself tamed a partridge that he found ^mewhere about 
« Carthage to such a degree, that it not only played and fondled 
“ with him, but answered him when he spoke to it in a voice 
^ different from that in which the partridges call one another j 
^ but was so well bred, that it never made this noise but when it 
' ^ was spoken to, And he maintains, that all animals who have 

“ sense and memory are capabl^e of reason : and this is not only 
^ his opinion, but that of the Pythagoreans, the greatest fthiloso^ 
“ phers in mtf optmm that ever existed^ next to the masters of 
^ their master, ][ mean the Egyptian priests. And berides the 
“ Pythagoreans, Plato, Aristotle, Empedocles, and Democritus, 
« were of the same opinion. One thing cannot be dcTded^ tliat 
^ their natures may be very much improved by use and instruc- 
“ tion, by which they may be made to do things that are really 
« wonderful and far exceeding their natural power of instinct.” 
So far ΛΥ€ are obliged to the greatest of all philosophers that ever 
existed. And thus far tlie judgment of the extr^t can alone be 
called in quesdon. Now for the further confirmation of this, 
doctrine by tlieir illustrious disciple.p— There is a man in 
“ England at present, who has practised more upon them and 
“ with greater success than any body living suspect his 
lordship means the owner of the learned pig)— and he says,^ 
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has explained it very clearly ; and no doubt 
must have sweated much to get thus to the bottom. 

But Mr. Harris has the advantage of a siimlie ' 
over this gendeioan ; and though simihes appear 
with most beau^ and propriety in works of imagi- 
hation, they are frequently found most useful to the 
authors of philosophical treadses : and haVe often 
helped them out at many a dead lift, by giving 
them an appearance of saying somethings when 
indeed they had nothing to say : fisr similies are in 
truth, die bladders upon which they float ; and the 
grammarian sinks at once if he attempts to swim 
without them. 

As a proof, of which^ let us only examine the 
present instance ; and dismisang the zoophytes, see 
what intelligence we . can draw from Mr. Harris 
concerning the nature of conjunctiom. 

First he defines a word to be a “ sound sigmfi^ 
cant.^'* (°) Then he defines cotyuncdons to be words 

aa 1 am light my lord, be caxj^oUs how you 

take an assertion so important as this, upon your own authority ! 
Well, he says I what ?)— ^ That, if they Kve long enough^ and 
pains sufficient were taken upon them,”— (Well ! what then ?)— 
“ it U impoamhle to aay to what lengths some of them rmght he 
“ earned ^ 

Now if this, and such stuff as this, be philosbphy ; and that 
too of*the greatest philosophers that ever existed ; I do most 
humbly intreat your lordship, if you still continue obstinate, to 
discard Mr. Locke, that I may have my Tom Thumb agsdn. 
For this philosophy gives to my mind as much disgust, though 
not so much indignation, as your friend and admirer Lord 
Mansfield’s law. 

(®) And (page 329) he defines a word to be a voice arti- 
** culate, significant by compact.” 
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(i. e; sounds significant) ** devoid of signification^* 
Afterwards he allows that they have — “ a kind of 
signification^* 

But this kind of signification is — “ obscure,** 
(i. e. a signification unknown:) something I sup- 
pose (as Chillingworth couples them) like a secret 
traction, or a silent thunder : for it amounts to the 
same thing as a signification Avhich does not signify : 
an obscure or unknown signification being no 
sign^cation at all. But, not contented with these 
inconsistencies, which to a less learned man would 
seem sufficient of all conscience, Mr. Harris goes 
farther, and adds, that they are a — kind of middle 
beings** — (he must mean between signification and 
no signification) — “ sharing the attributes of both** 
— (i. e. of signification and no signification) and — 
“ conduce to link them both** — (i. e; signification 
and no signification) “ together^* 

It would have helped us a little^ if Mr. Harris 
had here told us what that middle state is, between 
signification and no signification ! C) What are the 
attributes of no signification ! And how significa- 
tion and no signification can be linked together ! 

(p) If common reason alone was not sufficient to keep Mr. 
Harris and Lord Mondboddo from this middle state between the 
TO 09 and the ro μη o*, and between signification and no idgnifi- 
cation;^ they should at least have listened to what they are 
better acquainted witli, authority, 

h tMf rtd/iltdn reictvjx trtf, sv «ις mpvxt tt 

ΛίαγκΛίφψ a,v}t»f -rov7o)i vJkv 

*· μετο^,^^ Aiistot. Categ. 

^ Inter affirmatioiiem & negafionem nuJlum mediurti eidstit.’*' 

J. C; ScALLiGEHj Ubi 5. c, cxiv. 
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Now ail this may, for ought I know, be “ read 
and admired as long as there is any taste for 
writing m Britain But with such 

(^) The truly philosophical language of my worthy and 
learned friend Mr. Harris, the author of Hermes, a work that 
‘‘ will be read and admired as long as there is any taste for 
“ pliilosophy and fine writing in Britain.” 

Ori§, and Ptog, of Language^ vol. fi, 8. 

But I can hardly have the same indulgence for the philoso- 
“ pher, especially one who pretended^ like Mr. Locke, to be so 
attentive an observer of what passed in his own mind, and has 
‘‘ Avritten a whole book on the subject.— If Mr. Locke would 
“ have taken the trouble to study what had been discovered in 
“ this matter by the ancients, and had not resolved to have the 
“ merit of inventing himself a whole system of philosophy, he 
“ would have known that every material object is composed of 
matter and^orm.” Qrig, and Prog, of Lang, vol. \.p· 38. 

^ Mri Locke wrote at a time when the old philosophy, I 
" mean the scholastic philosophy, was generally run down and 
^ despised, but no other come in its place. In that situation, 
“ being naturally an acute man, and not a bad writer, it was no 
“ wonder that his essay met with great applause, and was 
^ thought to contain wonderful discoveries : and I must alldty 
“ that I tliink it was difficult for any man, without the assistance 
“ of books, or of the conversation of men more learned than 
“ himself, to go further in tlie philosophy of mind than^e has 
“ done. But now that Mr. Harris has opened to us th^ trea- 
“ sures of Greek philosophy, to consider Mr. Locke still as a 
“ standard book of philosophy, would be, to use an ancient 
“ comparison, continuing to feed on acoma after corn was dis- 
“ covered.” Page 53. 

“ It was the misfortune of us in the western parts of Europe, 
“ that after we had learned Greek, and got some taste of the 
“ Greek philosophy, we immediately set up as masters our- 
“ selves, and would needs be inventors in philosophy, instead of 

N 
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unlearned and vulgar philosophers as Mr. Locke 
and his disciples, who seek not taste and elegance^ 
but truth and conunon sense in philosophical 
subjects, I believe it will never pass as a “ perfect 
“ example of analysis p'* nor bear avi’ay the palm 
for “ acuteness of investigation and perspicuity of 
“ expUcationP^ For, separated from the fne 
■writings (which however I can no where find in 
the book) thus is the conjunction explained by Mr. 
Harris. ■ A soimd significant devoid of signifi- 
cation, having at the same time a kind of obscure 
signification ; and yet having neither signification 
nor no signification; but a middle something 
between signification and no signification, sharing 
the attributes both of signification and no sig^fica- 
tion ; and linking signification and no signification 
together. 

If others, of a more elegant taste ίοτ fine writing, 
are able to receive either pleasure or instruction 
from such truly philosophical language C), I shall 

humble scholars of the andent masters. In this way Descartes 
philosophized in France» and Mr. Hobbes and Mr. Locke in 
England» and many since their time of less note. 1 would 
<< Lin ^pe» if the indolence and dissipadon that prevail so 
“ generally in this age, would allow me to think so well of it» 
« that Mr. Harris would put a stop to this method of philoso- 
“ phising without the assistance of the ancients» and revive the 
‘‘ genuine Greek philosophy antong us.” Id./i, 54. 

(»·) Clarus ob obscuram linguam magis inter inanes 
Quamde gravels inter Grajos» qui vera requirunt. 

^ Omnia enim stolidi magis admirantur amantqiie 
« Inversis qu» sub verbis ladtanda cemunt : 

“ Veraque constituunt» qu« belle tangere possunt 
‘‘ Aures, & lepido quae sunt fucatji sonore.” 

Lucretius» L 640. 
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neither dispute with them nor envy them : but can 
only deplore the dullness of my own apprehension, 
who, notwithstanding the great authors quoted in 
Mr. Harris’s treatise, and the great authors whd^'*' 
recommended it, cannot help considering this 
“ perfect example of analysis,” as — An improved 
compilation of almost all the errors which Gram- 
marians have been accumulating from the time of 
1 

Aristotle, down to our present days of technical 
and learned affectation (’). 

B. 

I am afraid, my good friend, you still carry 
with you your old humour in politics, though your 
subject is now different. You speak too sharply 
for philosophy. Come, confess the truth. Are not 
you against authority, because authoHty is agmnst 
you ? And does not your spleen to Mr. Harris 
arrise principally from his having taken care to 
fortify his opinions in a manner in which, from 
your singularity, you cannot? 

H. 

I hope you know my disposition better. And I 
am persuaded that I owe your long and steady 

(*) I must however do Mr. Harris and Dr. Lowth the justice 
to acknowledge, that die Hermes of the former has been received 
with universal approbation both at home and abroad ; and has 
been quoted as undeniable authority on the subject by the learned 
of all countries. For which however I C£ai easily account ; not 
by supposing that its doctrine gave any more satisfaction to 
their minds who quoted it than to mine ; but because, judges 
shelter their knavery by precedentB^ so do scholars their igno-. 
ranee by authority : and when they cannot reason, it is safer and 
less disgraceful to repeat that nonsense at second hand, which' 
they would be ashamed to give originally as their own. 
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friendship to me, to the conviction which an early 
experience in private life afforded you, that — 
Neminem libenter nominem, nisi ut laudem; sed 
nec peccata reprehenderem, nisi ut aliis prodessem. 
— Indeed you have borne your testimony for me in 
very trying situations, where few besides yourself 
would have ventured so much honesty: at the 
same time, 1 confess, I should disdain to handle 
any useful truth daintily, as if I feared lest it 
should sting me ; and to employ a philosophical 
enquiry as a vehicle for interested or cowardly 
adulation. 

I protest to you, my notions of language were 
formed before I could account etymologically for 
any one of the words in question, and before I was 
in the least acqumnted with the opinions of others. 

I addressed myself to an enquiry into their opinions 
with all the diffidence of conscious ignorance ; and, ' 
so fer from spurning authority, was disposed to 
admit of half an argument from a great name. So 
that it is not my fault, if I am forced to carry 
instead of following tlie lanthom: but at all 

events it is better than walking in total darkness. 
And yet, though I believe I differ from all the 
accounts which have hitherto been given of lan- 
guage, I am not so mirch Avithout authority as you 
may ima^e. Mr. Harris himself and all the 
grammarians whom he has, and whom (though 
using their words) he has not quoted, are my 
authorities. Their own doubts, their difficulties, 
their dissatisfaction, their contradictions, their 
obscurity on all these points are my authorities 
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^^ainst them (') : for their system and their diffi- 
culties, vanish together. Indeed unless, with Mr. 
Harris, I had been repeating whaf others have 

(t) « Profecto in Grammaticorum prope omnium commentis 
quae eey^ixai imm^nsium extollunt, pene yL· vyuq : cum 
^ paginx singulx sxpe plures contineant errores, quam Sicinius 
“ ill^ pentatus vulnera toto habuit corpore.” 

G. J. Vossii Aristarchus, Ub, iii. cafi, 2, 

Lxxiv. Capienda edam sunt signa ex incremends et 
progresdbus philosophiarum et sciendarum. Qux enim in 
<< natura fundata sunt, crescunt et augentur: qux autem in 
« opinione, variantur ; non augentur. Itaque si istx doctrinx 
plane, instar plants, a sdrpibus suis revulsx non essent, sed 
‘‘ utero naturx adharerent, atque ab eadem alerentur, id minime 
“ eventurem fuisset, quod per annos bis mille jam fieri videmus : 
“ nempe, ut sciendx suis hxreant vesdgiis, et in eodem fere 
“ statu manean^ neque augmentum aliquod memorabile sump* 
^ serint. ·’ 

Lxxv. ^ £dam aliud dgnum capiendum est (si modo sigrd 
<< appellado huic competat ; cuni podus iestimpnium sit, atque 
adeo testimoniorum omnium yalidissimum) hoc est, propria 
“ confessio aijctorum, quos homines nunc sequuntur. Nam et 
“ illi, qui tanta fiducia de rebus pronunciant, tamen per intervalla 
^ cum ad se redeuht, ad querimonias de natura mbtUitate^ rerum 
^ obeeuritate^ humani ingenii infirmitate se convertunt. Hoc 
^ vero ri sinipliciter fieret, alios fortasse qui sunt dmidiores ab 
“ ulteriori inquisidone deterrere, alios vero qui sunt ingenio 
“ alacriori et magis fidenti ad ulteriorem progressum acuere et 
“ incitare possit. Verum non sads illis est de se confiteri, sed 
“ quicquid sibi ipsis aut magistris suis incognitum aut intactum 
“ fuerit, id extra terminos possibilis pronunt : et tanquam ex 
^ arte, cognitu aut factu impossibile pronunciant : et tanquam 
“ ex arte, cognita aut factu impossibile pronunciaret ; summa 
“ superbia et invidia suorum inventorum infirmitatem, in naturx 
“ ipsius calumniam et aliorum omnium desperadonem vertentes. 
“ Hinc schola Academis nova, qux jlcatalefisiam ex professo 
“ tenuit, et homines ad sempitemas tenebras damnavit.” 
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written, it is impossible I should quote any direct 

authorities for my own manner of explanation. 

But let us hear Wilkins, whose indiistry deserved 

to have been better employed, .and lus perseverance 

better rewarded with discovery ; let us hear what 

he says. 

$ 

— “ According to the true philosophy of speech, 
“ I caijnot conceive this kind of words” (_he speaks 
of adverbs and conjunctions) “ to be properly a 
“ distinct part of speech, as they are commonly 
“ called. But until they can be distributed into 
“ their proper places, I have so far complied with 
the grammars of instituted languages, as to place 
thein here together.”- — And ^ain, 

“ For the accurate effecting of this p. e. a real 
“ character^ it would be necessary that the theory 
“ itself [i. e. of language'] upon which such a 
“ design were to be founded, should be exactly 
“ suited to the nature of things. But upon 
“ supposal that this theory [viz. of haguage] is 
“ defective, either as to the fulness or the order of 
“ it } this must needs add much perplexity to any 
“ such attempt, and render it imperfect. And that 
“ this is the case with that common theory already 
“ received, need not much be doubted.” 

It appears evidently therefore that Wifkins (to 
whom Mr. Locke was much indebted) was well 
convinced that all the accounts hitherto gpven of lan- 
guage were erroneous. And in fiict, the languages 
which are commonly used throughout the world, 
are much more simple and easy, convenient, and 
philosophical than .Wilkins’s scheme for a real 
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character ; or than any other scheme that has been 
at any other time imagined or proposed fc«· the 
purpose. Mr. Locke’s dissatisfaction Λvith all the 
accounts which he had seen, is too well known to 
need repetition. 

Sanctius rescued ς,υοη particularly from the 
number of these mysterious conjunctions, though 
he left UT amongst them. 

And Servius, Scioppius, G. J. Vossius, Peri- 
zonius, and others, have explained and displaced 
many other supposed adverbs and conjunctions. 

SkiTwcr (though I knew it not previously) had 
accounted for if before me, and in the same 


manner ; which, though so palpable, Lye confirms 
and compliments. Even S. Johnson, though mis- 
takenly, has attempted and; and would find no 
difficulty with therefore. 

In short, there is not such a thing as a eonjuction 
in any language, which may not, by a skilful 
herald, be traced home to its own fiunily and 
origin; without having recourse to contradiction 
and mystery with Mr. Harris : or, with Mr. Locke, 
cleaving open the head of man, to give it such a 


Call you this authority in your fiivour; when 
the full stream and current sets the other way, and 
only some little brook or rivulet runs with you ? 
You know very well that all the authorities which 
you have alledged, except Wilkins, are upon the 
whole against you : for though they have explained 
the meaning, and traced the derivation of many 




K 
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adverbs and conjunctions ; yet (except Sanctius in 
the particular instance of <^uon, — whose Conjunc- 
tive use in Latin he too strenuously denies) they 
all acknowledge them still to be adverbs or conjunc- 
tions. It is true, they distinguish them by the title 
of reperta or usurpata : but they at the same time 
acknowledge indeed the very distinction itself is 
an acknowledgment) that there are others which 
are real·, primigenia, natwa, pura, 

H. 


True·: because there are some, of whose ori^n 
they were totally ignorant. But has any philoso- 
pher or grammarian ever yet told us what a real, 
original, native, pure adverb or conjunction is ? Or 
which of these conjunctions of sentences are so? 
Whenever that is done, in any language, I may 
venture to promise you that I will shew those 
likewise to be repertas and usUrpatas, as well as 
the rest. And till then I shall take no more trouble 
about them. I shall only add, that though abbre- 
viation and corruption are ahsays busiest noith the 
words which are most frequently in use ; yet the 
words most frequently used are least liable to be 
laid asideW and therefore 
retained, — (I mean that branch of them which is 
most frequently used) when most of the other 
words — (and even the other branches of these 
retahied words) — ^are, by various changes and 
accidents, quite lost to a language. Hence the 
difficulty of accounting for them. And hence 
( because only one branch of each of these declinable 
words is retained in a language) arises the notion 


they are often 
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of their being indecUnabk ; and a separate sort Of 
words, or part of speech by themselves. But that 
they are not indeclinable ^ b sufficiently evident by 
what. I have already said. For £ip, 2n, &c; 
certainly could not be called mdecUnable^ when all 
the other branches of those i}erbsi of which they 
are the regular imperatives, are likewise in use. 
And that the words if, an. See: (which still retain 
their original signification, and are used in the 
veiy same manner and for the same purpose as 
formerly) should now be called indeclinable^ pro- 
ceeds merely from the ignorance of those who 
could not account for them; and, who therefore, 
with Mr. Harris, were driven to say that they Have 
neither meaning nor inflection: whilst notwith- 
sanding they were still forced to acknowledge (either 
directly, or by giving them difierent titles of 
conditional^ adversative^ See.) that they have a 
“ kind of obscure meaningi^).'^ 

How much more candid aild ihgenudiis would 
it have been, to have owned fairly that they did 
not understand the nature of these conjunctions; 
and, instead of wrapping it up in mystery, to 
have exhorted and encouraged others to a farther 
search; 

(®) “ Et quelle id^e est excitee dans Tesprit en entendani 
^ pTononcer ks pardcules et, aussi ? On voit bien que ces mots 
^ signifient une espece de connexion ; mais quelque peine qu’on 
“ se donn&t d decrire cette connexion, on se serviroit d’autant 
“ d’autres mots, dont la signification seroit aussi difficile a 
“ expliquer : et voulant expliquer la signification de la particule 

ET, je me servirois plusieurs fois de cette m6me particule,” 

Lettrea a une Princess (VAllemagne^ par Euler ^ lettri ci. 

O 
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fi; 

f 

You are tu^ the first person who has been misled 
by a fimciifijl etymology. Tahe heed that your 
derivations be not of the same ridiculous cast with 
theirs who deduced Cotistantmoph from Constantine 
the noWe*,— AfeeeAei from bear-riches·, — Donna from 
•Dotio^ Ηϋηόητ from hon and o«rtOn,>^and king 
Pepin fix>m hovw (’‘)· 

(*) ^ Thfeft this Cotistantyne removed the empeiyallseeustd 
** his cytye of Cxmstar^yne the noble : and there for the more 
partye kepte his empeiyall honoure ; and other emperours In 
“ lyke wyse after hym. By reason whereof the emperours 
were longe after called emperours of Constantyne noble'* 

Fabian* a Chronicle^ chafi, Ixix. 

Hed, But why breeches noW ? 

Pha, Breeches, quasi bearmckeaj when a gallant bears all his 
^ riches In his breeches.” 

^ B, Joknaon^ Cynthia* a Bevels^ act 4, see. 3. 

Placano i doni il ciel ; placan rinfemo. 

“ E pur non son le donne 

« Men avare che il ciek), 

/. 

“ Piu crude che I’infemoi 

“ Il don, crediini; il dxmo 

^ Gran ministro d’ amore, anzi drannO; 

^ EgU έ, che a suo voler impetra e spetra. 

^ Non sai tu do ch^ Elpino, 

‘‘ Il saggio Elpino dicea ? 

Che fin cola nella primiera etade, 

Quand’ anco semplicetti 
Non sapean favellai*e 

“ Che d*un ling^aggio sol la lingua e *1 core, 

Allor le amanti donne altra canzona 
“ Non s' udivan cantar che— «dona, dwia, 

“ Quindi 1* erme addoppiando 
Perch4 noh basta vn doT^^DoNNA fu detta.'^ 

Chddobaldq de* BmarelU, 
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If I have been mbled, it most certainly is not by 
etymology : of which I confess myself to have been 
shamefully ignorant at the time when these my ' 
notions of language were first ibrmedt Though even 
that previous ignorance is now a circumstance which 
confirms me much in my opinion concerning these 
conjunctions ; for I knew not even the character 
of the lang^iage from which my particular proofs of 
the English conjunctions were to be drawn. And 
(notwithstanding Lord Monboddo’s discouraging 
sneer,) (’') it was general reas<ming a priori^ that led 

On connoit le jeu de mots d’ Onven^ assez mauvaie, mais 
^ qui renfeime un grand sens. 

“ Dividas et opes, Hon. lingua hebraa vocavit : 

“ GalUca gens, Aurum-or ; indeque venit honor.” 

Mirabeau, Eami eur Ic desfioHsme, 

^ eVf^ diapei^napkin----nipkin^ 

^ Pipkin--Pippin»kingu-^king Pepin.” 

1 forget my mer^ author of this etymology; but it is. 
altf^ther as plau^le as even derivadon of chsz froiq 

(y) ^ Now as I am not able from d^eory merely, and a 
" to &rm the idea of a perfect langua^, I have been obliged to 
“ seek for i^ in the study of the Greek.-*r^What men of mfierior 
^ genius may do {n such speculations, I cannot t^U ; but I know 
^ well that ordinary men, without the study of some model of 
^ the kind, would be as unable to conceive the idea of u perfect 
^ language, as to form a high taste in other arts, such as sculp? 

^ tore and painting, without having seen the best works of those 
^ kinds that are to be founcL-^It would be doing injusdce to 
“ those sufierior minds who have in themselves the standard of 
“ fierfectitm in all the arts, to judge of them by myself ; but I am 
^ confident tliat my idea of perfection in language, would have . 
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me to the particular instances ; not particular instan- 
ces to the general reasoning. This etymology, 
{^inst whose fescination you would have pie guard 
myself, did not occur to me until many years after 
my system was settled: and it occurred to me 

suddenly, in this manner ; “ If my reasoning 

“ concerning these conjunctions is well founded, 
“there must then be in the original language from 
which the English (and so of all other languages) 
is derived, literally such and such words bearing 

“ precisely such and such significations.” 1 M'as 

the more pleaded f^th this suggestion, because I was 
intirely ignorant even of the An^lq-Saxon and 

‘‘ been ridiculously imperfect, if I had known no other language 
^ than the modem languages of Europe.” 

Origin and Progress of Language^ vol. 2, fiage 183. 

Read this, Mr, Burgees^ and tlien cqmplain of illiberality to 
lord Monboddo ; who places himself ansaitia in Cathedra^ and 
thus treats all other men in advance. Whoever, after his lord- 
ship, shall dare to reason on this subject a priori^ must assume 
then, it seems^to have m his own superior mind the standard 
of perfbcdon in aU the arts ! Do you, Mr. Burgess, acquiesce to 
this condition ? If it were possible (which I am very far from 
believing) that the same sentiments shopld pervade any consider- 
able part of the very learned and respectable body to which you 
belong ; I should be sorrowfully compelled to join in the 
exclamation/— 0 ! auiita Arcadias pecora! qui, R<ma^ hujus 
cuculi vocem velud lusciniolsei melos, in aures admittere sustinetis! 
And perhaps Mr, Burgess himself may have reason hereafter to 
regret, tliat (with all his real or pretended admiration of Lord 
Monboddo’s writings) he neglected to avail himself of the only 
useful lesson to be drawn from them : viz. To be at least as 
well bred as Porphyry* a partridge; and to have forborne hk 
noise, until he was himself spoken to. 
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Gothic characters : and the experiment presented to 
me a mean, either of disabusing myself from error 
(which I greatly feared ; ) or of obtmning a confirma- 
tion sufficiently strong to encourage me to believe 
(what every man knowing any thing of human 
nature will alvrays be very backward in , believing 
of himself) that I had really made a discovery. 
For, if upon trial 1 should find in an unknown 
language precisely those very words both in sound, 
and signification, and application, which in my 
perfect ignorance I had foretold; what must I 
conclude, but either that some daemon had malici- 
ously inspired me with the spirit of true prophecy 
in order the more deeply to deceive me; or that 
my reasoning on the nature of language was not 
fantastical. The event was beyond my expecta- 
tion: for I instantly found upon trial, all my 
predictions verified. This has made me presulnp- 
tuous enough to assert it universally. Besides 
that I have since traced these supposed unmeaning, 
indeclinable conjunctions with the same success in 
many other languages besides the English. And 
because I know that the generality of minds receive 
conviction more easily from a number of particular 
instances, than from the surer but more abstracted 
arguments of general proof; if a multiplicity of 
uncommon avocations and engagements (arising 
from a very peculi^ situation), had not prevented 
me, I should long before this have found time 
enough from my other pursuits and from my 
enjoyments (amongst which idleness is not the 
smallest), to have shewn clearly and satisfactorily, 
the origin and precise meaning of each of these 
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pretended unmeanii^, indeclinable conjunctions» 

t 

at least in all the dead and living languages of 
Europe. 

Men talk veiy safely of what they may do, and 
what they migh have done» ^ut^ though present 
professions usually outweigh pas:t proofs with the 
people, they have never yet passed current with 
philosophers. If therefore, you wpuld bring me 
over to your opinion, and embolden ine to quit the 
beaten path with you, you must go much beyond 
the example of Henry Stephens^ which was consi.^ 
dered by Mer. Casaubon as the ne plus ultra on 
this subject(*), and must do what Wilkins required, 
before he would venture to differ fixipi the grammars 
of instituted languages ; that is, you must distribute 
all our English conjunctions at least into their 
proper places : and if it should seem unreasonable 
in me thus to impose upon you a task which — no 
man, however learned or sagacious has yet been 
able to perform(*) — lyou must thank yourself 
for it, and the peremptory roundness of your 
assertion. Besides, I do really think, that ^er you 
have profes^d so much of all the langua^s of 

(z) « Henricus Stephanus (author immortalis operk, quo4 

^ Thesaurus linguae Graces indigitavit) ita oinnes orationia 

^ particuias f qvarum quanto in omni lingua difficiliory tanto uti&or 

“ observatio Ji oinnes idiotismos excussit, emit, explicavit, similia 

“ cum similibus comparavit, ut exemplum quidem in hoc genere 

^ aliis ad imitandum reliqumt absolutissimum ; sed quod pauci 

^ sint assecuturi.” Mer, Cos, de lingua Saxonica^ 

«% 

(a) ^ The particles are, among all nations, applied with so 
“ great latitude, that they are not easily reducible under any 
^ regular scheme of explication ; this ^fficulty is not less, nqr 
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Europe, I may fairly expect you to peiibrm alittle 
in your own* 

^ perhaps greater, in £ngfish than in other languages. I hare 
« labored them ynth dffigence, I hope with success ; such at 
“ least as can be expected in a task, which no man, however 
^ learned or s^adous, has yet been able to perform.” 

Preface to S, Johnson^ a Dicdanary. 

H. 

If it must be so, thus then : I say that 

““ ^ To give 

To grant 


Ϊγ 

An 

Unless 

Eke 

Yet 

Still 

El^e 

TUo* 

or 

Though 

But 

But 

Without 

And 


I 


|Eif 

An 
Onlep 

n 

€ac 
Let 
Stell 
Alep 
Bop 
or 

Dapij 
Bot 

Be-utan 
Y yplS-utan 


CD 


£ 




Lipan 
Anan 
Onlepan 
€acan 
Lecan 
Stelian 
Alepan 
Bapian 
or 

Bapigan J 

Botan 


1 


To dismiss 
To add 
To get 
To put 
To dismiss 
To allow 


To allow 
To Boot 


I Beon-ucan To be-out 
Y yp%an-utan To be-out 
Anan-ob Dare C<mgerimn 


LAn-ab 

Lest is the past participle Lepcb of Lepan To dismiss 
Sibban 


Since 


Syne 

Seanb-iep 

Sibbe 

or 


> is the Participle of Scon To see 


.Sm-ep 

That is the Article or Pronoun Bat 
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These I apprehend are the only conjunction^ 
in our language which can cause any di£Eicul^ ; 
and it would be impertinent in me to explain such 
as^Bx so. ('’) Bx it. Albxit. Q) Albxit 

(*>) “ Set forth (quod she) and tell me how, 

Shew me thy sekenes euery dele. 

Madame^ that can 1 do wele : 

Be so my lyfe therto woll laste.” 

GowcTy lib, lyJbL Bj/iag. 2, col, i, 

^ For these craiftes (as I finde) 

A man male do by waie of kinde : 

Be so it be to good entent.” , 

Gower, Hb, 5,/bU\3iy/iag, 2, col, 1. 

‘‘ For suche men that ben vilayns 
The lawe in suche a wise ordeineth, 

That what man to the lawe pleyneth, 

Be so die judge stande upright, 

He shall be serued of his right.” 

Gower, lib, 7,fol, 159, pag, 1, cd, I. 

The mast to brake, the sayle to roofe, 

The ship upon the wawes droofe, 

Till that thei see the londes coste. 

Tho made a vowe the leste and moste 
Be so thei mighten come alonde.” 

Gower, lib, S,fil, 177, flag, 1, col, 2. 

(c) “ Saturne anon, to stynten stryfe and drede 
Al be it that it be agayne his kynde 
Of all this strife he can remedy fynde.” 

Chaucer, Knyghtea Tale, fol, B,ftag, 2, col, 1. 

The quhilk Juno nowthir lang dayis nor jeris, 

Nor nane diuyne sacrifice may appeis ; 

Sche restis neuir, nor may sch6 leif at eis, 

Albeit the power and charge of Jupiter 
Resistis sche wat, and fatis war hir contrare.” 

Douglas, Sth booke, pag,, 154j 
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So. (') Set. (■*) Notwithstanding. Never- 

I 

“ Freynd serly not, na cau$e is to compleyne, 

Albeit thy wit grete god may not atteyne.” 

Douglasy ProL to 10/A hooke^pa^, 309. 

(<^) ^ Another remedy is that a man eschewe the companye 
of hem by whiche he doutetli to be tempted : for albeit so 
that the dede is wythstonde, yet is there greate temptacyon.’* 

Chaucer^ Per%Ono Tale^ fol. llS^fiag. 3, ro^. 2. 

All ^e it so that of yonr pride tod high presumpcion 
^ and folye, ye hane misbome you, yet for as mikell as I se and 
“ beholde your greate humilyte, it constrayneth me to do yod 

t 

grace and mercy,” 

Tale of CAaucerj/bl. SS^fiag, 1, co7. 1. 

{<*) “ Bot sen I am compellid the to transisdt, 

And not onlie of my curage, God watei 
Durst I interprise sic outragious folie, 

Quhare I offend, the lesse reprefe serf I, 

And that knaw at quhais instance I tuke 
For to ti'anslat^ this maist excellent buke, 

I mehe Virgillis volum maist excellent, 

Set this my werk fiill febill be of rent.” 

ilouglasy jire/dccy pc^ 4. 

Sic plesand wordes carpand, he has forth brocht, 

Sett his mynd troublit mcMiy greuous thocht.” 

Douglas^ U/ booke^ pag, 19. 

Betwix gude hope and drede in doute they stude, 
Quhither thay war lewand^ or tholit extreme dede al, 

Thay ansuerit not, set thay oft plene and cal,” 

Douglas^ \at booke^ pag, 19. 

^ And SET it be not iouable nor semely thocht 
To punys ane woman, but schameful hir to sla, 

Na victory, but lak following alsa, 
git netheles I aucht louit to be, 

Vengeaunce to take on hir deseruisto de.^’ 

Douglasy 2d booke^ pagi 58; 
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THEisss. Save that, (‘) Saving that. ^ecepT 

“ Virg^ is full of sentence ouer all quhare. 

His hie knawlege he schavis, that euery sorte 

> 

Of his clauids comprehend sic sentence, 

Thare bene thereof, set thou think this but sporte, 

Made grete ragmentis of hie intelligence.” 

. Douglcuy proL to 6th bookeypag, 158. 

^ To name the Gbd, iliat vrar ane manifest lee. 

Is but ane God, makar of eiiery thing ; 

Set. thou to Viflcane haue ful grete resembling.” 

Douglas^ prol, to 6th booktypag, 161. 
Thare suld na knicht rede but ane knichtly tale. 

Quhat fbrcis him the bussart nn the brere ? 

Set wele him seines the falcone heroner.” 

' l^ouglaay proL to 9th bookcy pagi 271. 

Tumus,behald on cais reuoluitthe day, 

•V 

And of his fre wyl sendis the perfay 
Sic auantage and oportunite, 

And SET thou wald half askit it, quod sche^ 

There was neuer ane of al the goddis ding, 

Quhilk durst have the promittit sic ane thing.” 

Douglas^ 9th booke^pagi 273. 
« Set our nature God has to him unyte,. 

His godhede incommyxt remains perfite.” 

Douglas^ proL to lOth booke, pag, 308. 
Angellis, scheiphardis, and kingis thy godhede kend. 

Set thou in crib betuix twa beistis was laid.” 

Douglas^ proL to lOth bookey pag. 310. 
DranceS, forsoith, quod he, euer has thou bene 
Large and to mekil of speche^ as well is sene, 

Bot not with wourdis suld the court be fyllyt, 

SET'tliou be grete tharin, and full euill wyllit.” 

JDouglasj llth bookcypag. 376. 
/ put the CM SET the £tholianis 
List not to cum in our help nor supple ; 
g^t than the bald Messapus wele wylle.” 

Douglasy 1 \th bookcy peg. 378. 
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$hat. "Etc ttttViG that. EkTiVGthat. IfcAs2.(^ 

^ With stout curage agane him wend I will, 

Thocht he in piroues pas the grete Achill, 

Or SET m ccda sic armour he weris as he, 

Wrocht be ihs h^dis of God Vulcanus sle.” 

Vouglqsy \Uh bookcjflagf 37S. 

Bot Juno tho doun from the hlcht, I wys, 

Of the mountane that Albane depyt is 

Now in our dayis (set then this lulUs down 

Had nouther liame, honour, nor renowne) 

Scho did behald amyd the feil^» plane.’* 

> 

Douglas^ \2th booke^ pag, 411. 

“ Foi SET we preis us fast to speike out braid, 

Ne voce, nor v^ourdis followis nocht is ^d.” 

Douglasj Vlih booke^ pag. 446. 

« And SET that empty be my b^e and dull, 

I haue translatit ane volume wounderhill.” . 

Dov^las^ \3th booke^pag. ^33, 

<f Fra tyme I tliareto set my pen to wryte, 

It was compilyt in auchtene monethis space : 

Set I feil syith sic twa monethis in feie 

Wrate neuir ane wqurd, nor micht the volume stere.” 

Douglas^ pag. 484. 

(®) ^ SivuFE pnely that I crie and bidde, 

I am in tiistesse all anddde.” 

" Gower ^ &'f. A^JbL 32^ pag, 2, col, 1. 

• i i ■ , i 

^ Almoste ryght in the same wise the physiciens answerd. 
Save that they sayden a few wordes more.*^ 

Tale of Chaticeri fol, 74, pag. 1, cd, 2, 

‘‘ Tyl she gan asken him howe Heptor ferde 
That was the townes wal, and Grekes yerde. 

Ful wel I thanke it God, sayde Pandarus, 

Save in his arme he hath a lytle wounde.” 

Chaucer^ 2d booke of Troylusyfol, 164, pag, I, col. 1. 

< . · . · · 
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In case. (*) Put .CASE. (’') Se.t case. (') I . 


<< Behynd thame for uptaking quhare it lay 
Mony bricht armoure rychely dycht thay lefi^ 

Sauf that Euiialus with him turat away 
The riall trapouris, and mychty p^trell^ g^y»-^ 

Dmglasy 9th booke^ pag, 288. 

Bot al this time I bid na mare> I wys, 

Saif that this wensche, this vengeabil pest or traikf 
Be bet doun dede by my wound and scharp straik.” 

Dmglasy 1 \th booke^ pag, 393, 

* * * 

^ All the air a solemn stillness holds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled bower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain.” 

Gray*^ ^gy. 

(i) I do not like tfiese paper-squibs, good master, they may 
“ undo your stor&— I mean of credit, and fire your arsenall 
^ IF CASE' you do not in dme make good those outer works, 
“ your pockets.” 

jB, Johnson^ Staple qfJVewsj act 1^ ec. 3. 
Chaucer also uses if case. 

«I ' · . · · 

(») The dignite of king John would have distroyed al 
^ Englande, therefore mokel wisedome and goodness both, nedeth 
in a perspn, the malyce in dignite slyly to biidell, and with a 
good byt of arest to withdraw, in case it wold praunce other- 
wise than it shuld.” 

Chaucer y Te%tament of Loue^ %d boke^fol, 317, /i. 2, col, 1. 

‘‘ Torsoith, IN cais the auenture of tettal 
Had bene doutsum ; wald God it war assal^.” 

. . V, L . 

Douglas^ Ath booke^pag, 121. 

0^) And PUT THE CAIS that I may not optene, 

From Latyne land thaim to expell all dene, 

^t at leist thare may fall stop or delay 
In sa grete materis for ane jere or tway.” 

JDou^^laay 7th boofte^page 217. 


I 
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VPSE, (^) BsCAUS^f To 'WIT. Fokesesikc 


Put case, though now out of fashion, was frequently used 
by Chillingworth and other good authors. 

ii Put the case the Pope, fpr a reward pf your service 
<< done him in writing this book, had given you the honour and 
** means of a cardinal, Avould you not )iaye professed, that you 
^ have not merited such a reward.” 

CMllingworthy chafi, 4^ /tag. 211, § 36. 

(i) ‘‘ He is worthy to lose his priuylege, that misuseth the 
“ might and power that is giuen hym. And I sette case ye 
“ might enjo 3 me hem that payne by right and lawe, whiche I 
“ trowc ye may not do : I saye ye might not put it to execution.” 

Tale of Chat(cerj Jbl, 82, fiag, 2. coL 2. 


“ Yet SETTE I case ye haue lycence for to venge you, I saye 
“ that there ben full many thinges that shall restrayne you of 
“ vengeaunce takyng.” 

Ibid, fd, 79j flag, 2, col, I . 


(^) ^ Auauntour and a Iyer, al is one 

As thus. I FOSE a woman graunt me 
Her loue, and sa 3 rtli that other wol she none 
And I am swome to holden it secre 
And after I tel it two or thre 
I wys I am auauntour at the leest 
And Iyer eke, for I breke my beheest.” 

Chaucer^ 3d hqke of Troylv^e^fol, \74yfi, 1. col, 2. 


“ Son^ after this, she to him gan rowne 
And asked him if Troylus were there 
He swore her nay, for he was out of towne 
And sayd, nece : I pose that he were there 
Υομ durst neuer haue the more feere.” 

Qhauc^y 3d booke of TroyhiSyfol, 175, /z. 2, col I* 

! ' 

(*) “ It may be ordered that ii or iii of our owne shippes do 
“ see the sayde Frenche soldiers wafted to the coast of France ; 
^ FORSEiNG that ^ur sayd shippes entre no hauen there.” 

(ftiecn Elizabeth to Sir W, Cecil and Dr, Wotton, 
Lodge* s lUustratimsy Vol, 1, flag, 339. 
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But, pray, have you any authori^ for the 
derivation of these words? Are not all former 

4 

et 3 rmolo^sts against you ? 

H. 

Except in. if, and but (iii dne of its meanings) 
1 believe they are all against me. But I am 
persusded that all future etymologists, and perhaps 

^ homines de lettres, pour la liaison & tissure de leurs proposi- 
^ tions, ou les disjonctions d’icelles, ne plus ne moins que les 
“ cochers ont besoign d’ attelagea pour atteler de front leur 
“ chevaux ; ou comme Ulysses avoit besoign d*ozier en la caveme 
^ de Cyclops pour lier ses moutons ; cela h’argue ni ne preuve 
pas que la ccmjonction soit autrement partie d’oraison, mais 
‘‘ bien un outil propre a conjoindre selon qu’elle en porte nbm, 
Sc a contenir & assembler non pas toutes chosesj ains seulement 
celles qui ne sont pas siihplement dites : si Ton ne vouloit dire 
“ que la chorde ou courroyc dont une balle seroit li6e fust partie 
de la balie ; ou la toUe d*un papier ou d’un Uvre qui est coll6 ; 
^ & les donhees & distributions des deniers partie du gouveme- 
ment : comme Demades disoit que les deniers que * Ton 
disfribuoit manuellement par teste a chasque citoyen d’Athenesy 
pour veoir les jeux^ estoient la colie du gouvemement de I’estat 

f · ' 

^ populaire. Et quelle est la conjonction qui fa 9 e de plusieurs 
proportions une, en les cousant & liant ensemble, comme le 
“ marbre fait le fer quand on le fond avec lui par le feu ; mais 
pour cela la marbre n’est pas pourtant, ny ne Tappelle Ion pas 
partie de fer ; combien que ces choses-la qui entrent en une 
^ composition & qui sont fondues avec les drogues que Ton 
mesle, ont aCcoustum6 de fairc & de souffrir ne S 9 ay quoi de 
commun, compos6 de tous les ingrediens.— ^uant aux prepo- 
‘‘ sitions on les peult accomparer aux fiennaches ou autres 
omemens que Ion met au dessus les habillemens de testes, ou 
bien aux baaea Sc aoubaaaement que Ion met au dessoubs des 
“ statues; pour ce qu^elles ne sont pas tant parties d’oraison, 
‘‘ conime alentour des parties/* 

Plutarch, Platonic Questions 
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some philosophers, will acknowledge their obliga; 
tioh to me. For these troublesome conjunctions, 
which have hitherto caused them so much mistaken 
and unsatis&ctory labor, shall save them many an 
error and many a weaiy step in future. They 
shall no more expose themselves, by unnatural 
forced conceits, to derive the English and all other 
languages from the Greek, or the Hebrew; or 
some imaginary primaeval tongue. The particles of 
every language shall teach them whither to direct 
and where to stop their inquiries : for wherever the 
evident meaning and origin of the particles of any 
language can be found, there is the certain source 
of the whole. 

B; 

Without a moment’s reflection, every one tnust 
perceive that this assertion is too general and 
comprehensive. The mixture which is found in 
all cultivated languages ; the perpetual accession of 
new words, from affectation as well as from impove- 
ment, and the intrbduction of new arts and liabits,, 
especially in learned nations; and from other 
circumstances ; forbid the deduction of the tolwln 
of a language from any one single source. 

H. 

Most certainly : and therefore^ when I say the 
whole^ 1 must beg to be understood with those 
exceptions : and, that I may not seem to contra- 
dict myself, when we shall hereafter come to treat 
of them, I beg you likewise to remember, that I 
by no means include in my assertion, the abbrevia- 
tion» of language : for they are always improvements 

Q 
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superadded by language in its progress ; and are 
often borrov^ed from some other more cultiA'a.ted 
languages; Whereas the original mother tongue 
is alAvays rude and tedious, without those advan- 
tages of abbreviation. And were he once more in 
beings I should not at all doubt of being able to 
convince even Junius himself (who with noany 
other's could so far mistake the course and progress 
of speech, as to . derive an uncultivated from a 
cultivated language) that^ instead of referring the 
Anglo-Saxon to his favorite Greek, as its ori^nal, 
he must seek out (and I suppose he would easily 
find) .a parent for the latter. 

But, I beg pardon, this is rather digressing front 
my purpose. I have nodiing to do with the 
learning of mere icuriosity (®) : nor am any farther 
concerned tvith etymology, than as it may serve to 
get rid of the false philosophy received concerning 
language and the human understanding. If you 
please, therefore, I will return to the conjunctions 
I have derived; and, if you think it worth the 
while, we will examine the conjectures of other 
persons concerning them ; and see whether I have 
not something better than the authorities you ask 
after in my favor. 

B. 

I should be glad you would do so* 

(o) « j] y point, pass6 lequel les recherches ne sent plus 
“ que pour la curiout6. Ces verites ingenieuses et inutiles 
“ ressemblent a des 6toiles qui, plac6es trop loin de nous, ne nous 
“ donnent point de clarte.” 

Voltaire·, Sur la Societe royale et eur lee Academies. 


ΕΠΕΑ ΠΤΕΡΟΕΝΤΑ, &c. 




CHAP. VIII. 

ETYM0L06Y of the ENGLISH CONJUNCTIONS. 


IF. 

H. 

IF and an may be used mutually and indi£^r- 
ently to supply each other’s place. 

Besides having Skinner’s authority for if, I 
suppose that the meaning and derivation of this 
principal supporter of the Trip(^ of Truths (·’) are 
so very clear, simple, and universally allowed, as 
to need no farther discourse about them. 

Skinner says — “ if (in agrO XJmc.Gif) ab as. 
“ Dip. Si. Hoc a verbo Dipan, dbre, q. d. Data.'* 

(p) See Plutarch litfit του £1 

£f ii At»Mj^ix»i μ«ν/Γ9* iX!H c ο·υ*Λ'Χ·Ίΐκ(^ 

λπ Aj to λβ//*Α»7«7·» β-;&*?ί<Λ7/ζ·» ΛξΐάψΛ,—Ίο γΛξ rttcr 
ffxof χΛί λογίχοί, ύτχίζ HpiflcUy γνοβτίς ψ6ολϋ0ίβος^ Πβ h trporAirpiy 
% Μτύητίς TOi λ»/ΐν hhiTto, i$tf et xau ator^pait cnrvfV) v* eurolps- 
4^μΜ th]o HUti r«v της οοληΰαβίς rptiro^» rof λοΓ«9^ it τηψ r» )βγοψ!ος 
νρος το ττροηγνρϋψοί ceKoXa$teto Srputog, ηΊλ ττροτλαζοβψ τψ ύβΤΛρξα^^ 
mn/H το uvpLTrtpecTfiM της οοητοί^^ξίοβς. Tot iff Ilv0tot « Ay ματιχη 
Ti ηίίΐΜ^ ΧΛΙ xvxtm φωtβuς χΜ χιύχρας '^οψοίς, τι Βχνμοοτοψ w Διλ- 
λίκΊίχης φ*λίΛ Τίίΐο ασ^Λζίτ$Λί τ« λογ» Το μ^ρος xxt aiyxTrcsty φ 
ΜΛλιτι» ΧΜ ττλΗςτΦ ττροτ^ρβΦριαύς ορχ τας φίλοτοφνς. 
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Lye, in his edition of Junius, says Haud 

“ inscite Skinnerus, qui deduxit ab a. s. Liji^an, 
darcy q. d. Data.” 

Gif is to be found not only, as Skinner says, in 
Lincolnshire, but in all our old writers. G. Douglas 
almost always uses gif: once or twice only he has 
used if; once he uses gewe and once giffis, and 
sometimes ix case and ik cais for gif. 

** Gif luf be vertew, than is it leful thing; ; 

Gif it be vice, it is jour undoing.” 

Douglas^ firol. to Ath boke^ flag, 95. 

^ Thocht sum wald swere, that I the text baue waryit, 

Or that I haue this volume quite myscaryit, 

^ Or threpe planelie, I cpme neuer nere hand it, 

^ Or that the wer^ is werat that euer I fand it, 

^ Or jjLt GEW£ Virg^ stude wele before, 

“ As now war tyme to schift the werst ouer shore.” 

Douglasy preface^ flag. 11. 

“ Be not ouer studyous to spy ane mote in myn e, 

“ That in jour awin ane ferrye bot can not se, 

^ And do to me, as je wald be done to,; 

Now hark schirris, thare is na mare ado : 

Quha list attend, otffis audience and draw nere^*’ 

Dougiasy prtfacej flag. \2^ 

Chaucer commonly uses if ; but sometimes 
YEUE, YEF, and yf· 

^ Lo here the letters selid of thys thyng 
^ That 1 mote beare ;n all the haste I may ; 

^ Yeue ye woU ought unto your sc£ne the kyng, 

“ I am your seruaunt both nyght and day.” 

Chaucer y Man Ijxwea tale^fbl. %2ypag. 1, col. 2. 

And therefore he of full auisement 
Nolde neuer write in non of his sermons 
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^ Of suche unkynde abhomiiiadons 

‘‘ Ne I ne wol non reherce^ ybf diat I may.’* 

Chaucer j Man of Lawea talcy prologue^ fd, 2, cd. 1. 

^ She was so charyt£d>le and so pytous 
“ She wolde wepe yf that she sawe a mous 
“ Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bleddc.’’ 

Prd. to Canterbury talea, Prioreate. 

. And it is to observed that in Chaucer and in 
other old writers, the verb to give suffers the same 
variations in the manner of writing and pronouncjing 
it, whether used conjunctively or otherwise* As 
does also the noun derived from it. 

“ And after on the daunce went 
^ Largesse, that set al her entent 
^ For to ben honorable and free, 

“ Of Alexanders kynne was she, 

^ Her most joye was y wis 
^ Whan that she yafe, and sayd ; Haue this. 

Not Auaiice the foule oaytyfe 
^ Was halfe to grype so ententyfe 
^ As Largesse is to yeue and spende, 

And God alway ynowe her sende, 

^ So that the more she yaue awaye 
" The more ywis she had alwaye ; 

^ Great loos hath largesse, and great piise, 

For both wyse folke and unwyse 
Were wholy to her bandon brought 
^ So wel with yeftes hath she wroughtt” 

Chaucer. Romamt of the Roae^fol, 125, A· 2, cd. 1. 

" A wyfe is goddes ybfte verely 
^ Al other maner yeftes hardely 
As londes, rentes, pasture, or commune 
“ Or mouables, al ben yeftes of fortune 
That passen, as a shadowe on a wall 
^ But dred na^ yf playnly speke 1 shall 
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^ A wyfe wol laste an^ in thyn house .endure 

“ Wei lenger than the lyst parauenture.” 

ChauceTj Marchauntea talcyfol, 28, pag, 2. col. 2. 

Forgiff me, VirgiU, gif I thee offend.” 

pougiasy prefaccy pag. 1 1 . 

“> Gif us thy ansueir^ quharon we sal depend.” 

DougUiBy Zd bookcy pag. 70. 

And sufiir Tyrianis, and all Liby land ' 

Be* GIF in dowry to thy son in hand.” 

Pouglasy Alh bookcypagyXOo. 

“ In the mean tyme, of the nycht wache the cure 

‘f We GIF Messapus.” 

PouglaBy 9 th bookcy pag. 280. 

In Henry the Vllth’s will, dated 1509, you will 
also find yeve used where we now employ give : 
and in the time of queen Elizabeth it was written 
in the same manner. 

s 

“ Yeoven under our signet.” 

JLodge*& iUuBtratioriB. The Queen to sir TV. Cecil and Or. 

Wottony voL 1, pag. 343. 

‘‘ Yeven phder our scale of our prder,the first day of April, 
1566, the eight year of our reign.” 

Lodgers illuBtradom,. Queue Rlii^beth to the Erie of 
' Sheronoaburyy vol, \y pag,Z&2, 

Gin ('*) is often used -in our northern counties 
and, by the Scotch, as we use if or an: which 
they do Avith equal propriety and as little corrup- 
tion : for G I N is no other than the participle givetit 
gi’en, gi'n. (As they also use gie for grOe, and 
gien ior giveny when they are not used conjunctively.') 

(Ί) Ray saye«— Gin, gif, in the old Saxon is gif; from 
“ whence the word i/'is made per aphxresin Hter» G. Gif, from 
“ the verb gifan, dai'e ; and is as much as data” 
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And hoc dato is of equal conjunctive valu^ in a 
sentence with da hoc», 

t 

Then «*· his spear he turn’d hir owre, 

“ O GIN hir face was wan ! 

‘‘ He turn’d her owre and owre again^ 

^ O GIN hir skin was whyte.” 

Percrfa ReUqttee^ vol. i. Edom o^Gordon, 

£ven our Londoner often pronounce giv^ and 
,§ToenHn the same manner ; As 

^ me your hand.” 

I have gin it him well.” 

So Wycherly, Love in a Wood, act V. If my 
daughter there should have done so, I wou’d 
not have^i^n her a groat. 


AN. 

I do not know that a n has been attempted by 
any one, except S. Johnson ^ and, from the 
judicious distinction he has made between Junius 
and Skinneri (’') I am persuaded that he will be 

(r) « Junius appears to have excelled in extent of learning, 
^ and Skinner in rectitude of understanding. Junius was accu- 
^ rately skilled in all the northern languages ; Skinner probably 
^ examined the antient and remoter dialects only by occasional 
^ inspection into dictionaries : But the learning of Junius is 
® often of ho other use than to shew him a track by which he may 
« deviate from his purpose ; to which Skinner always presses 
“ forward by the shortest way. Skinner is often ignorant, but 
“ never ridiculous : Junius is always full of knowledge, but his 
“ variety distracts his judgment, and his learning is very frequently 
^ disgraced by his absurdities.” 


Preface to dictionary. 
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the first person to relinquish hb own conjecture (*) > 
especially when he notices his own self contradic- 
tion : for after having (under the article an) told us 
that ‘‘ AN b a contraction of and if; andi g^ven 
the following instance, 

. ** Well I know 

“ The clerk will ne’er wear hidr on’s £kce that had it. 

■ ' — “ He will an’if he live to be a man/’ 

He very truly (under the article and) says — 
“ In and if the and is redundant ; and is omitted 
by all later writers. As 

’ I pray thee, Larince, 

An’if thou seest my boy, bid him make haste.” 

The author of “ Criticisms on the Diversions of 
Pur ley,” who publishes under the feigned name of 
Cassander, (I suppose, because he was bom in 
the bland of Cadsan, in Dutch Flanders) and who 
is a teacher and preacher in the city of Norwich, 
thus elegantly amuses his readers. Pages 36, 37j 
38. 

“ I have known a public speaker who would 
“ now and then take a survey of his audience, and 
“ call out (if he espied any drooping noddles or 
“ falling jaws) — Brethren, I will tell you a story . — 

As I think this an excellent method of rousing 
“ the attention of a reader or hearer, for ever 

(*) Imme^tely after the publicadon of my letter to' Mr. 

Dunning, I was informed by Mr. S. (an indmate friend of Dr. 
Johnson) that I was not mistaken in this φΰΰοη ; Dr. Johnson 
having declared, that if he lived to g^ve a new edidon of his 
dictionary, he should cerdonly adopt my deiivadtms. 
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** inclined to grow drowsy when the subject is so, 
“ I shall not scruple to make use of it upon this 
occasion^ 

“ It is well known that the boors in Friesland, 
“ one of the United Provinces, have so far retained 
‘‘ ancient customs, as to be, in dress, language, 
“ and manners, exactly the same people which 
“ they were five hundred years ago ; a circumstance 
that induced Junius the son to pay them a vbit, 
and to pass ύ. few months among them* In a 
“ tour I made to that country some years ago, I 
was at a gentleman’s house, from which I made 
frequent excursions into the inner part of the 
“ province* In one of these I was obliged to take 
“ the first sheltering place in my way, being over- 
“ taken by a violent shower* It was a farm house, 
“ where I saVv several cluldren : and I shall never 
“ Jorget the speech which one of them, an over- 
grown babe, made to his mother. He was 
“ standing at her breast ; and after he had done 
“ with one, I heard him say to her,— 7V/«J{/Vn, 
yan my i’oor.— i. e* Kate, give me t’other. / 
little thought at the time, I should have so good 
“ an opportunity of making use of the story as I 
have at present.” 

This story of the babe, he says, is certainly in 
my fiivoUr. I think it is decisively. 

But the critic proceeds-^** But we should not 
“ fancy that words exist, or must have existed, 
“ because, having adopted a certain method of 
“ finding out origins, we cannot possibly do without 
“ them. I have been looking out with some 
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* anxiety for the Anglo-Saxon verb Anan, but cart 
“ get very little information about it. 1 find> 
“ indeed, in king Alfred’s will the following 
“ article : — ic an EaSpapbe minum dlbpa 
‘‘ jr*una. — First I ^ve to Edward my eldest son.— 
“ And from the expression ic An, it should seem 
“ as if there really existed such a verb in the Anglo- 
“ Saxon as Anan. But as this is the only sign of 
“ life it has given, as one may say, for these 
“ thousand years, 1 am inclined to look upon that 
sign as being rather equivocal, and suspect that 
“ the true reading of the will is, not ic al}, but ic 
“ ««, from unnan cedere^ concedere ; this last verb 
“ being common in the Anglo-Saxon, and nothing 
more easy than to mistake an u for an a, in. that 
language, as well as in English. However, as I 
“ have not seen hitherto any manuscript, on whose 
‘‘ authority I can ground the justness of my eon- 
“ jecture, I do not give it you as any thing certain ; 
“ and if you persist in giving the preference to the 
“ old. reading, the story of the babe is certainly in 
“ your favour ; for there is as little difference 
“ bestween An and yan, as between irn and An. 
“ With me it will remain a matter of doubt, 
“ whether there ever existed such a verb as Anan, 
the same in signification, and yet different in 
on^n tvith Giyan< It is by no means probable 
“ that a people, who had hardly a conveyance for 
one idea in a thousand, should have procured 
“ two such noble conveyances for one single 
“ idea. This is a piece of luxury, which even 
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'*· the most civilised nations seldom allow diem- 
selves.” (®) 

To this I answer, that Anan, Annan, and Unnan 

^ · 

are all one and the same word differently spelled 
(as almost all the Anglo-Saxon and <dd English 
words are) because differently pronounced. 

But ‘‘ he has been looking for Anan, he says, 
with some anxiety, and can get very little informa- 
tion about k.” If he looks so carelessly when he 
is anxious, we may pretty well guess with how 
much accuracy he looks upon other occasions. I 
will relieve his anxiety. I know he has Lye’5 
collection of Anglo-Saxon words before him ; (for 
he quotes k in his 66th page) let him put on Ms 
spectacles and open the book ; he will tjiere find 
Anan and Annan, with references to places where 
they are used. And if, after that, he should still 
continue anxious, I will furnish him with more. 

‘ Nothing, he says, is more easy than to mistake 
an u for an a, in that language, as well as in the 
“ English.”. — It is not so easy tp mistake the 
An^d-Saxon character U for A> or u for a ; as it 
is to mistake the written English character u for a. 

It is not true that any people are now, or ever 
were in the condition he represents the Anglo- 
Saxons ; viz. of having “ hardly a conveyance for 

(®) Reprehensor audaculus verfwrum— qui peipauca eadem»· 
que a vulgo protrita legerat, habebatque nonnullas disciplins 
grammadex inauditiunculaS) partim rudes inchoatasque, paitim 
iipn probas; easque quasi pulverem ob oculos, quum adortus 
(^uemque ^erat, adspergebat *neque rationem verbum hoc, 
inquit) ixcque auctoritatem habet. 
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one idea in a thousand;” unless he means to 
include in his expression of one idea^ each man’s 
particular perception. No : C^ieer up, Ceusand^s 
your lot is not peculiar to yourself ; for the people 
■ who have the poorest and scantiest langu^e, have 
yet always many more words than ideas. And I 
leave the reader to judge whedier to have two 
words for one idea, be “a piece cf luxury wlucH 
even the most civilise4 nation seldom allows 
“ itself,” 


UNLESS. 

Skinner say — “ Unless nisi, praster, prasterquain, 
** q. d. One-less, uno dempto seu excepto : vel 
potius ab Onlej~an, dimittere, liberare, q. d, hoc 
“ dimisso.^* 

It is extraordinary, after his judicious derivation 
of If, that Skinner should luive been at n loss 
about that of unless ; especially as he had it in a 
manner before him : For Onlej", dimitte, was 
surely more obvious and immediate than Onlepeb, 
dimisso . — ^As for. One-less, i, e. Uno dempto seu 
excepto, it is too poor to deserve notice. 

So low down ω in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
this conjunction was sometimes written Oneles and 
Onelesse. And this way of spelling it, which 
should rather have directed Skiimer to its true 
etymology, might perhaps contribute to mislead 
him to the childish conjecture of One less, Uno 
dempto . — But in other places it is written purely 
ONLEs; and sometimes onj^zsss· 
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Thus, in the trial of sir John Oldcastle, An. 
1413, “ It was not possible for them to make 
whole Christes cote without seme, ovlessb 
“ certeyn great men were brought out of the way,” 

So Thomas Lupset, in the eariy part of Hexuy 
the VIII’s reign; 

** But alway, sister, remembre that charitie is 
“ not perfect oifi>£$ that it be buminge.” 

Treatise of Charitie·, pag. 8. 

** This peticion cannot take effect onles man 
be made like an aungel.” Ibid, pag. 66. 

Fayth canpot be perfect, ohles there be good 
« workes.” 

Λ compendious treatise teachynge the way e of 
diynge wMt pog· 160. 

** The more shamfully that men for the most 
parte feare to die, the greater profe there is, that 
such extreme poyntes of feare against all shame 
“ shuld not in so many dayly appere, whan death 
** approcheth, onees bi natur some just feare were 
of the same.” Ibid, pag. 166. 

In other places Lupset spells it oneles and 

ONLESSE, 

So, in “ The Image of Governance” by sir T. 
Elliot, 1541, Men do feare to approche unto 
“ their soverayne Lorde, oneles they be called.” 

“ This noble empire is lyke to falle into extreme 
“ ruyne and perpetuall infamye, onelesse your 
“ moste excellent wysedomes wyll dilygently and 
“ constantly prepare yourselfes to the certayne 
“ remedy.” 


I 
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“We cannot love God, oiri.£S he preparetk 
“ our harte and geve us that grace ; no more can 
“ we beleve God, ok££sss he giVeth us the 
“ of belefe.” 

“ In every kynde the ieniale is commonly 
“ barren, onl£3s£ it conceyveth of the ntale; so 
“ is concupyscence barren and voyde of synne, 

• “ oNLEssK it conceyve of man the agreyment of 
“ his free wyll.” 

“ We maye not property saye we apprehend 
“justification by fayth, oneesse we wolde call 
“ the promisee of God, &c*” 

“ Such other pevisshe wcades as men be encom- 
“ bred to heare, onles they wolde make Goddes 
“ worde the matter of the devylles strife.’* 

I 

<< Je ne pouvois en effet me dissimiiler qu* en imfirottvant les 
travaux qu’ on venoit de faire ; ceux qui les avoient ordonnes 
^ en rejetteroient le blame sur les deux archkectes.” 

Memdrea du Iniron de Tott^ tom 123< 

^ Arretons-nous sur les mculpations faites k Roland dans 
^ cette acte d’ accusation, qui sera la honte du siecle et du peuple 
^ qui a pu, ou 1* approver, ou ne pas hautement 1' imfirouruer*^ 

Obaervatiom fiar Amavi 

The expression in Hamlet (act 1, scene Of tmmfiraved 

mettle hot and full.*’-^-^ught not to have given Shakespeare^s 
commentators any trouble : for unimprorved means ummfieached : 
though Warburton thinks it means ^ unrefined:^ Edwards, 
‘‘ unproved and Johnson (with the approbation of Malone) 
‘‘ not regulated nor guided by knowledge or experience:^* and in 
his dictionary he explains it to be ^ not timght^ not meliorated by 
^ inatructionJ* 

The word correct^ meaning to cbastiaCf has acquired a umilaf 
new meaning with improve. 
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Who can wake out of 3)Τΐηβί >fritH 00 T God 
** call him; and oklesSi God hath given eares td 
** heare this voyce of God, How is any man 
beyng lame with synne, able to take up his 
« couche and walke, onLes^e God sayeth, See.” 

So in the— Answeare to Fekenham touchinge 
the othe of the ^premaey,” by Home, bishop 
of AVinchester. 

1 coUlde not choose, oneles I woulde shawe 
myselfe overmuch unkinde imto my native 
‘ ‘ countrey, but take penne in hand and shape him 
a ful and plaine answeare, without any curiosU 
“ tie.” 

“ The election of the pope made by the cler^e 
“ and people in those daies. Was but a vaine thing, 
“ ONLEs the emperour or his lieutenant had coni 
“ finned the same*” 

“ The pope would not consecrate the elect 
“ bishopi oNi.ES he had first licence therto of the 
“ emperour.” 

“ No prince, no not the emperour himselfe 
“ should be present in the councell with the 
“ cleargicj onles it were when the principal! 
“ points of faith were treated of.” 

“ He sweareth the Romaines thdt they shall 
” never after be present at the election of any pope, 

“ ONLES they be compelled thereunto by the 
emperour.” 

“ Who maketh no mencion of any priest there 
present, as you untmely report, oifLSS ye will 

s 
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tliinke he meant the order, whan he named thp 
“ faction of the Pharisees.” 

“ So diat none should be consecrate, OKtEssn 
‘‘ he were commended and investured bishop of 
the kinge.” 

“ And further to commaunde the newe electe 
poi>e έο fbrsake that dignitie iinlaCwRilly come 
“ by, oiiLESSE they woulde make a reasonable 
“ saris&ction.' 


“ That the pope mighte sende into Ws dominions 
no legate, onlesse the kinge shoulde sende for 
« him.” 


“ What man, onlesse he be not well iii his 
wittes, will say that, 8cc.” 


“To exercise this kinde of jurisdiction, neither 
“ kinges nor civill magistrates nlay fake Οβρ'οη 
“ him, ONLESSE he be lawfully called.” 


“ That from hencefobrth none shoulde be pope, 
ONELEssE he were created by the consent of the 
“ emperour.” 

“ Ye cannot finde so niuche as the bare title of 
“ one of theih, onelesse it be of a bishoppe.” 

So in the — “ Whetstone of Witte,” hy Robert 
Recorde, 1557. 


• * 

“ I see moare menne to acknowledge the benefite 
“ of nomber, then I can espie willjmg to studie to 
attaine the benefites of it. Many praise it, but 
fewe dooe greatly practise it; onlesse it bee 
for the vulgare practice coricemying merchaun- 

4 

'' des trade.” · 
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.« Yet is it not accepted as a like flatte, oklzs 
it bee referred to some odier square nomber.’^ 

1 believe that William Tyndall, our immortal 
and matchless translator of the bible, was one of 
the first who wrote this word with an u ; and by 
the importance and merit of his works, gave course 
to this corruption in the language, (f) 

’fhe scripture was geyen, that wc may applye 
i* the medicine of the scripture, eyery ma^ to hi$ 
“ own sores, unxzsse then we entend to be idle 
** disputers and braulers about yaine wordes, fprer- 
** gnawyng upon the bitter barke without, and 
“ never attaynyng unto the sweete pith within, &c.” 

ProL before the 5 B. of Moses. 
My thoughts have no veines, and yet unles 
‘ 5 they 1^ let bipod, I shall perish.” 

Bndimion, by John Lilly, act 1, see. 1. 

f ^ |lis fi'endes thought his learning theire sufficient 
“ (UNLES ^he should p^eed doctor and professe 
“ some one studie or science.”) 

Jjord Burley's life, in Peck's Desiderata curiosa, 
VoL 1, pag. 4. 

(e) Shakespeare, in Othello, act 3, see. 13. writes, 

. ■ ■■ ■ “ What’s the matter, 

That you unlace your reputation thus 
And spend your rich opinion for the name 
“ Of a night brawler 

In a note this passage S. Johnson says— Slacken or 
^ loQsen· Put in danger of dropping ; or, perhaps, strip of its 
« ornaments.” And in his dictionary, he says^— ^ To make 
u loose ; to put in danger of being lost<— Not in use.” But he 
gives no reason whatever for this interpretation. 1 believe that 
unlace in this passage means— You unless or on:^es your 
reputation,” from the same verb onleyan. 
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No n^m’s cattell shall be questkmed as the 
** companies, uni.£s such as have been entrusted 
** with them or have dispos^ of them without 
“ order.” 

Articles signed and sealed by the commissioners ^ 
'the coundll of state for the commonwealth <f 
England, the tweheth day qf ^areh, 1651. 

I do not know that Onle)^ is employed conjunc- 
tively by the Anglo-Saxon writers, as we use 
unless ; (though I have no doubt that it was so used 
in discourse;) but instead of it, they frequently 
employ nym^ or nemie : (which is evidently the 
imperative nym or nem,ofnyman or nen^,to which 
is subjoined i. e. thaW) (’*) And nym^e — take 
away that-r-rosy very well supply the place of— r 
Onley (jSe. expressed qr understood)— cSirniis that, 

Les, die imperative of Leyan (which has the 
same meaning as Qnleyan) is likewise used sonte- 
times by old witers instead of unless, 

“ And thus I am constr^t, als nere as I may. 

To hald his verse, and go nane uthir way ; 

« Les sum l^torie, subtell worde, or ryme, 

Causes me mak degripssioun sum tyme.” 

O, Oougltu, preface. 

— Gif he 

Commytds any tressoun, suld he not de ; 

" Les than his prince of grete humanite 
Perdoun his fault for his long trew service.” 

G, D. prol. to loth bdok, 

(^) It is too singular to be left unnoticed, that the ancient 
Romans used nemut, instead of nid. For which Festu^ dtes 
depoteetate Trib. but the passage is lost, 
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SlcrfF the behuffis, les thai) thou war unkynd 
« As for to leif thy brothir desolate.” 

Gf jD. ^nfodj lOtA book^ 

In the same manner it b used throughout Ben. 
Johi^on, 

" Less leam’d Trebadus Censure disagree.” 

Poetaster. 

First hear mcp^Not a syllable, less you take.” 

Mckyrmat^ act 3, scene 5. 

^ There for ever to remain 
^ Less they could the knot unstrain.” 

Masque, 

^ To tell you true, *tis too good for you, 

^ Less you had grace to follow it.” 

Barthol. Fear. 

^ But will not bide there, less yourself do bring him.” 

Sad Shepherd. 0 

(^) It is this same imperative les, placed at the end of 
nouns and coalescing with them, which has given to our languid 
such adjectives as hopeless^ restless^ deathless^ motionless^ &c. i. e« 
dismiss hope, rest, death, motion, &c. 

The two following lines of Chaucer in the Reve's Tale, in 
Wyllyam Thynne*s edition, 

“ And when the horse was lose^ he gan to gon 

Towarde the fen, there wylde mares rynne.” 

/ 

ar^ thus printed in Mr, Tyrwhit’s edition, 

^ And whan the hors was laus^ he gan to gon 
“ Toward the fen, ther wilde mares renne.” 

1 am to suppose that Mr. Tyrwhit is justified for this reading 
by some manuscript; and that it was not altered by himself 
merely for the sake of mtroducing ^ laxisy island^ and the consuetud. 
de Beverley into his glossary. 

^ Laus (says Mr. Tyrwhit) adj. Sax. loose^ 4062. Laus, 
^ island^ solutus. ^ This is the true original of that termination 
of adjectives 90 frequent in our langus^, in les or lessy 
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^ You must no more aim at those easie accesses^ 

‘‘ Less you can do’t in air.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher^ Beggars Bush^ act 5j scene 2^ 

® Consuetud, Beverly. MS. Harl. 560,^Hujus saciilegii emenda 
^ non erat determinata, sed dicebatur ab anglis Botalaus. i. e. 
“ sine emenda.— So Chgiucer uses hotelesj and odier words of 
' ® the same form ; as detteles^ dnnkelesy gilteles^ &c.’* 

I think, however, there will be very little doubt concerning 
this derivation ; when it is observed that we say indifferently 
eitlier sleefi^less^ or without-sleefiy &c. i. e. dismiss sleep or be out 
sleep, &c. And had not these wpMs les ai^ wthout been thus 
convertible, Shakespeare would have lost a pun.^— Thrice have 
« I sent him (says Glendower) weather-ybeatep hpine, ^d bootless 
back.” “ Home nvithout boots (replies Hotspur) and in foul 
weather too ! How scapes he agues in the Devil’s name ?” 
So, for those words where we have npt by habit macje the coales- 
cence, as the Danish folkelos and lialelos. See. we say in English 
without people, without a tail, &c. But any one may, if he 
pleases, add the termination less to any noun: and though it 
should be unusual, and heard for the first time, it will be perfectly 
understood. Between Wimbom-minster and Cranboum in 
Dorsetshire, there is a wood called Harley : and the people in 
that country have a saying perfectly intelligible to every English 
ear.— ‘‘ When Harley is haredess^ Cranboum whore4ess and 
« Wimbom poor-less^ the μόγΜ will be at an pnd.” i And jt is 
observable th^t in all the northern languages, the terminatiop of 
this adjective in each language varies just as the correspondent 
verb, whose imperative it is, varies in that language. 



Termination. 

Infin. of the verb. 

Goth. ·— 

AAns - 

AAnS9AM 

An. Sax. — 

Leap — 

Leopan 

Dutch 

Loos ^ 

Lessen 

German ~ 

Los — 

Lbsen 

Danish — 

Lbs — 

Lbser 

Swedish — 

Los _ 

Los^ 


I must be permitted here to say, that I sincerely lament the 
principle on which Mr. Tyrwhit proceeded in his e^tion of 
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You will pleaae to observe that all the languiages 
which have a correspondent conjunction to unless^ 
as well as the manner in which its place is supplied 
in the languages which have not a conjunction 
correspondent to it ; all strongly justify my deriva- 
tion. The Greek Ef yttif. The Latin nm. The 

Italian se non. The Spanish sino. The French 
si non. All mean be it not. And in the same 
manner do we sometimes supply its place in 
Elnglish either by butj without j be it not^ but if^ &c. 

Without profane tongues thou const never rise, 

“ Nor be upholden, be it not with lies.” 

M, Ihayton^ leg, of R, D, qf Mjmumdy, 

That never was there garden of such pryse, 

But TF it were the very jparadyse.” 

Frankeleyn^a tale. 

“ That knighte he is a foul Paynim, 

“ And large of limb and bone ; 

^ And blit if heaven niay be thy speede, 

^ Thy life it is but gone.” 

Sir CavUne^ Percy^e reUqu'es. 

Though it certainly is not worth the while, 1 
km tempted here to observe the gross mistake Mr. 
Harris has made in the force of this word ; w'hich 
he calls an “ adequate preventive.^' 

Chaucer’s tales. Had he given invariably the text of that 
nianuscript whidh he judged to be the oldest, and throtrn to the 
bottom the variorum readings with their authority ; the obligation 
of his readers (at least of such as myself) would indeed have 
been very great to him; and his industry, care, and fidelity 
v^ould then have been much more useful to inquirers, than any 
skill which he has shewn in etymology or the northern lan- 
guages ; were it even much greater than it appears to me to 
Kive fceen. 
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His exaittple is~“ Troy will be taken, TtiltEss 
** the Palladium be preserved.” — “ That is (says 
** Mr. Harris ) tins alone is sufficioit to preserve 
«» it.”— According to the oraclej so indeed it 
might be ; but the wbrd unless has no such force. 
Let us try another instance. 

** England will beenslaved unless the House of 
“ Commons continues a part of the legislature.” (J) 
Now, 1 ask, is tlus alone sufficient to preserve 
it? We who live in these times, know but too 
well that this very house may be made the instru· 
ment of a tyranny as odious and f' perhaps ) more 
lasting than that of the Stuarts^ I am aihtid Mr. 
Harris’s adequate preventive will not save us : for, 
though it is most cruel and unnatural yet we 
know by woful experience, that the kid may be 
seethed in the mother’s milk, wWch Providence 
appointed for its nourishment ; and the liberties of 
this country be destroyed by that very part of the 
le^slature, which was most especially appointed for 

Φ 

their securi^'. 


EKE. 

Junius says — — “ Eak, etiam. Cjoth. ^TIK< a. 
** s. €ac. ALauch. D.og. S.ook. viderentur esse 
** ex inverse και sed rectius petas ex proximo 

(j) An instance has been alreadf g^ven where ir is used as 
a preposidon. In the following passage of Dryden, UnU»» is 
also used as a prepoution ; 

" The commendation of Adversaries is the greatest triumph 
of a writer ; because it never comes Unlete extorted.” 
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** sequent! (Isl. eu /ξα) a. s. €acan. ecan. 

** lean. auchon. n.oge. s.oecken. £acan vero, 

vel audion, sunt ab ea/ξu^ vel αιξοτ, addere, 

adjicere, augere,” 

Skinner sajs — * — “ Eke. ab a. s. €ac. lieac. 

Oock, Teut. Auch, Fr. Th. Ouch, d. oc. 
“ etiam.” 

Skinner then proceeds to the verb* 

I 

“ To eke, ab a. s. €acan. Greican. lecan. ahgere* 
* adjicere. Fr. Jun. suo more, deflectit, a Gr. 
** Mallem ab €ac, iterum, quod vide: 

** quod enim augetur, secundum partes suas quasi 
** iteratur & de novo fit.” 

In this place Skinner does not seem to enjoy his 
usual superiority of judgment over Junius. And. 
it is very strange that he should chuse here to 
derive the verb Gacan irom the conjunction 
(that is, from its own imperative ;) rather than the 
conjunction (that is* the imperative) from the verb. 
His judgment was more awake when he derived 
IF or GIF from Iiipan, and not Diyran firom Dip; 
which yet, according to his present method* he 
should have done. 

Perhaps it may be Worth renlarking, as an 
additional proof of the nature of this conjunction ; 
that in each language, where this imperative is 
used conjunctively* the conjunction varies just a6 
the verb does. 

In Danish the conjunction is og, and the verb 
oger. 

In Swedish the conjunction is οςΗ, and the verb 
oka. 


T 
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✓ 

In Dutch the conjunction is ook, from the verb 
'* oecken. 

In German the conjunction is auch., from the 
verb auchon< 

In Gothic the conjunction is 

verbAnKAW. 

As in English the conjunction is eke or eak, 
from the verb €acan< 


YET. STILL. 

1 put the conjunctions yet and SntL here 
together; because (like if and an) they may bc^ 
used mutually for each other without any alteration 
in the meaning of the sentences : a circumstance? 
which (though not so obviously as in these instances) 
happens likewise to some other of the conjunctions# 
and which is not unworthy of Consideration. 

According to my derivation of tliem both, this 
mutual interchange will not seem at all extraordi- 
nary : for yet (which is nothing but the iihperative 
jecor of ge'can or jy^can, obtinere) and still 
(which is only the imperative btrell or b'ceall, of 
S'cellan or btXalhan, C') ponere) may very well 
supply each other’s place, and be indiflferently used 
for the same purpose. 

(^) Though this verb is no longer current in English, except 
as a conjunction, yet it keeps its ground in the collateral lan- 
guages. 

In German and Dutch it is - - Stdlen 

In the Swedish - . - StiUa 

And in the Danish ·■ .- · Stiller, 
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Alcatx, and even Alcates, when used adver. 
satively by Chaucer, 1 suppose, though so spelled, 
$o mean no other than All-get. 

“ For ALBEIT tarieng be noyful, algate it is 

not to be reproued in yeuynge of iugement, ne 
“ in vengeaunce takyng.” 

Tale of Chaucer, β>1. ΊΑ, pag. 2, col. 1. 

“ A great wane of the sec cometh sometyme 
“ with so great a vyolenee, that it drowncth the 

shyppe : and the same harme dothe sometyme 

the small dropes of water that entreth through a 
“ lytell creueys, in to the tymbre and in to the 
“ botome of the shyppe, yf men be so negligente 
“ that they discharge^ hem not by times. And 
“ therfore all though there be a difference betwixt 
“ these two causes of drowning, algates the 
“ shyppe is drowned.” 

Thfe verb to get is sometintes spelled by Chaucer 

geate. 

» 

But I will repeat to you the derivations which 
others have given, and leave you to chuse between 
us. 

Mer. Casaubon says-r— “ Exi, adhuc, Yet.’^ 

Junius says Yet, adhuc. a. s. jyt:. 

Cymroeis etwa, etto, significat, adhuc, etiam, 
iterum·; ex fri vel αρ%ς,’* 

Skinner says — “ yet, ab a. s. Det:, IiCta, 

“ adhuc. modo. Teut. jam, mox.” 

Again he says — “ still, assidue, indesinenter, 

“ incessanter. Nescio an ab a. s. ‘cill, addito 
“ tantum sibilo; vel a nostro, & credo etiam, a. s. ' 


( 
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“ As, ut, sicut, (licet apud Somnerum noii occurrat) 
& eodem Td, usque, q. d. usque, eodem mode.** 


ELSE. 

This word eise, formerly written aUes, afys^ 
afyse, elleSi ellus, elUsy etls, els, and now eke ; is, a$ 
I have said, no other than JLlej" or ilyf, the 
imperative of ileyan or Alyyan, dimittere. 

Mr. Wartpn, in his history of English poetiy, 
Yol. i. page 193, (without any authority, and in 
spite of the context, which evidently demands 
ekCy and will not admit of also,) has explained 
,4LLES in the following passage by akg. 

^ The Soudan ther he satte in halle ; 

He sent his messagers faste with alle^ 

^ To hire fader the kjrng. 

And sayde, how so hit ever hi felje, 

“ That mayde he wolde clothe in palle 
. « And spousen hire with his ryng. 

^ And ALLEs I swere withouten fayle 
^ I chuU hire winnen in pleye battayle 
With mony an heih lordyng.** 

The meaning of which is evidently — « Give me 
your daughter, e;.se I will take her by force.” 

It would have been nonsense to say “ Give 

me your daughter, also I \vill take her by 
force.” 

^ To hasten loue is thynge in veine^ 

“ Whan that fortune is there ageine, 

‘‘To take where a man hath leue 
^ Good is : and elles he mote leue.” 

Gpwr, Ub. %φΙ 5Γ, flag. κ 
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^ Withouten noyse or claderyng of belles 
^ Te deum was our songe, and nothyng elles/’ 

Chaticer» Somfmere talcy Jbl, 43y fiag. \y col. 1. 

Eschame ^oung virg^s, and Mr damycellis, 

** Furth of wedlok for to disteyne join* kellis ; 

^ TiMst not all tails that wantoun wowaiis tellis, 

^ sou to defloure purpodng, and not ellis.” 

JDouglas^ firol. to 4th bokc, fiag. 97. 

** And, bycause the derthe of diings be such as 
the spldyors be not able to lyue of theyr accus· 
tomed wages, which is, by the day, pence 
** the foteman, and nine pence th’ horsman ; 
therfor we beseche your lordships to be meanes 
to the queene’s majestie, that order may be 
“ taken, eyther for th’ encreace of theyr wages 
“ by the day, the fotemen to eightpence, and th’ 
“ horsman to twelve pence, pr ells to allow ttot 
“ at the pay dsdse they may, by their capteins or 
“ otherwise, haue some rewarde to counteruaill 
“ the like somme.” 

77ie Council in the North ip the Prioy Council. 
Mh of Sept. 1557. Lodge's Illustrations. 

N. B. “ Wheat at this time was sold for four 

r 

“ marks per quarter. Within one month after the 

“ harvest the price fell to five shillings." 

“ And eury man for his parde ^ 

A kyngdome hath to iustifie} 

That is to sein his owne dom^. 

If he misrule that kyngdome, 

^ He leseth him selfe, that is mor^, 

" Than if he lost ship and ore, 

And all the worldes good with alle. 

Fqr what man that in apeciall 
Hath not him s^lfe, he hath not ei^s. 
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No more the perles than the shels, 

“ All is to him of o value.” 

Gower ^ Ub. 89 Jbl. 185 , /tag, 2, coi. 2 . 

^ Nede has no pere, 

Him behoueth serue himselfe tliat has no swayn, 

^ Or ELS he is a foie, as clerkes sayn, 

Chaucer Reues tale^foU \%]iag, 1, coL 2. 

Junius says — “ Else^ aliter, alias, alioqui. A. 
“ S. eUes. al. alles. D. ellers.^^ 

Skinner says — Eke, ab. a. s. €Ue)^, alias, 
alioquin. Minshew Sc Dr. Tho. Hickes putant 
“ esse contractum a Lat. alias, vel Qr. Αλλα?, nec 

“ sine verisimilitudine.” 

S. Johnson says — “ Else, pronoun, (Ellep 
Saxon) other, one besides. It is applied both to 
persons and things.” 

He says again — “ Eke, adverb. 1. Otherwise, 2. 
“ Besides ; except that mentioned. 


THOUGH. 

Tho’ though, thah(') (or, as pur country 
folks more purely pronounce it, thaf, thaup and. 
THop) is the imperative Dap or Dapij of the verb 

(1) See a ballad written about the year 1264, in tlie reign of 
Henry the third ; 

“ Richard thah thou be ever trichard, 

Trichten shalt thou never more.” 

Percy's ReUques^ voL ii, fi. 2. 

See also another ballad written in the year 1307, on the 
death of Ed\vard the first. 

“ Thah mi tonge were mad of stel, 

^ Ant min here yzote of bras, 
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Bapiali or ; to allow, permit, grant, yield, 

assent: And Bapi^ becomes thah, tlwu^b>, thoug 
(and thoch^ as G. Douglas and other Scotch authors 
write it) by a transition of the same sort, and at 
least as easy, as that of hawk from bapuc. And 
it is remarkable, that as there were originally two 
ways of writing the verb, cither with the guttural 
G (Dapjan), or without it (Bapian) : so there still 
continues the same difference in writing and pro- 
nouncing the remaining imperative of this same 
verb, with the guttural g ( though J, or without it 
( tho* J. In English, the difference is only in the 
characters ; but the Scotch retain in their pronunci- 
ation, the guttural termination. 

In the earlier Anglo- Saxon the verb is written 
g^apjan. In a charter of William the con- 
queror it is written — ic nelle geSapan. And in a 
charter of Heniy the first it is also WTitten — ic 
I nelle ge^apan. But a charter of Henry the second 
I has it — 1 C nelle ge'Sauian. 

See the preface to Hickes’s Thesaurus, pag. 15, 16. 
So that thus we have a sort of proof, at what time 
the jr was dropped from the pronunciation of 
tiapan; (namely, about the reign of Henry the 
Second) and in what manner thafig, became 
Thaf, and thaf became thau or tho’. 

I reckon it not a small confirmation of this 
etymology, that our antient writers often used Ml 
ie. Ail be it. All had. All should. All were. 

^ The godness myht y never telle 
“ That with kyng Edward was.” 

Percy** Reliques^ voL ii, fi, 10. 
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All give, jffvto be it. Set. Suppasej &c. instead 
. of Although. 

^ But AL· BE that he vas*a plulosophre 
<< Yet had he but little golde in cofre.” 

Chancery prol. to Canterb, tak9i 

Ye wote your selfe^ slie may not wedde two 
“ At ones, though ye fyghten euer mo 
But one of you, all be him lothe or lefe 
“ He mote go pype in an yue lefe.’* 

Knyghtea tcdcyfoL 2y coli 2. 

ALBEit originally the king’s bench be res<i^ 
trained by this act to hold J>lea of any real 
** action, yet by a mean it may; as when removed 
“ thither, &c.” Lord Coke. 

^ shal yeuen her sufficient answere 
And all women after for her sake 
That though they ben in any gylte itake 
^ With face bolde, they shuUen hem selue excuse 
^ And here hen doun, that wold hem accuse 
For lacke of ansWere, none of hem shull dyen 
^ All had he sey a thyng with both his eyen 
« Yet shuld we women so visage it hardely 
^ And wepe and swere and chyde subtelly 
^ That ye shall ben as leude as gees.” 

Chancery Marchauntea talcyfoU 33, 1, col. 

But rede that boweth down for euery blaste , 

Ful lyghtly cesse wynde, it wol aryse 
^ But so nyl not an oke, when it is caste 
^ It nedeth me nought longe the forvySe 
« Men shal reioysen of a great emprise 
Λ Atcheued wel, and stant withouten dout 
Al haue men ben the lenger there about.’* 

2d boke of Troylusy foL 1 70, fiag. 2, cal. 1. 

For I wol Speke, and tel it the 
^ Al shulde I dye.** 

Romamt qf the Roscy/ol. \S2ypag. 2, col. \r 
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^ And I so loU^ him. for his obeysaunce 
^ And for the trouthe that I demed in his hert 
* That if'so were, that any thyng him smert 
Al wfeRE it neuer so lytej and I it wyst 
d Methought I felt deth at my hert twist.** 

Sguiera talcy Jbl. 27 y flag, 2, eol. i. 

d AtioTF England md Fraunoe were thorow saught.^’ 

Skeltorii 

“ The Mobr, HowbeIt that I endure him not, 

Is of a constant, foving, no^le nature.^* 

Othelloy eu:t. 3, ace* h ^ 

No wonder was, suppose in mynde that he 
Toke her fygure so soone, and Lo now why 
The ydol of a thyng in case may be 
“ So depe enprynted in the fantasy 
^ That it dehideth the wyttes outwardly.** 

Comfilaynt qf Creseydcyfol. 20A^pag, 1 , coh 

^ In sere placis tlirow the ciete with thys 
“ The murmour rais ay mare and mare, I wys, 

* And clearar wax the nimour, and the dyn, 

^ So that suppojts (®) Anchises my foderis In 
^ With treis about stiide secrete by the Way, 

® So bustuous grew the noyis and furious fray 
^ And ratling of thare armoure on the strete, 

« Affrayit I glisnit of slepe, and sterte on fete.** 

JDouglaa, hoke 2y pag'. 4!t. 

^ Euiill (as said is) has this iouell hint, 

About his sydis it brarin, or he stynt ; 

" Bot all for nocht, suppois the gold dyd glete ** 

Douglasy boke 9 , pag., 289 . 

That sche might haue the copies of the 
tendit writingis giuen in, quhilkis they haue 
diuerse tymes requirit of the Quene^s xnaiestii^ 

(®) ■■■■■■ Q uAyquAM secreta pdrenAi 

Anchisas domus. ■■■■ - 


V 
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“ and hir coun^l, suppdiS thay had!e not as 
“ obtenit tiie samm.” Mary Queen of Scots. 

N. B. In the year 1788 I saw the same use of 
SUPPOSE for THOUGH, in a letter written by a 
Scotch ofScer at Guernsey, to my most lamented 
and dear friend the late Lieutenant General Jaiiies 
Murray. The letter in other respects was in very 
good and common English. 

I feel exceedingly for Lord W. M. suppose 
“ i feve not the honour of being personally ac- 
“ quainted with him.” 

I believe that the use of this word suppos*e fx 
THOUGH is still common in Scotland. 

The German uses dock ; (") the Dutch dock and 
dog i the Danish dog and endog ; and the Swedish 
dock ; as we use though: all from the same root. 
The Danish employs skiont and endskiondt; and 
the Swedish Anskont, for though: from the Danish 
verb skionner; and the Swedish verb, skionja, 

both of which mean, to perceive, discern, imaginei 

conceive, Suppose, understand: 

« · 

As the Latifi si ( if) means be it : and nisi and 

Ψ 

sine (unless and without J mean be riot; so etsi 
( althoiigh) and be it The other Latin 

(«) The usual Gennan word is obgleich ; doch may however 
be used)’ to make the same ^tn'ser^though in the manner in 
w'hich we use how every that is, in the body of the phrase, e. g» 
Ich habe,* dochy nicht die Ehre ihn zu kbnnen. H. B. L. 

(0) It may not be quite needless to observe that our con- 
juncdons if and though may very frequently supply each 
other’s place, as— though an host of men rise up against me, 
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vonjunctlons whkh arc used for althfugh (^, qmm- 
visy Itceiy qwmtufn-viSy qmm~libet) .^e uncor- 
rupted as to need no explanation. 

Skinner barely says — “ though» ab as Deah. 

Belg. ^och. Belg. & Teut; 2^o<di. etsi» quamr 
'* vis («).” 


^UT. 


It was this word, but, which Mr. Locke ha4 
chiefly in view, when he spoke of conjunctions as 
marking some “stands, turns, linutadons, - and 
“ exceptions of the mind. ” And it was the corrupt 
use of this one word (but) in modem English, 
for Ηυο words (bot and but) originally (in the 
Anglo-Saxon) veiy.diflerent in signification, though 
(by repeated abbreviation and corruption) approach- 
^g in sound, which chiefly misled him. 




I 


" yet shall not my heart be afraid or, ^ ir an host of men,’^ 
Icc. So— THOUGH all men should forsake you» yet will 
not 1 or, ^ if all men should forsake you,*’ &c. 

(p) T];)pugh tlus word is caUed a conjunction of smtences, it 
is constantly used (especially by clildren and in low .discourse) 
not only at the beginning, and between, but at the end of sen- 
tences. 


“ Pro, Why do you maintain your poet’s quarrel so with 
^ yelyet and good clothes ? We haye seen him in indifferent 
^ good clqthes e’re now himself. 


^ Boy, And may again. But his clothes shall neyer be thp 
^ best thing about him, though. He will have somewhat bedd^, 
either of humane letters or severe hone^, shall speak him p 
man, though hie went naked.^ 
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“ BUT (says Mr. Locke) is a particle, noof 
** more femiliar in our language ; and he that says 
it b a discretwe conjunction, and that it answers 
« sad in Latin, or vais in French (^}, thinks 
« he has sufficiently explained it, But it seems to 
me to intimate several relations the mind g^vep 
<< to the several propositions or parts of thejUt. 
which it joins by this, monosyllable, 

“ First,' B ut to say no more: 

Here it intimates a stop of the mind, in the 
<< course it was going, before it came to the enj 
“ of it. 

Secondly,— — /iow but two plants. 

Here it shewes, that the mind limits the sense 
to what is expressed, with a negation of all other. 

“ Thirdly,— Fott pray; but ii is not that God 
would bfir^ you to the true roligkm : 

“ Fourthly ,-r-BuT thflt he would confirm you in 
« your own. 

The first of these buts intimates a supposi· 
f‘ tion in the mind, of something otherwise than it 
should be : the latter shews that the mind makes 
“ a direct opposition between that and what goes 
before it. 

Fifthly,— animals have senses Βρτ a dog is atji 
animal. 

(i) It does not answer to ted in Latjn, or mtdt in French i 
except only where it is used for 6ot. Nor will any one word in 
any lang^ag^ answer to our Elnglish but ; because a smilar 
corruption in the same instance hhs not happened in any other 1 
language. ' 
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Here it signifies tittle more, but that the letter 
** proposition is joini^ to the fom^er, as the minor 
** of a sytit^m. 

** To these, I doubt not, might be added a 
** great many other significations of this particle, 
** if it were my business to epcaminp in its full 
** latitude^ and consider it in all the places it is to 
** be found; which if one should do, 1 doubt 
** whe^er in all those manners it is made use of, 
** it would deserve tiie title of pescretive 
which grammariai» g^ve to it. 

But I intend not O ^ fdl explication of 
this sort of signs. The instances I have g^ven 
in this one, may ^ve occasion to reflect upon 
their use and force in language, and lead us into 
** the contemplation of several actions of our minds 
in discoursing, which it has found a way to 
f* intimate to others by these particles·, some whereof 
constantly, and others in certain constructions, 

* * have the sense of a whole sentence contained in 
them.’· 

Now all these difficulties are very easily to be 
removed without any effort of the understanding : 
and for that very reason 1 do not much wonder 

I 

(<*) ^ £ssentiam finemque conjunctionum satis apt^ explicar 
^ turn puto : nunc earum originem naateriamque videamus. 
^ Neqqe vero dgiUaHm pcrcurrere pnmes in animo eat** 

J, C. Scaliger, 

The constant excuse of them all, whether grammatists, 
grammarians, or philosophers ; though they dare not hazard the 
assertion, yet they would all have us understand that they cai| 
^o it ; but non in animo eat, Apd it has never beep dqne. 
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that Mr. Locke missed the explanation: for he 
dug too deep fm* it. But that the etymol<^st9 
(who only just turn up the sur&ce) should miss it, 
does indeed astonish me. It seems to me impossi- 
ble^ that any man who reads only the most common 
of our old English authors should fell to observe it. 

I 

Gawin Douglass, notwithstaiu^ing he frequently 
confounds the two words, and uses them often 
improperly, does yet (without being himself -aware 
of the distinction, and from the mere force of 
customary speech) , abound with so many instances^ 
and so contrasted, as to awaken, one should thinks 
the most inattentive reader. 

^ BoT thy werke shall endure in laude and glorie, 

" But spot or fait condigne eteme memorie. 

Preface^ pag, 3 . 

« Thoch Wylliame Caxtoune had no compatloun 
‘‘ Of Virgin in that buk he preyt in prois, 

Clepand it Virgill in Eneados, 

^ Quhilk that he sayis of Frensche he did translait, 

It has nathing ado thervith, God wate. 

Nor na mare like than the Demi and sanct Austki· 

^ Haue he no thank tharfore, bot lois his pyne ; 

So schamefully the stoiie did peruerte, 

• · ' ' ί · . ti * » ' 

^ I reid his werk vnXh harmes at my hert, 

‘ ‘ That sic ane buk, but sentence or ingyne, 

“ Suld be intitulit eftir the poete diuine.” 

Preface^ fiag, 5 . 

« I schiink not anys correkkit for to b^, 

“ With ony wycht groundit on chaiite, 

“ And glaidlie wald I baith inquire and lere, 

“ And to ilk cunnand wicht la to myne ere ; 

“ Bot laith me war, but uther offences or cryme, 

A^ne rural bc^y suld intertiik my ryme.” 

Prcfaccpfiag. 11 . 


y 
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BoT gif this ilk statew standis here wrocht, 

War with jour handis into the cietie brocht» 

Than shew he that the peopil of Asia 
44 But ony obstakill in fell battel suld ga.” 

Booke 2, pag, 45. 

" This chance is not but Goddis willis went, 

“ Nor is it η<Λ lefiil thyng, quod sche, 

‘‘ Fra hyne Creusa thou turs away with the ; 

“ Nor the hie govemoure of the heuin aboue is 
“ Will suffer it so to be, bot the behuff is 
“ From neiis to wend full fer into exile, 

“ And over the braid sey sayl furth mony a myle, 

^ Or thou cum to the land Hisperia 
Quhare with soft coursb Tybris of Lydia 
^ Rynnys throw the liche feildis of pepill stout ; 

“ Thare is gret substance ordanit the but doiit. 

Booke 2, ptig, 64. 

Vpoun sic wise vncertanlie we went 
“ Thre dayes wilsum throw the mysty streme, 

And als mony nychtes but stemeys leme, 

“ That quhidder was day or nycht vneth wist we. 

“ BoT at the last on the ferd day we se 
On fer the land appere, and hillis ryse 
“ The smoky vapoure up casting on thare gysc. 

^ Doun fallis salis, the aris sone we span 
^ But mare abaid.” 

Bboke 3, pag, 74. 

^ — Βότ gif the ftdts, but pleid, 

^ At my plesure suffer it me life to leid, 

^ At my free wil my worlds to modify. 

Booke 4, pag. 111. 

« BoT sen Apollo clepit Gryneus 
^ Grete Italic to seik commandis us, 

•‘To Italic eik oraclis of Licia 
Admonist us but mare delay to ga 
* Thare is my lust liow and delyte at hand.” 

Booke 4, pog. 111·, 
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^ Thou vryih thyr hannes ouer^ai^ me ak^ 

Quhen 1 fell fyrst into thb rage» quod sch^ 

^ BoT so to do my tern cxmstrenyt the. 

Was it not leful» allace» but cumpany» 

^ To me BUT ciyme allane in chalmer to ly 

Booke 4y fiagi 119/ 

^ Ane great eddir slidand can forth thraw» 

^ £neas of the sycht abash sum deile» 

^ BoT s6he at the last mth lang ford fare and wele 
" Crepis amang the veschell and coupis all» 

^ The drink» and eik the offerandis grete and small» 

** Snokis ahd tikis, syne fol the altaiis left. 

And BUT mare hanne in the graif enteiit eft.’^ 

Booke 5» flag 130/ 

^ Thare hards on ilocht» smytin 'vrlth shame sum dele» 
<< BoT glaid and ioly in hope for to do wele» 

Rasis in thare breisds desyre of hie renowne : 

“ Syne but delay at the first trumpis soune 
^ From thare marchis attanis forth thay sprent.’^ 

Booke 5» fiag^ 132· 

^ Ane uthir mache to him was socht and sperit ; 

^ BoT thare was nane of all the rout that steiit, 

^ Na durst presume mete that man on the land» 

^ With mais or burdoun, to debate hand for hand. 

^ Ioly and glaid therof baith all and sum. 

Into bargane wenyng for to ouercum» 

^ Before £neas feite stiide». but delay 

Booke 5, flag. 140. 

« The tothir answerd, nowthir for drede nor boist 
The luf of wourschip nor honoure went away is» 

« BoT certainly the dasit blude now on dayis 
“ Wtods dolf and dull throw myne unweildy age, 

‘‘ The cald body has mynyst my curage : 

BoT war I now as umquhile it has bene, 

^ jin^ as gone wantoun woistare so strang thay wene^ . 

^ ^e had I now sic ^outheid, traistis me» 

* But ony price I sukl all reddy be : 
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^ Na lusty bui me tin iudu^ auld cede» 

For nouthir 1 auld haue crauit wage nor mede3 
Quhen this was said he has but mare abade 
Tua kempis biudouns brocht) and before thaym laid.*^ 

Booke 5, pa^. 140.‘ 

And fyr^ to hym ran Adestes the kyngy 
^ And for compassiouii has uphynt in feild 
^ His freynd £ntellus unto him euin eild* 

r 

^ Box nowthir astonist nor abasit hereon^ 

Mare egirly the vail^eant campion 
^ Agane to bargane went als hate as fyre ; 

^ And ardently with furie and mekle boist 

i· 

Gan dares cache, and driue ouer al the coist : 

“ Now with the richt hand, now with the left hand he 
“ Doublis dyntis, and but abade lete fie ; 

The prince Eneas than seand this dout i 
^ No langar suffer wald sic wraith precede 
^ Nor feirs Entellus mude thus rage and sprede ; 

« Box of the bargane msdd end, But delay.” 

Booke 5, pag, 143^ 

^ In nowmep war they sut ane few men je, 

** Box they war quyk, and valjeaiit in melle.” 

Booke 5, pagl 153, 

ΒΙ3Ί1 not, blyn not, thou grete Troian Enee, 

^ Of thy bedis nor prayeris, quod sche ; 

‘‘ For BOX thou do, thir grete durris, but dred, 

“ And grislie jettis sail neUer warp on bred.” 

Booke pag* l^A:, 

^ On sicklike wise as thare thay did with me, 

“ Grete goddis mot the Grekis recompens, . 

“ Gif 1 may thig ane uengeance but offens- 
« Box say me this agane, freind, all togidder,^ 

^ Quhat auenture has brocht the leuand bidder ?” 

ψ· 

Booke 6, pag¥ 182. 

‘‘ How grete apperance is in him, but dout, 

Till be of proues, and ane vaUjeant knycht : 

X 
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u BoT anc i)lak aop of myet ale dirk as iiycht 

w Wyth drery schadow bylappis hfa hbde;” 

BO0ke 6, flag· 

tf Nor mysknaw not 6ie ebndidoims of ue 
<· Latyne pepyll and fbUds of Satumiisi 
« Unconstrenyt, not be law bound thertyll, 
w BoT be our inclinacioun and fre wyll 
« luste and equale, and but ofFensis ay, 

And reulit eMr the auld goddis way.’* 

7f pdg· 

^ BoT sen that Virgil standis but compare.” 

Frol, to booke 9, fiag. 

« Quhidder git the goddis or sum spreds silly 
« Movds in our myndis this ardent A^htful fire, 

Λ Or GIT that euery mannis schrewit desyre 
« Be as his God and genius in that place, 

« I wat neuer how it standis, bot this lang space 
^ My mynd mouis tb me, here as I stand, 

.« Batel or sum grete thyng to tak on hand r 
I knaw not to quhat purpois it is drest, 

«f Bot be na iray may I tak ds nor iest 
ft Behaldis thou hot so surelie but affray, 
gone Rutulianis haldis thaym glaid and gay.” 

Booke 9, flag. 

ft His feris lukis about on euery side, 

ft To se quharfra the groundiii dart did glide. 

ft BoT lo, as thay thus woundeiit in effray, 

ft This ilk Nisus, wourthin |)roud and gay, 

ft And baldare of his chance sa with him gone 

ft Ane uthir takill assayit he anone : 

ft And with ane sound smate TagUs Βϋτ remede.” 

Booke 9, png· 

ft Agane Eneas can Tarquitus dresj 
ft And to recounter Enee inflamyt in tene, 
ft Kest hym self in ; BOt the tothir but ferej 
ft Biire at hyin mychtely wyth ane lang spere.” 


197 .- 
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wourdb vane and nnsemeHe ci sound 
Furth warpis wyde this Liger folichelk ; 

^ BoT the Troiane baroun unabasitlie 
<< Na wourdis preisb to render him agaoe ; 
fc BoT at his & let fle ane dart or flane 
That hit Luci^ius, quilk he felt the dyntf 

ff The schaft hinging into his schield^ Βϋτ stynt, 

^ Baiidriue his hprs and chare al feidwert streicht^T 

JBooJte IO9 pag, 338. 

^ BoT q\ihat awaSis bargane or Strang mell^ 

^ Syne geild the to thy £e^ but ony why.** 

Frol, to booke 1 pag, 358^ν 

^ TNn of his spdch so wounderit war thay 
^ Kepit thare silence, and wist not what to say 
^ BoT athir towart uthir tumis but mare 
^ Aqd can behald his fellow in ane stare.” 

Booke 1 1 . pag. 364. 

* ' » I i 

9 Lat neuir d^emyt be 

^ The bustuousnes of ony man dant tthe, 

^ Box that thy dochter, O thou feder gude, 

^ Unto gone wourthy prince of gentill blude 
^ Be geuin to be thy son in law, I wys, 

9 As he that wourthy ac ane wedlokis; 

And knyt up pece ηρτ m^ disseuerance, 

With all etemall band of alliaunce/* 

Bwke Wjpag, 374. 

Tumus and thy chief ciete hape I sf^ue, 

Sa lang as that the fetis suffeiit me, 

And quhil werde sisteiis sa tholit to be : 

^ BoT now 1 se that goung man haiat but fele; 

9 To mache in feild wyth fetis inequale.” 

Booke 12 , pag, 412 ^ 

^ On euery side he has cassin his E ; 

^ And at the . last behaldis the ciete, 

^ Saikles of batal, fre of all sic stryffe, 

But pane or trauel, at quiet man and wyffe* 
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^ Than of ane greter bargane in his entent 
“ All suddenly ihe fygure did emprent. 

' And on ane lidll mote aacendit in hye, 

^ Quhare sone forgaddetit all the Troyane aFin^, 

^ And thyck abo^ bym ^qkkand can sot bead 
^ Bar no^i^tkir sdtdld nor wappinie dotm diay laid/? 

■ i . . f ‘ 

JSoake I2j flag. 43Q, 

‘‘ Ha ! How, 

“ -jgrete ahe stoi^e or spate of felloun ire, 

“ Under tby breist Jhou 'rolUs Imt as fyre ? 

BoT wirk as. I the byd, and do away 
‘‘ That wraith cpifsauit but ony caus, I pray.” 

Booke 12 . fiag. 442 . 

The gloss^ist of Doμglas contents U|nself with 
<:xplaining 30T by sut. 

The gloss^ist to lhry’s edition of Chaucer says, 
— ‘‘ BoT for BUT is a form of speech frequentlu 
“ used in Chaucer to denote the greater certainty 
“ of a thing.”— This is a most inexcusable asser- 
tion : for I believe the place cited in the glossary 
is the only instance (in this edition of Chaucer) 
where bot is used j and there is not the smallest 
shadow of reason ft>r forming eyen a conjecture in 
favor of this unsatisfactory assertion : unsatisfactory 
even if the fact had been so ; because it contains 

H- ^ I 

» Φ 

no explanation ; for why should a ox denote greater 
certainty “ 

And here itimay .be proper to observe that Gawin 
Douglass’s language (where box is very fiequently 
found) though written about a century after, must 
yet be esteemed more ancient than Chaucer’s : 
even as at this day, the present English speech in 
pcotland is, in many respects, more ancient than 
that spoken in England so far back as the reign of 
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(^ueen Elizabetb (*). So Mer. Casaub(m (de vet. 
Htig. Ang.) says of his time-— “ Scotica lingua 
“ Anglica hodierni purior,”·; — Where by purior, 
he means nearer to the Anglo-Saxon. 

So G. Hickes, in Ms Anglo-Saxon grammar» 
(chap. 3.) says— Scoti in multis Saxonizantes.” 

But, to return to Locke, whom (as B. John- 
son says of Shakespeare) “ 1 reverence on this 
“ side of idolatry;*’ in the five instances which he 
has given, for five different meanings of the word 
BOX, there are indeed only two different mean- 
ings (') : nor ^ομΜ he, as he imagined he could, 

(8) This will not seem at all extraordinary, if you reason 
fcectly contrary to lord Monboddo on this subject ; by doing 
which you will generally be right, as well in this a§ in almost 

t 

every thing else which he has advanced. 

(t) « You must answer, that she was brought very near the 
fire, and as good as thrown in ; or else that she was provoked 
to it by a divine inspiration. But, but that another divine 
“ inspiration moved the beholders to believe that she did 
« therein a noble act, thjs act of her’s might have been calum- 
“ mated,’* 8cc. 

Oont^*a 'BtofieofoSogy fiart 2, distinct» 5, sect, 8. 

In the above passage, which is exceedingly aukward, but is 
used in both its meanings, close to each other ; and the impropriety 
of the corruption appears therefore in its most offensive point 
of view. A careful author would avoid this, by placing these 
two BUTS at a distance from each other jn the sentence, or by 
changing one of them for some o^ier equivalent word. Whereas 

had the corruption not taken place, he might without any 

*/ 

inelegance (in this respect) have kept the construction of the 
sentence as it now stands; for nothing would have offended us^ 
liad it run thus-^“ Bot, butan that another divine inspiration 
moved the beholders,** &c. 
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have added any other significations of this particle, 
bift what are to be found in bqt and but as I havq 
explained them 

BUT, in the firsty iMrdy Jhurthy and fifihy in- 
stances, b corruptly put for bot, the imperative 
of Bo'san : 

' ' i 

In the second instance only it is put for ButTC, 
or But:an, or Be-u'can 

(») S. Johnson, in his dicdonaiy, has numbered up eighteen 
diffeipat ag;nifications (as he im^ines) of but ; which however 
lire all reducible to bot and Be^utan, 

I * · 

“ I saw BUT two plants.” 

Λο/ or ne is here left out and understood} which psed 
fonperly tp ^^rted) as it frequently is still. 

So Chaucory 

^ Tel forth your tale^ aparpth for no man} 

^ And teche us yong men of your practike. 

‘‘ Gladly (quod she) if ft may you lyke. 

“ But that I pray to all this company, 

“ If that I Speke after my fantasy, 

^ Asi taketh not ^ grpfe pf that I say^ 

For myn entent is not but to play ” 

Jiife qf Bathea Prologue. 

‘‘ I nc usurpf not to have founden this werke of my labour 
^ or of mine engyn, I nam but a leude compilatour of the 
^ labour^ of old a^rolo^ens, and haue it translated in myi^ 

Englysshe. 

Introduction to concluayona of the cLatrciUthye^ 

Fqrsakp I wol at home myn herytage 

^ And as I sayd, })en pf your court a page 
If that ye vopche^e that in this place 

^ Ye graunte me to haue such a grace 
That I may ftaue nat but my meate and dripke 

“ And for my sustynaunce yet wol I swynke ” 
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In the first instance ,— To say no more^'** is a 
inere parenthesb: and Mr. Locke has unwariljr 

Yet were it better I were your wyfe 

^ Sithe ye ben as gentyl borne as I 

^ And haue a realme ϊιατ but faste by.’* 

AriadntjJbl, 217, fiag. I, cd, 1, and 2. 

We should ηοτ7 Say~wiy intent U but to fday^I am Bifi· 
a compiler^ &c. 

This omission of the tlegatibn befot-e Βχίτ, ihbiigh now very 
common, is one of the most blameable aiid coMpt abbreviations 
of construction which is lised in oiir langiiagib; and could never 

K 

have obtained but throiigh the titter igtiorance of the meaning 
of the word but, There is not (says Chillingworth) so much 
^ strength required in the e<hfice as in the foundation : and ii^ 
“ bUt wise men have the ordering of the building, they will 
^ make it much a surer thing, that the foundation shall not hdl 
^ the building, than that the building shall not &11 from the 
^ foundation. And though the building be to be of brick or 
stone, and perhaps of wood; yet if may be possibly they will 
^ have a rock ibr their foundation, whose stability is a much 
more indubitable thing than the adherente of the structure tb 
« it.” I 

It should be written^* If none but tdse men.’ ~But the 
error in the construction of this sentence, will not excuse the 
present minister, if he neglects the matter of it. The blessings 
or execrations of all posterity for ever upon the name of Pitt, 
(pledged as he is) will depend intirely. upon his conduct in this^ 
particulari 

The reader of thia edition ia fequeated to observe^ that the 
ubfiOe note ia not inaerted apres codp ; but vma fmbRahed in the 
firat edition qf thia volume in 1786 ; ivhen I nvaa in fioaaeaaton qf 
the fiilomng aolemn<i public engagement from Mr, Pittf made ta 
the fVeatminater Delegates in 1782. 

«Sid, 

“ I am extremely sorry that I was not at home*, When you 
^ and the other gentlemen from the Westminster Committee 
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attributed to but, the meaning contained in tho 
parenthesis: for suppose the instance had been 
thb, — “ BUT to proceed .'* — Or this-i — “ but, to go 
fairly through this matter ," — Or this, — “ buTj 
“ not to stop." 

Does BUT ki anjr df these instances, intimate a 
st(^ of the mind in the course it was going ? The 
truth is, that but itself is the farthest of any word 


did me the honor to call. May I beg the favor of you to ex- 
press that 1 am tnily happy to find that the motion of Tues^y 
<< last) has the approbation of such zealous fiiends to the public^ 
^ and to assure the Committee that my exertions shall never be 
^ wanting in suppbrt of a measure) wliich 1 agree with them in 
^ thinking essentially necessary to the independence pf parfia- 
“ ment) and to the liberty of the people.' 

I hate the honor to be) 

with great respect and esteem) 

<< Sir) your most obedient and 
^ most humble servant 

Lincoln’s-Iiin, May 10. « W. PITT.” 

jllthough I liad long kriov>n the old detectable maxim of fio&ticai 

kdventurercy (for PhUip %tfoa no fither To amuse boys with 

playthings and men with oaths’~y(?r) lam not ashamed to confeea^ 

/) at that timC) placed the firmeat reliance on hia engagement : and 

in conaeqaence of my full faith and truat^ gave to him and to hia 

adndmatration^ moat especially nahen it tottered and seemed over·* 

thrown (at the time of the Regency bill in I788J ά support so 

tealoua and effectual^ as to draw repeatedly from himself and Ms 

friends the warmest acknowledgments» 

' » 
llhia letter was produced by me upon my trial at the Old Bailey 

in the year 1794; when fidelity to the sentiments it containsy vfoa' 

seriously and unblushingly imputed to me as high treason. The 

original of this letter y Mr, Pitty upon his oathy to my astonishment 

dcknowledged to be in hia own handwrilmg ; although every trace 

(f OtiLiLGATioti Wos totally ^aced from his memory. 


I 
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ibti the language firom ** mtima^ng a stop.** On 
the contrary it dways intimates something Hoa£(*')t 

(^) In the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
several other dead and living languages, the very word more b 
used for thb conjunction but. 

/ 

The French antiently used mais, not only as they now do> 
for the conjunction mais ; but also as they now use filu9 at 
d^avantage. 

Y puis je nuda ? 

Je n*en puis nudsf 

are still in use among the vulgar people ; in both which express 
sions it means more. So Henry Estiene uses it ; 

" Sont si bien accoustumez d ceste syncope, ou plutost 
^ apocope, qu’ils en font quelquesfob autant aux dissyllabes, qui 
^ n’en peuvent mcde** H. E. de la ftreceUence du long. Fr. p. 1 8. 

^ Maia vient de rna^a (j’entens maia pour tVaruantage**) 

Id. p . 131. 

" Helas I il n’en pouvoit maxs, le pauvre prince, ni mort, ny 
vivant.” Brantome. 

£n£in apr6s cent tours aiant de la maniere 
Sur ce qui n’en peut mais decharge sa colere.’* 

Moliercy Ecole dea Femmea^ act 4, ace. 6. 

In the same manner the Italians ; 

lo t’ ho atato, quanto ho potuto : si ch’ io non so, ch’ io mi 
^ ti possa piu atare: £ pero qui non ha ma che uno compenso. 
^ Comincia a piangere, e io piangeroe con teco Insieme.^’ 

CctUo Mrvellej Piov. 35. 

^ Fue un dgnore, ch^ avea uno giullare in sua corte,e questo 
giullare V adorava sicome un suo Iddio. Un altro giullare 
^ vedendo questo, si gliene disse male, e disse : Or cui chiami 
“ tu Iddio ? EUi non έ ma che uno.” Cento Mwelle^ ΡΓσν. 18. 

In the same manner also the Spanish language employs mas 
both for but and more. 

^ Es la verdad la que maa importa a los principes, y la quc 
menos se halla en los palacios.” Saavedra. Corona Gothica. 

" Obra de maa novedad, y maa estudio.” Jd. 


L 
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somediing to follow : (as indeed it does in this very 
instance of Mr. Loeke’sj though we know not 
what that something b, because the sentence is 
not compleated.) And therefore whenever any 
one in dbcourse finishes his words with but, the 
question always follows — but whatP 

So that Shakespeare speaks most truly ^ Well 
as poetically, when he gives an account of but, 
very diflFerent from this of Mr. Locke* 

“ Meas 4 Madam, he’s well/ 

Cleo, Well said. 

Mess, And friends with Cscsar. 

‘‘ Cleo, Thou art an honest man. 

‘‘ Mess, Caesar and he are greater friends than ever^ 

“ Cleo, Make thee a fortune from me. 

“ Mess, BuT~ytn^Madamy-i- 
“ Cleo, I do not like βό'γ— , yET.~It does allay 
The good precedent. Fie upon Βΰτ^— · υετ/^ 

« But — YET — ^is a jay lour, to bring forth 

‘‘ Some monstrous malefactor.” 

Anthony and Cleofiatra^ act 2, sc. 5. 

Where you may observe that yet (tho’ used 
elegantly here, to mark more strongly the hesita- 
tion of the speaker) is merely superfluous to the 
sense; as it is always when used after bot : for 
either bot or yet alone has the very same effect, 
and will always be found (especially bot) to aUaij 
equally the good or the bad (*) precedent: by 

(X) Sfieed, Item, she hath more hairs than wit, and more 
“ faults than hairs ; but more wealth than faults. 

^ Laun, Stop there. She was mine, and not mine, twice or 
“ thrice in that article. Rehearse that once more. 

« Sfieed, Item, she hath more hair than wit. 

“ Laun. What’s next ? 
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something more(’') that follows. For Botsan means 
— to BOOT (*) i. e. to superadd (*), to suppty, to 

^ Speed. And more faults than hairs. 

“ Laun. That’s monstrous ! Oh that that were out ! 

“ Speed. But more wealth than faults. 

« Laun. Why that word makes the faults gracious.” 

Here the word but allays the bad precedent; for which» 
without any shifting of its own intrinsic signification, it is as well 
qualified as to allay the good, 

(y) So Tasso, 

“ Am. Oh, chp mi dici ? 

Silvia m’attende, ignufla, e $ola ? Tir. Sola, 

^ Se non quanto v’j^ dafue, ch’ h per npi. 

^ Am. Ignuda ella m’aspetta? 2ir. ignuda: ma— <· 

« Am. Oim^ che ma ? Tu taci tu m* uccidi.” 

AmirUay att. 2, ec. 3. 

Where the differeixce of the construction in the English and 
the Italian is worth observing ; and the reason evident, why in 
the question consequent to the conjunction, v)hot is placed after 
the one, but hejore the other* 

Boot what ? Λ 

1 . e. ^ 

But what ? 5 

(>) S. Johnson, and others, have mistaken the expression— 
to which still remains in our language) for a substantive ; 

which is indeed the infinitive of the same verb, of which the 
conjunction is the imperative. As the Dutch also still retain 
boeten in their language with the same meaning. 

(a) a Perhaps it may be thought improper for me to address 
<< you on this subject. But a moment, my lords, and it will 
^ evidently appear, that you are equally blameable for an omission 
“ of duty here also.” 

This may be supposed an abbreviation of construction, for 
“ BUT indulge me with a moment, my lords, and it will,” 
but there is no occasion for such a supposition* 


S What rmre ? 
i. e,. 

Che ma ? 
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3ubstitute, to atone for, to compensate with, to 
remedy with, to make amends with, to add some- 
thing MORE in order to make up the deficiency in 
something else. 

So likewise in the third fourth instances 
(taken from ChilUi^wpith). (’") Mr. Locke has 
attributed to but a meaning which can only be 
collected from the words which follow it. 

But Mr. Locke says, — “ Ip it were his business 
‘‘ to examine it (but) in its full latitude.’^— And 
that he intends not here a full explication of this 

sort of signs. — And yet he adds, that — the 
“ instances he has given in this one (but) may 

(*>) Knott had sdd— How can it be in us a fundamental 
« error to say the scripture alone is not judge of controversies, 
“ SEEING (notwithstanding this our belief) we use for interpreting 
of scripture all the means which they prescribe ; as prayer^ 
^ conferring of places, consulting the originals,” &c. 

To which Cliillingworth replies, 

‘‘ You pray, but it is not that God would bring you to the 
^ true religion, but that he would confirm you in your own. 
‘‘You confer places, but it is that you may confirm or colour 
“ over with plausible disguises your erroneous doctrines ; not 
“ that you may judge of them and forsake them, if there be 
“ reason for it. You consult the originals, but you regard 
“ them not when they make against your doctrine or translation.” 

In all these places, but (i. e. bot, or, as we now pronounce 
the verb, boot) only directs something to be added or supplied, 
in order to make up some deficiency in Knott’s expressions of 
“ firayer^ conferring of places,” &c. And so far indeed as an 
omission of something is improper, but (by ordering its inser· 
tion) may be said “ to intimate a supposition in the mind of the 
« speaker, of something otherwise than it should be.” But that 
Intimation is only, as you see, by conseqiience ; and not by the 
intrinuc ^^ificafion of the word but. 
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lead us into the contemplation of several actions 
** of our minds in discoursing, which it has found 
e way to intimate to others by these particles.’* 
And these, it must be remembered, are actions^ 
or as he' before termed them thoughts of our 
minds, for which he has said, we have ** either 
“ none or very deficient names''* 

Now if it had been so, (which in truth it is not) 
it was surely for that reason, most especially the 
business of an essay on human understanding·, to 
examine these signs in their fill latitude:, and to 
give a full explication of them. Instead of which, 
neither here, nor elsewhere, has Mr· Locke given 
any explication whatever. 

Though I have said much, I shall also omit 
much which might be added in support of this 
double e^mology of but : nor should 1 have 
dwelt so long upon it, but in compliment to Mr. 
Locke; whose opinions in any matter are not 
slightly to be rejected, nor can they be modestly 
controverted without very strong arguments. 

None of the etymcdo^sts have been aware of 
this corrupt use of one word for two 0. 

(<) Nor have etymolog^ts been any more aware of the 
meaning or true derivation of the words corresponding with but 
in other lang^ui^s. Vossius derives the Latin conjunction at 
from ίτι»ς and ast from at, " inserto s.” (But how or why 
8 happens, to be inserted, he does not say.) Now to what pur- 
pose is such sort of etymolc^ ? Suppose it was derived from 
this doubtful word αταζ ; what intelligence does this give us? 
Why not as well stop at the Latin word at, as at the Greek 
word «ere; ? Is it not such sort of trilling etymok^ (for I will 
not give even that name to what is said by Scaliger and Nunne· 
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Minshew, keeping only one half of our modem 
BUT in contemplation, has sought for its derivation 
in the Latin imperative puta. 

Junius confides his explanation to the other half; 
which he calls its ‘‘ primariam significationem.^^ 

And Skinner willing to embrace them both, 
found no better method to reconcile two contradic· 
meanings, than to say hardily, that the transition 
from οηο("^) to the other('=) was levi flexu 

uus concerning; sed) which has brought all etymological inquiry 
into disgrace ? 

Vossius is indeed a great authority ; but, when he has nothing 
to justify an useless conjecture but a similarity of sound, we 
ought not to be afraid of opposing an appearance of reason to 
him. 

It is contrary to the customary progress of corruption in 
words, to derive ast from at. Words do not gan but lose 
letters in their progress; nor has unaccountable accident any 
share in their corruption ; there is always a good reason to be 
given for every change they receive ; and, by a good reason, I 
do not mean those cabalistical words metathesis, Epenthesis, &c. 
by which etymologists work such miracles ; but at least a probar 
ble or anatomical reason for those not arbitrary operations. 

Adait^ adaty (laty fl/.~This conjecture is not a little strength- 
ened both by the antient method of writing this cpnjunction, and 
by the reason which Scaliger gives for it.— At fuit ad ; 
« acceasionem enim dicit.” De C,L, L. cafi. cLXXiii, 

I ain not at all afredd of being ridiculed for the above deriva- 
tion, by' any one who will give himself the trouble to trace the 
words ^corresponding with but) of any language to their source ; 
though they should not all be quite so obvious as the French 
mcday the Italian may the Spanish masy or the Dutch maavt 

(d) Id est, a direction to leave out something. 

(«) Id est, a Section to superadd something. 
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Junius saya^“ But, Chaucero t. c. v. 194 . 
bis positum pro sine. Primus locus est in sum- 
“ mo columnse ; — but temperaunce in ienc.”— 
Alter est in columns medio ; 

His golden carte with fiery bemes bright 
Fdur yoked stedes, full different of hew 
“ But baite or tiring through the sj^eres drew.” 

I 

“ ubi, tamen perperam, primo bout pro but 
“ reposueram : quod iterum delevi, cum (sub 
“ finem ejusdem poematis) incidissem in hunc 
“ locum; 

But mete or drinke she dressed her to lie 
In a darke comer of the hous alone.” 

“ Atque adeo exinde quoque observare coepi 
“ frequentissimam esse hanc particuls acceptio- 
“ nem. In .^neide quoque Scotica passim oc- 
“ currunt.” — “But spot orjault.'' 3. 58. — “But 
“ ony indigence.’’ 4. 20- — “ But sentence or 
" ingyne.” 5. 41. — “ Principal poet But pere.” 
9. 19.—·“ Atque ita porro. But videtur dictum 
“ quasi he-ut, pro quo angli dicunt without : 
“ unde quoque, hujus derivationis intuitu, praesens 
“ hujus particulae acceptio videbitur ostendere 
“ hanc esse primarium ejus significationem.” 

The extreme carelessness and ignorance of Ju- 
mus, in this article is wonderful and beneath a 
comment. 

Skinner says, — “ But, ut ubi dicimus — none 
“ BUT he ; — ab a. s. buue, buj^n, wm, sine ; 

hinc, LEVI riExu, postea coepit, loco antiquj 
“ Anglo-Saxonici ac, sed, designare. Bure autem 
“ & Buran tandem deflect! possunt k Praep. Be, 
“ circa; vel Beon, esse, et ure vei uran, foris.” 
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Rfr. T 3 rrwhit in his glossary says — “ But, 
“ prep. Sax. without, gloss, ur. — I cannot say 
that I have myself observed this preposition in 
Chaucer, but I may have overlooked it. The 
“ Saxons used it very frequently ; and how long 
the Scottish writers have laid it aside I am 
“ doubtful. It occurs repeatedly in Bp. Douglas. ” 

Knowing that no Englishman had yet laid this 
preposition aside, I was curious to see how many 
sentences Mr. Tyrwhit himself had written without 
the use of this preposition ; and I confess 1 was a 
litde disappointed in not meeting with it till the 
fourth page of his preface : where he says — 
Passages which’ have nothing to recommend 
them to credit, but the single circumstance of 
“ having been often repeated.” 

So in Chaucer throughout — “ Hys study was 
“ BUT lytel on the byble.” But Mr. Tyrwhit 
■was not aware that, in all such instances, but is 
as much a preposition, as any in the language. 


WITHOUT. 

But (as distinguished from hot) and without 
have both exactly the same nieaning, that is, in 
modern English, neither more nor less than — 
Be-out. 

And they were both ori^nally used indifferently 
cither as conjunctions or prepositions. But later 
writers having adopted the felse notions and dis- 
tinctions of language maintained by the Greek and 
Latin grammarians, have successively endeavoured 
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to make the English language conform more and 
more to the same rules. Accordingly without, 
in approved modem speech (^), b now intirely 
confined to the office of a preposition; and but is 
generally, though not always, used as a conjunction. 
In the same manner as nisi and sine in Latin are 
distributed ; which do both likewise mean exactly 
the same, with no other difference than that, in the 
former the negation precedes., and in the other it 
Jbllov)s the verb. 

Skinner only says.'— “ Without, ab A. s.. 

*'* wiounan, extra.''* 

S. Johnson makes it a preposition, an adverb; 
and a conjunction ; and under the head of a con- 
junction, says, — “ Without, conjunct, unless; 
if not; except — Not in use." 

Its true derivation and meaning are the same as 
those of BUT (fiOm BuUan.) 

It is nothing but the imperative yypbuTan, 
from the Anglo-Saxon itnd Gothic verb peojiiSan 
νΛίΚΘΑΗ ; which in the Anglo-Saxon and 
English languages is yoked and incorporated with 
the verb — beon, esse. And this will account to Mr. 

(0 It is hbvever used as a corgtmction by lord Mansfield 
Home’d trial, pag.' 56. 

" It cannot be read, without the attorney general cansenlp 
“ to it.” 

And yet if this reverend earl’s authority may be safely quoted 
for any thing, it must be for iv&rda. It is so unsound in matt«fr 

law, that it is frequently rejected even by hknself. 

Z 
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Tyrwhit for the remark which he has made, viZi 
that— “ by and xoith are often synonymous (^).** 

In modem English we have retained only ^ 
ilmall' portion of it ; but our old English authora 
had not lost the use of any part of this verb 
jieojiiSan, and frequently employed it, instead ofr 
BE, in every part of the conjugation^ 

But I a draught haile of that welle. 

In whiche my deth is and my lyfe ; 

“ My ioye is toumed in to strife^ 

That sobre shall I neuer wortAe.’* 

Gowevy libi SjfoL 128, flag. 2, coL 2. 

Wo wbiiTHE the fayre gemme vertiilesse 
Wo WORTH that herbe also that doth no bote 
Wo WORTH the beaute that is routhlesse 
Wo \\fORTH that wight trede eche tinder fotc/^ 

Chancery Troylusy boke Syjbl. \&5y fiag. 1, col, t* 

The broche of Thebes was of such k}mde 
‘‘ So ful of rubies and of stones of Inde 
“ That euery wight that sette on it an eye 
“ He wende anone to worthe out of his minde/^ 

Comfilaynt of Marsy fol, 343, fiag. 3, col, 2; 

“ Γη cius^thay bark I compt it neiir ane myte, 

“ Quha can not haW tliare pece ar fre to fiite, 

“ Chide quhill thare hedis riffe, andhals worthe hace.*^ 

JDouglasy proli to booke 3, pag, 66, 

“ Thay wotfRTH affray it of that suddwe sycht.” 

Douglasy booke 8, pag, 244. 

·« Wo WORTH euer false enuie.” 

Gower y lib, ^yfol, 181, pag, 1, col, 2. 

« Wb WORTH all slowe.” 

Gower y Ubi ^yfd, l^Bypag, 2, col, 1. , 

(g) ^ Without atid within : biit^an and binnan r originally, I 
^ suppose, bi utan and bi mnan. By and with are often synony- 
« mous.” Glossanj, 
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« Sir Thopas wold out ryde 

^ He WORTH upon his stede gray ' 

^ And in his honde a launce gay 
" A long swerde by his side.” 

Chaucery Ryme of Syr Thofuuyfol, 172, pag, 2, ccL 1. 

O lAother myn, that cleaped were Argyue 
^ Wo WORTH that day, that thou me bare on lyue.” 

Troylusy boke Zyfol, 186, pag» 2, col. 1. 

Than in my niynd of mony thing vA 1 musit, 

^ And to the goddes of vildemes, as is usit, 

^ Quilk Hamadriades halt, I wourschip maid, 

^ Beseiking this auiidoun worth happy, 

^ And the orakil prospeiite suld signify.” 

Douglasy booke 3, pag. 68. 

^ Pallas astonist of so hie ane name 
^ As Dardanus, abasit worth for schame.” 

DougJwty booke 8, pag. 244, 

^ His hals worth dry of bl\ide.” 

Douglasy booke 8, pag. 250. 

« 

The large ground wortR grisly unto se.” 

Dovglasy booke 11, pag. 385. 

^ In ksurfs and on leyis Utdll lammet^ 

^ Full tait and trig socht bletand to thare dammes, 

^ Tydy ky lowis veljs, by thaym rynnis. 

And snod and ^kit worth thir beistis skinnis.” 

Douglasy prol^ to booke 12, Pag. 402. 

^ Quhat wenys thou» freynd, thy craw be worthin quhite. 

Douglasy prol. to booke 3, pag. 6B. 

And quhen thay bene assemblit all in fere, 

^ Than glaid scho wo^rthis.” 

Douglasy booke 13, pag. 44|8. 

^ Eqer as the batel wort^is mine cruel» 

Be effusion of blude and dyntb fel.” 

Douglasy booke 7, pag. 237. 

^Vod wroith he worthis for disdene and dispite.” 

Dougkuy botfke 1^, pag. 4231* 
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AND. 

M. Casaubon supposes and to be derived from 
the Greek « postea. 

Skinner says — Nescio mi a L&t. addere q. d. 

add} inteijectl per epenthesin n, ut in render 
“ a reddendo.” 

Lye supposes it to be derived from the Greek 
t adhuc, praeterea, etiam, quinetiam, insuper. 

I have already ^ven the derivation which, I 
believe, will alone stand examination. 

I shall only remark here, how easily men take 
upon trust, how willingly they are satisfied with, 
and how confidently they repeat after others, frlse 
explanations of what they do not understand. — 
Conjpncdons, it seems, are to have their denomi- 
nation and definition from the use to which they 
are applied: per accidem, essenttam. Prepositions 
connect words ; but — “ the conjunction connects 

or joins together sentences ; so as out of tWQ 
“ to make one sentence. Thus — “ You and X 

“ and Peter rode to is one sentence 

“ made up of three,” &c. 

Well! So far matters seem to go on very 
smoothly. It is, 

“ You rode, I rode, Peter rode.'*' 

' * tr 

(h) a Petrus et Paxdus disputant : id est, Petrus diputat et 
Pautus disputatP Sanctu Minerva^ iib. 1, cap, 18. 

So again, lib. 3, cap. 14. « Cicero fi&us valent. Figura 

a · 

“ syllepsis est ; ut, valet Cicero veUet fi&tisP Which Perizo- 
nius sufficiently confutes by these instance»— £mi librum x 
dcachmis δς iv oboiis,”. ^ Sauius & Paulus sunt iidem.” 
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But let us now change the instance, and try 
some others, which are full as common, though 
not altogether so convenient. 

Two AND two are four. 

A B and B c and c a form a triangle, 

John AND Jane are a handsome couple. 

Does A B form a triangle, b c fonx^ a triangle ? See. 
—Is John a couple? Is Jane a couple?— Are two 
four ? 

If the definition of a conjunction b adhered to, 
1 am afiaid that and, in such instances, will appear 
to be no more a conjunction, (that is a connecter 
of sentences') than though in the instance I have 
^ven under that word : or than but, in Mr. Locke’s 
ϋβοοψά instance ; or than else, when called by S. 
Johsnon a pronoun ; or than since, when used for 
sithence or for syne. In short, I am afiaid that the 
grammarians will scarcely have an entire conjunc· 
tion left : for I apprehend that there b not one of 
those words which they call conjunctions, which 
b not sometimes used (and that very properly) 
without connecting sentences. 


LEST. ' 

% 

Junius only says-r“ Lest, least, minimus, v. 
“ little.^* Under least, he says — “ Least, lest, 

“ minimus. Contractum est ex (λαχ/ςΌζ* v. little 
“ parvus.” And under little, to which he refers 
ys, there is nothing to the purpose. 
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Skinner says — ‘‘L bst, ab a. s, Lae]% mbtust 
q, d. quo minus hoc fiat,'*'* 

S. Johnson says, — LssT, eonj. (from th€ 

Adjective least J that not.** 

This last deduction is a curious one indeed and 
it would puzzle as sagacious a reasoner as S. John* 
son to supply the middle steps to his conclusion 
from least (which always however means some') to 
“ that not** (which means none at all.) It seems 
as if, when he wrote this, the had already in his 
mind a presentiment of some future occasion in. 
which snch reasoning would be convenient. As 
dius, — The mother country the seat of govem- 
“ ment, must necessarily enjoy the greatest share 
** of dignity, power, rights, and privileges : an 
** united or asssociated' kingdom must have id 
“ some degree a smaller share ; and their colonies 
“the least share;” — That is, (according to S’, 
Johnson (‘) none of any kind, 

(0 Johnson’s merit ought not to be denied to him ; but his 
dictionary is the most imperfect and faulty, and the least valuable 
of any of his productions ; and that share of merit which it 
possesses, makes it by so much the more hurtful. I rejoice, 
however, that though the least valuable, he fonnd it the most 
profitable : for 1 could never read his preface without shedding 
a tear. And yet it must be confessed, that his grammar and 
history and dictionary of what he caUa the English language, are 
in all respects (except the bulk of the latter) most truly conterap^ 
tible performances ; and a repnoach to the learning and industry 
of a nation which could receive them with the slightest approbar 
tion. 

Nearly one third of this dictionary is as much the langus^ 
of the Hottentots as of the English ; smd it Would l>e np difficult 
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It has been proposed by no small authority 
(Wallis followed by Lowth) to alter the spelling of 
lEST to hast I and vice versa. “ Multi,” says 
Wallis, “ pro Ust scribunt hast (ut distinguatur a 
” conjunctione /«#, we, ut non:) verum omnino 
" contra analogiam Grammaticse. Mallem ego 
“ adjectiyum /esf, conjunctionem hast scribere.” 

“ The superlative hast)'* says Lowth, “ ought 
“ rather to be written without the a ; as Dr. Wallis 

has long ago (Observed. The conjunction of the 

same sound might be written with a, for distinc- 
« tion.” 

S. Johnson judiciously dissents from this propo- 
sal, but for no other reason, but because he thinks 
“ the profit is not worth the change.” 

Now though they all concur in the same etymo- 
logy, I will venture to affirm that lest, for hsed (as 
blest for blessed, See. ) is nothing else but the parti- 
ciple past of Lej^an, dimittere ; and, with the arti- 
cle that (either expressed or understood) means no 
more than hoc dimisso or guo dimtsso (*'). 

matter so to trandate any one of the plainest and most popular 
numbers of the Sfiecuaor into the language of that dictionary, 

. I 

that no mere Englishman) though well read in his own language^ 
Tvould be able to comprehend one sentence of it· 

It appears to be a work of labour, and yet is in truth one of 
the most idle performances ever offered to the public ; compiled 
by an author who possessed not one single requisite for the 
undertaking) and (being a publication of a set of booksellers) 
owing its success to that very circumstance which alone must 
uiake it impossible that it should deserve success· 

(*^) As L£s the imperative of lej*an is sometimes used for 
UNLESS) as has been already shewn under the article unleee : so 
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And« if this explanation and etymolog}r of Li&T 
is right, (of which 1 have not the smallest doubt) 
it furnishes one caution more to learned critics, not 
to innovate rashly : lest, whilst they attempt to 
amend a language, as they ima^ne, in one trifling 
respect, they mar it in others of more importance ; 
and by their corrupt alterations and amendments, 
confirm error ; and make the truth more difficult to 

be discovered by those who come after. 

* “ ·· 

Mr. Locke says,' and it is agreed on all sides^ 
that — “ it is in the right use of these” (particles ) 
that more particularly consists the clearness and 
“ and beauty of a good style and that, “ these 
“ WOrds, which are not truly hy themselves the 
names of any ideas ^ are of constant and indispen· 
“ sible use in language ; and do much contribute 
“ to men’s well expressing themselves.” 

Now this, I am persuaded, would never have 

\ 

been said, had these particles been understood; 
for it proceeds from nothing but the difficulty of 
giving any rule or direction concerning their use ; 
and that difficulty arises from a mistaken supposi- 
tion that they are not by themselves the names of 
“ any ideas .·” and in that case indeed I do not sec 
how 'any rational rules concerning their use could 
possibly be given. But I flatter myself that hence- 

is the same imperative les sometimes used instead of the parti- 
ciple LEST. 

I knew it was past four houris of day, 

And thocht I wald na langare ly in May ; 

^ Les Phoebus suld me losingere attaynt.” 

G. Douglo9^ firoL to the 12ίΛ book of Miieado^: 
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forward, the true force and nature of these words 
being clearly understood, the proper use of them 
will be so evident, that any rule concerning their 
use shall be totally unnecessary: as it would be 
thought absurd to inform any one that when he 
means to direct an addition^ he should not Use a, 

word which directs to take away. 

« 

I am induced to mention this in this place, from 
the very imprope;· manner in which lest (more 
than my other conjunction) is often used by oiir best 
authors ; those who are most conversant with the 
learned languages being most likely to make the 
mistake. — “ You make use of such indirect and 
“ crooked arts as these to blast my reputation^ and, 
“ to possess men^s minds with disaffection to my 
“ person ; lest peradventure, they might with some 
“ indfference hear reason from mf.” Chillikg- 
worth’s preface to the author of Charity main· 
tained, &c. 

Here lest is well used~“ You make use of 
“ these arts d'* — ^Why? the reason follows, — LejpeS 
that i. e. Hoc dimissO—~‘‘ men might hear reason from 
“ me.” Therefore, — “ you use these arts."''* 

Instances of the improper use of lest may be 
found in almost every author that ever Λvrote in our 
language ; because none of them have been aware 
of the true meaning of the word ; and have bei^ 
misled by supposing it to be perfectly correspondent 
to some conjunctions in other languages ; which it 
IS not. 

Thus king Henry the eighth, in A necessary 

doctrine, tdc. sixte petition, says,-—“ If we suffer 

Aa 
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“ the fytste suggestion unto synne to tarry any wkyle 
** in our hartes^ it is great peryll.ttST that consent 
“ and dede wyll foknoe shortly after*'''’ 

Thus Ascham in his tcholemastet·, says~“ Tf a 
“ yong jentleman will venture Mmselfe into the 
compame of rufp,ansy it is over great a jeopardxCf 
“ LESf their facitins·, maners, thoughts, taulke, and 
“ dedes will verie tone be over like*” 

Any tolerable judge of English will immediately 
perceive something awkward and improper in these 
sentences; though he cannot tell why. Yet the 
reason Λνίΐΐ be very plain to him, when he knows 
the meaning of these unmeaning particles (as they 
have been called : ) for he will then see at once that 
IE ST has no business in the sentences i there being 
nothing dimissO, in consequence of which some* 
thing else would follow ; and that if he would 
employ lest, the sentences must be arranged 
otherwise. 

As, “ fFe must take heed that the first sug- 

gestion unto mn, tarry not any while in our hearts, 
“ LEST that,'” &c. 

“ Λ young gentleman should be careful not to 
venture himself, &c. lest,” &c. 

“ II est bon quelquefois (says LeibnitE) d’avoir 
la complaisance d’examiner certaines objections; 
“ car, outre que cela peut servir k tirer les gens de 
“ leur erreur, il peut arriver que nous en profitions 
“ nous-n^mes. Car les paralogismes specieux 
“ rcnferment souvent quelque ouverture utile, et 
“ donnent lieu a resoudre qttelques difficultgs con* 
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“ «der^Ues. C’est pourquoi j’ad toujours aime 

des objections ingenieuses contre in^s propres 

sentiments, et je ne ies ai jamais examinSes sans 
“ fruit.” (’) 

I shall in this instance be more complaisant than 
' LeUmitz ; and will descend to examine objections 
which are neither specious nor ingenious : and the 
rather, because (before their publication) the sub- 
stance of the Criticisms on the Diversions of Purley 
was, with singular industry and a characteristical 
a&ctation, gossiped by the present precious secret 
tary at war, (“) in Payne the bookseller’s shopi 
the cannibal commencing with this modest obser- 
vation, that— “ I had found a mare’s nest.”(") 

I shall examine them in this place, because one 
fourth part of these criticisms (20 pages out of 79) 
is employed in objections to the derivation of 
UNLESS, ELSE, and lest: whic^ have all three 

( 1 ) Essaia Theodicec, Discoura de Ιφ ccmformiU de lafai 
fOGC la redaon^ 

(») Windham. 

(“) This malignant and false ob^rvation was heard with an 
appi^arance of satisfaction which prudence dictated to the hearer ^ 
and communicated with that disgust which a liberal rqyalis^ 
alwa3T8 feels at renegado illiberality.-r-“ No, (said my antipplitical 
communicating friend) “ I will never descend with him beneath 
even a Japanese ; and I remember what Voltaire remark^^ 
“ that country Le Japon etait partage en plusieurs sectes, 
“ quoique sous un roi pontife. Mais toutes les sectes se reunis- 
“ saient dans les memes piincipes de morales. Ceux qui 
croiaient la metempsycose, et ceux qui n*y crpiairent pas', 
“ s’ abstenaient, et s* abstiennent encore aujourdhui, de manner 
“ la. chair dea anirmux φά rmdent aervic^ ά I * ItomTne” 
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one meaning (viz. of separation) and are all, as X 
contend, portions of the same verb lej^, i. e. of 
on-lej"an, Jl-lej'an, le)^an. 

My Norwich critics (for I shall, couple theni) 
blame me. 

«r 

1.. For the obscurity of my title page. Page 2.(“) 

2. For the matter of mjv introdMci/on. Page 3. 

3. For the place of my advertisement. Page 2J> 

4. For a very strong propension towar4s inac- 
curacy. Page 2. ' 

5. For having ‘f introduced one of the <?ham- 
“ pions for intolerance,”· by quoting a Homan 
Catholic bishop. Page 4. 

6. For the imperfection of my Anglo-Saxon 

Alphabet. Page 22. 

« 

7‘ And finally. For my politics. Page 32. 


4 

(®) Vix plane H me impetrare possum, quin exemplum 
scquar Petri JPrancisci GiOfTnbuUarii qui librum suum de lingqse 
Florentinx engine sciiptum, a Johantds Ba/iHata GelUij viri sibi 
^micitia et studiis conjunctissime cognomine, quern in scribendo 
socium et consiliarium habuit,||Gello nuncupari voluit. Perinde 
quidem et raihi Thwaitesii nomine librum nostrum inscribendo, 
si per modestiam ejus liceret, nobis faciendum esset. 


G, Hickes^,^ 

* . 

(p) Mr. Secretary, and his secretary, will not be surptSsed 
that their disapprobation does not move me ; whegfilii^, consider 

T ' 

that, as far as corrupt and unbridled power has been able to 
enforce the decree, I have on account of these politics, been for 
•jihe last thirty years robbed qf the Mr use of life, interdictus - 
aqua et igrd: and by what I cstfi prognosticate, I suppose I am 

. . - t « 

. still to lay doΛvn my life for them. I fljpght have quitted them, 
as Mr* Secretary lias done, and have received the reward of my 
treachery. But my politics will never be changed, nor be k^t 
back on any occasion : and whilst I have my life, it will neither 
he embittered by any regret for the past, nor fear for the futttlt · 
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Ail these I willingly abandon to their mercy and 
discretion; although they have not shewn any 
symptoms of either. 

But I should be sorry if any of my readers were 
hastily misled by them to believe, 

1st. That “ grammar was one of the fint arts 
% which probably engaged the attention of the 
curious.” Page 4. 

For the contrary is not a matter of conjecture, 
but ,ρΓ· historical fact: ^d whoever pleases may 
know at what precise?, period grammar, as an art, 

had its cpmmencenient in every nation of Europe. 

/ 

Or 2dly. That “ the desire which arises in the 
“ mind, next to that of communicating thought, is 
‘ ‘ certainly to use such signs as wjjl convey the 
“ meaning clearly and precisely.” Pog. 19. 

Fot a desire of communicating thought, and a 
desire of conveying our meaning clearly and precisely 
(though expressed by different words) are not two 
desires, but one desire : lor, as far as our meaning 
is not conveyed clearly aiid precisely, it is not 
COTveyed at all ; so far there is no communication 
^l^thought. 

Or Sdly? That “ this desire of conveying our 
“ meaning clearly and precisely, naturally leads to 
“ the use of abbreviations : and that abbreviaticnag. 

»· ■ ' iSyt 

“ seem to bear a much stronger affinity to the 
“ desire of perspipiity than to that of dispatch.” 

Pag· 20. 

. . For, to satisfy himself that the desire of clearness 
Itod -perspicuity does not lead to the use of abbre- 

·' - -·Λ 
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viations, (which are substitutes) any person needs 
only to consult the legal instruments of any pivilised 
nation in the world: for in these instrument^ 
perspicuity or clearness is the only object. Now 
these legal instruments have always been, and 
always must be, remarkably more tedious and 
prolix than any other writings, in which the same 
clearness and precision are not equally important. 
For abbreviations Open a door for doubt; and, by 
the use of them, what we gain in time we lose in 
precision and certainty. ’In common discourse we 
save time by using the short substitutes he and 
SHE and THET and it ; and (with a little care on 
one side and attention on the other) they answer 
our purpose very well ; or if a mistake happens, it 
is easily set right. But this substitution irill not 
be risqued in a legal instrument ; and the drawer 
thinks himself compelled for the sake of certainty, 
to say — HE (the said John A.) to him (the said 
Thomas B.) for them (the said William C. and 
Anne D) as often as those persons are mentioned. (’) 
And for the same reason he is compelled to employ 
many other prolixities of the same kind. 

(q) Abbreviations and substitutes undoubtedly cannot safely 
be trusted in legal instruments. But it is an unnecessary 
prolixity and great absurdity which at present prevails, to retain 
the substitute in these writings at the same time with the 
principal, for which alone the substitute is ever inserted, and For 
which it is merely a proxy. He, she, they, it, who, which, 
&c. should have no place in these instruments, but be altogether 
banished from them. And I know a solicitor of eminence who» 
at my suggestion, near twenty years ago, did banish them. 
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Of 4tUy. That ** a desire of varied gave birth 

to pronouns in language, which Otherwise would 

not have appeared in it.” P<*g>· 20. 

For pronouns prevent variety. 

Or i'thly. .That “ articles and pronouns are nei- 
“ th«· nouns nor verbs.” Page 26. 

For I hope hereafter to satisfy the reader that 
they are nothing else, and can be nothing else. 

Or tidily. That Johnson considered Skinner as 
so ignorant that his authority ought not to be re- 
garded. Pag. 39. C) 

For Johnson speaks of him as one whom he 
” ought not to mention but with the reverence due 
“ to Ws instructor and benefactor,” and to whom 
he was chiefly indebted for his northern etymolo· 
gies.”(') 

Or 7thfy. That I have myself represented Junius 
as a “ very careless and ignorant” writer. 

Page 51.(*) 

(*^) « Sldimer, indeed, translates onlej* an, or rather Alep an» 
“ to diamas. But Skinner is often ignorant, says Dr. Johnson.” 

(·) For the Teutonic etymologies I am commonly indebted 
^ to Junius and Skinner, the only n^mes Λyhich I haVe forbom 
^ to quote when I copied their books : not that I might appro- 
‘‘ priate their labours or usurp their honours, but that I might 
“ spare a perpetual repetition by one general acknowledgment. 
“ These I ought not to mention but with the reverence due to 
‘‘ instructors and benefactors.” Johnson^ a preface, 

(*) ^ You have here, however, the authority of Junius, who 

puts down these verbs as being the origin ; but, I have yours 
“ to say, that he was sometimes very careless and ignorant.” 

Page ^ \ of the Criticiama, 
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For (under the article an) I have noticed “ the 
«judicious distinction which Johnson has made 
“ between Junius and Skinner.” And when I had 
occasion (under the article but) to say that he was 
careless and' ignorant concerning that particular 
word, 1 mentioned it as « wonderful.'*'* But thus 
these critics meanly attempt to mislead their read- 
ers : catching at the word ignorani (which when 
applied ^o a person in a particular instance, means 
only that he did not know that particular thing) in 
order fraudulently to &sten an imputation of gene- 
ral 'ignorance. 

Or 8thly. That those w'ho have spelled less· 
with a single s, were not « civilised people.” (®) i. 
e. (I suppose) not capable of the accustomed 
relations of peace and amity. 

Or 9thly. That « the blemishes of Johnson*s 
« dictionary are not of the kind, quae incuria Judith 
« but the result of too much nicety and exactness.”· 
Pc^. 46 — But of this in another place : for it is of 
more consequence than any thing which relates to 
these Norwich critics. 

Or lOthly. That it requires much practice iiL 
the Anglo-Saxon or old English writers, andnmch 
attention to the circumstance, to observe « the 
« various spellings of one tod the same W'ord in. 
« the language.” ('') 

(“) “ The orthography of this ΛνοΓ(ί, I presunje to say, is 
LESS. And it should seem as if civilised people had no other 
^ way of spelling it.” Page 40. 

(v) u taste for the Anglo-Saxon has never induced mt 
to attend to the various spellings of one and the same word in 
the language.” 5 1 of the Criticisms. 
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For not only are almost all the words spelled dif- 
ferently by different authors ; but even by the same 
author, in the same book, in the same page, and 
frequently in the same line. 

Or llthly. That I “ desire to pass my senti- 
ments upon others, as articles of faith.” Pag, 76.(*) 

My critics commence with a solemn protesta- 
tion, that they “ aim at nothing but a feir repre- 
“ sentation of the truth.” Pag. 5; 

Yet twice in the 7th page, and twice in the 8th 
page, and again in the 25th page of the Criticisms, 
they pretend to quote my words ; and falsely, to 
serve their own purpose, insert a word of their 
Own. My words are — “ Abbreviations employed 
“ for the sake of dispatch.” They, five times 
repeatedly, assert that my words are-i-“ words 
“ necessary for dispatch»” 

In their 8th page they twice assert that I “ rank 
“ articles, prepositions, and conjunctions, under tho 
“ title of abbreviations : and in their 11th page they 

(») This groundless apprehension is not unnatural in one of 
my critics. He startles at his own expiression-— an article of 
faith, But fear not me, Cassander. I pay the same regard to a 
sickly conscience that I do to a sickly appetite: and I have 
known those who, like some honest sectaries^ have fainted at the 
smell of roast beef. No, I shall never wish to impose articles of 
futh on others, though I am not scared at their imposition upen 
me. I am a willing conformist to all that is not fatal. I would 
surely reject poison, i. e. power in the priesthood, and despotism 
any where ; but otherwise I am not dainty ; and can feed heartily 
upon any wholesome food, both in the church and out of it ; 
although it might happen to be coarse and not over pleasing to 
my palate. 

Bb 
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** assert, that I have made abbrevkdtms the 
*' principal object of the work” 1 hate published» 
i. e. of the first e^tion of this volume. 

I hope I have there spoken with sufficient clear- 
ness to make it impossible for any attentive reader 
to ffill into such an error ; or to suppose that I have 
hitherto spoken one word about those abbreviations 
which compose my second class· It is evident 
however that my critics made no such mistake, but 
falsified the matter wilfiilly : for, in their S5th page, 
they contradict their o%vn previous statement, and 
acknowledge the feet. — “ Conjunctions in your 
“ system (say they) are not separate parts of speech, 
“ but words belon^g to the species either of 
‘‘ nouns or verbs.” 

I hardly think it necessary to inform the reader, 
that I have hitherto spoken little of the noun, 
nothing of the verb, and nothing of the abbrevia- 
tions; but have chiefly employed myself to get rid 
of the ialse doctrine concerning conjunctions, 
prepositions and adverbs. The method I have 
taken may perhaps be injudicious : indeed 1 have 
been told so : I may perhaps have begun at the 
wrong end : but I did it not wantonly or carelessly, 
but after the most mature reflexion, and with the 
view of lessening the difficulties and sparing the 
labour of those who may chuse to proceed with 
me in this enquiry. Perhaps when we come to 
the close of it, my readers will feel vidth me (they 
will hardly feel so forcibly as I do) the justness of 
the following reflexion of Mr. Necker — “ Jd re- 
“ viens ^ mon triste travail. On aura peine, je le 
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** Crains, έ se former une idSe de son 6tendue ; 

** car, en restdtat, tout devient simple : et 1’ un des 
** premiers effets de la methode, c’est de eacher les 
** difficuU6s vaincues : aussi dans les plus grandes 
choses cotnme dans les plus petites, teas ceux 
** qui jouissent de P ordre, n’en connoissent pasle 
“ merite.”(‘) 

In their 13th page, Ihey say, that ** It is evident 
from my words, that, in my (pinion, Mr. Locke 
** was no better than in a mist when he wrote his 
&mous essay,” 

In their 19th page, they represent me (who have 
denied any abstract or complex ideas) as affirming 
— “ that, in my opinion, it is the term that gives 
“ birth to the abstract idea.” 

Because I have, in the 255th page of my first 
edition, observed that “ it is contrary to the custO’ 
“ mary progress of corruption in words, to gain 
“ letters }” and in the 131st page, that “ letters, 
“ like soldiers, are very apt to desert and drop off 
“ in a long march. ’’—They twice in their 41st 
page, represent me- as denying the possibility that 
any word should ever gam a letter : ^), or be written 
by any succeeding author with more letters than by 
his predecessor. 

Because 1 have, in the 218th page of my first 
edition, ^ven the corresponding terminations in the 
other qorthem languages; which terminations I 

t 

(*) Nouveaux Ecclaircissemens sur le compte rendu. 

(y) I had given instances in urdes^ vjhilea^ andddesy amongesj 
which afterwards b^aTqe wn/ew, anddat^ amongst* 
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suppose likewise, as well as less (which is not a 
modem English imperative) to have been origin-· 
ally the imperatives of their verbs ; they, in their 
44th page, and again in their 46th p£^, charge 
me with “ contending” that loos (so written) is 
the present modem imperative in Dutch. 

In their 55th page, though I call Douglas (in 
the very place alluded to by them) “ one of the 

most common of our old English authors they 
would make their readers believe that I produce 
him “ as an Anglo-Saxon writer.” 

Jn the conclusion of their Criticisms they say — 

Professor Schultens was the first philolo^st who 
“ suspected prepositions, conjunctions, particles in 
“ general to be no more than nouns or verbs, and 
“ refused therefore to make separate classes of 
“ them, among those that comprehend tjie parts 
“ of speech. But he confined himself in the ap- 
“ plication of this truth to the Icmued languages. 

You are the first who applied it to those which 
“ are palled modern.” 

These are the gentlemen who commence with a 
solemn protestation, that they “ aim at nothing but 
a fair representation of the truth.” And yet, in 
the above extract, there is not a single proposition 
that does not convey more than one wilful falshood. 

I will here insert the whole which Schultens 
has said upon thp subject. 

« SECTIO V. 

“ LXV. Partes prationis Hebraeis eadem quae 
“ Graepis, Latinis, onuubus populis. Ad tres 
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classes concinne satis omnes illae partes revocaii 
' solent, verbum, notnen, particvlam. Ab Arab!·. 
« bus distinctionem banc hausere primi grammatici 
Hebraeorum. In Gjaruma babes, partes, orationis 
“ tres sunt, nomen, et verbum, et particula, quae 
“ venit in significationem. Apud rabbinos similiter 
“ nomen, actio, id est verbum, et vox, sive parti- 
“ cula. Veteres stoici quatuor classes fecere. 

‘ ‘ Alii plures, alii pauciores adbuc, solo nomine et 
“ verbo contenti. Optima divisio Tbeodectis, et 

“ Aristotelis, apud Dion. Halic. in οηματα, ριιματα, 

αννΙίσμαζ. Earn laudat unice Quintil. nomina, 
“verba, et convinctiones, reddens: ut nomina 
“ exbibeant materiam, verba vim sermonis, in 
“ convictionibus autem complextis eorum indicetur. 
“ Consulendus de bisce G. J. Foss, qui dubium 
“ censet utrum Orientales bac in re imitati sint 
“ Graecos, an Graeci potius secuti sint exemplum 
“ Orientalium. Mibi Arabes ex Aristotele bau- 
sisse, planissume liquet.” 

Tbe above is a mere transcript from Vossius, to 
whom Schultens very fairly refers us.(*) He then 

(*) De numero partium orationis diu est, quod tribus 
“ grammaticae controversantur. Antiquissima eorum est opinio, 
“ qui tres faciunt classes. Estque haec Arabum quoque sententia, 
quibus hae classus vocantur nomen, verbum et particula. 
“ Hebraei quoque (qui cum Arabes grammaticam scribere 
‘‘ desinerent, artem earn demum scribere caeperunt ; quod ante 
“ annos contigit circiter quadringentos) Hebraei, inquam, hac in 
^ re secuti sunt magistros suos Arabes. Imo vero trium classium 
numerum aliae etiam Orientis linguae retinent,. Dubium, 
utrum ea in re Orientales imitati sint antiques Graecorum : 
« an hi potius secuti sint Orientalium exemplum. Utut est. 
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proceeds to apply this doctrine in the Hebrew 
lang^^^ alone.»** Idem dixerim de methodo 
** grammaticam texendi secundum has orationis 
partes. Arabes et Judaei a verbo incipere solent, 
** quod tanquam radix sit^ unde nomina et parti. 
** culae propagentur. 

** Verba nempe tanquam radices sunt unde 
** nomina propagdntur, yariis formis, et termina. 
** tionibus : itemque particulae ; sub quibus pro. 
** nomina, adverbia, praepositiones, conjunctiones, 
** et inteijectiones continentur. £t harum densa 
** ilia sylva a nominibus ferme mccrevit, quin ad 
“ classem nominum maximam partem referenda,’» 

« SECTIO VI. 

** XCI. A nomine pergimus ad particulais. Eas 
** recte dividunt in separatas etinseparabiles. Minua 

etiam veteres Graecos tres tantam partes agnovisse^ noa solum 
autor est Dionysius : sed etiam Quincdlianus testatur, ubi han^ 
“ Aiistotelis ipsius, ac Theodectis sententiam fuisse docet. 
Idemque de veteribus Graecis testatur Rabbinus iste qui, &c^ 
^ Atque ex Arabibus grammaticis eandem sequiter Giarumdt 
^ auctor Muhaitied Sanhagius. Postea autem andquissimi stoio>« 
^ rum quatuor classes fecerunt. Imo nec defuerC) qui alias 
^ asserendo divisiones ampliorera &cerent numerum partium 
oradonis. Quorum omnium autor nobis Dionysius Hallcar- 
nassensis. Addam et insignem locum Quinctilianiy— .Veteres, 
quorum fiierunt Aristoteles quoque, atque Theodectes, verba 
^ modo et nomina et convincdones tradiderunt. Videlicet, quod 
in verbis vim sermonis, in nominibus tnateriarny in (XflivincdonH 
bus autem compUxum eorum esse judicavenmt.^— ^ed ut omnis 
haec disputado melius intelligatur, non abs re exit, si quae a 
Dionysio, et Piisciano scribuntur accuradus expendamus. 
Duae sunt principes partes, nomem et verbum : dc quibus solis 
^ iccirco AiistQteles aglt, libro epfimtteti** 

G. J, Voaaius de arte Gram, Ub, 3, cafi, 1. 
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« colnmoda distinctio cl. inter particulas 

** declinabUes et indecUnabiles. Ad piiores refert 
pronomina. Ad posteriores adverbia, praeposi* 
** tiones, conjunctiones» et inte^ectiones : Atqui et 
“ pronomina quaedam n<mdecUiiantur,«t bona part 
** adverbiorum, ac praepositionum> patitur declina* 
“ tionem, quippe quae taaximam partem sunt 
** nomina, vel subetantioay vel adjecdva. Hoc si 
perspexissent pnmi grammatici» multo felicius 
*J naturam, vim, mutationem, et construcdonem 
particularum expedire valuissent.’^ 

** XCVI. Particulas reliquas) subquibusadvnrbia, 
praeposidoi^, conjuncticmes, et inteijectiones 
** comprensae, minus rite indecUnabiles vocari, 
** quod re vera declinentur, prasertim adverbia et 
praepositiones ; utpote veri nominis snbstantiva 
** vel adjectwa, maximam partem. ' Rectius in se« 
paratas et inseparabiles dirimuntur. Separatarum 
*< classes distinctius subnotabo : atque sub singuUs 
*< specimina quaedam exhibebo. Sic reliqua sunt 
“ origims vel sttbstantwa vel adjecthm. Horum 
*' enucleatio ampliora eocigit spatia. NontmUa infra 
“ tangentur. 

** Apud Latinos quoque conjunctiones multa a 
“ nominibus oriunda, ut verum. vero. verum enim- 
** vero. quemadmodum. quamquam. Additum et 
“ verbum in quamUbet. quolibet. quavis. Merum 
verbum est Licet, &c. De adverbiis et praepo- 
** sitionibus idem submonitum veUm.” 

Thus it appears that Schultens, without reason- 
ing at all upon the subject, took the old division of 
iangui^ exactly as he found it; and, with his 
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RESOLUTION. 

If a nation’s liberties cannot be secured by a 
representation of the people, without it, hew can 
they be secured? i. e, without for be-ouU 

If a nation’s liberties cannot be secured by a feir 
representation of the people ; except by a fidr re- 
presentation of the people, htw can they be secured ? 

If a nation’s liberties cannot be secured by a fair 
representation of the people; nisMiss it, (i. e. a 
fair representation of the people) herw can they be 
secured ? 

EXAMPLE 3. WHAT ELSE. 

You have shewn impotence and malice enough ; 
what ELSE have you shewn? 

RESOLUTION. 

You have shewn impotence and malice enough ; 
what have you shewn but impotence and malice ? 
Or, what but them have you shewn? 

You have shewn impotence and malice enough ; 
EXCEPT them (i. e. impotence and malice) what 
have you shewn ? 

You have shewn impotence and malice enough; 
DISMISS them, what have you shewn? 

EXAMPLE 4. WHERE ELSE. 

Honour should reside in the breast of a king ; 
although it might not be found any where else. 

RESOLUTION. 

Honour should reside in the breast of a king ; 
although, EXCEPT in the breast of a king, it might 
not be found any where. 
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HofKmr shoiild reside in the breast of a king ; 

ahhoogh, nxsmss (i. e. leave out, takeaway, &c.) 

the breast of a king, it might not be found any 
where. 

Having thus, as 1 trust, satis&ctorily resolved 
the only instances they have produced as irrecon* 
eileable with my etymology; I will proceed to 
eonuder their other objections. 

I. 

They say — “ The Latin, the Italian, the French, 

make use here [that is, where the English use 
“ UNLESS^ of the word except.*'* Pag. θ8. 

The Latin commonly employs m si. i. e. ne sit, 
the negative preceding the verb: the Italian se non, 
and the French si ne, i. e. tit non, sit ne, the nega- 
tive following the verb : instances have been already 
given of the same conjunctive use of de not, or be 
it not in English. The Italians sometimes use in 
fitorif senza che; and, if they please, the participle 
eccetto : the French also sometimes use ti non que, 
si ce n*est que, a moins que, a moins de ; and, if they 
please, the imperative exceptez, or the participle· 
exeeptS. And any word or words directing sepa- 
ration (and none other) in our own, or in any 
other language, will always be equivalent to 
UNLESS. And, instead of being an objection, Γ 
think this circumstance strongly enforces my e^rmo- 

II. 

“ If there be such a verb [as Onlej^n] in the 
“ Anglo-Saxon, it must be the same as Onlejnon, 
“ a compound of On and Lepin. Pag. 39. 
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Why it should be doubted that there is any sflcK 
verb as Onleyan in the Anglo-Saxon, I cannot 
ima^ne; but if any one, besides my critics, 
should entertain such a doubt, it may easily be 
removed by opening Lye’s Anglo-Saxon dictionary; 
where both Onleyan and Onlyj^an will be found; 
with various references to the places- where they 
are used. But that Onlej^on should be preferred 
by the critics to Onle|~an, is truly extraordinary ; 
An being the common termination of the Anglo- 
Saxon infinitives. 

III. 

Lepan in the Anglo-Saxon does not ^gnify to 
“ dismiss. Le)"an in its primary signification, means 
to unbind; in its secondary, to redeem^ to unload·, 
“ to set at liberty. Solvere, redimere, liberare, says 
the dictionary. In the first sense it answers to 
“ the English, to looseuf i. e. to make loosed''* 

Pag. 39. 

It is possible that les should be the impera- 
“ tive of lepm ; but less can have no pretensions 
“ to it.” Pog· 40. 

N 

“ No sooner has the imperative of the Anglo- 
“ Saxon verb lepan shewn itself with you in one 
“ form, than it appears in another. In the very 
“ next article to that we are upon hercj you 
suppose it to be, not les but leas. But it will 
“ be said, how can leaj^be the imperative of lej^an? 
“ — Certain it is that the verb lej^an is here all of 
“ a sudden transformed into leoj'an, in consequence 
“ of which its alliance with the affix leay become^ 
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^f· unquestionable. But leo)~an signifies perdere, 
and is the same verb with the English to 

Pag. 41. 

If the reader will cast his eye over the following 
«column, he will find that no transformation has been 
suddenly made by me ; and that the alteration of 
a letter in the spelling of les, less, and leas, 
will be no reasonable objection to the e^mology. 

' AjV.TlS9yM^· Goth. Imperat. A^TiS. 
Loj^i^n 
Loj^ian 
Loej^ian 
Leo]^ian. 

Leo)~an . . . Imperat. Lsep. 

Lej^an .... Imperat. Lej", Lej"p, Leftfe. 

Liifan 

LyjTan 

a.-le)~an . . . Imperat. Slef. 

A-bfan 

Arljrj^an 

jrop-leopm 

yup-lyfan 

On-leyan . . . Imperat. Onlep 
On-lypm. 

Under all these shapes this word appears in the 
Anglo-Saxon language : for I take them all to be 
one and the same verb, differently pronounced, and 
therefore differently spelled. And from this Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon verb, I imagine, proceed not only 
the conjunctions, as they are called unless, else, 
wd LEST, and the privative termination less, to- 
gether with less the adje 9 tive as it is called, and 
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the oon^antire xsse, end the supeifetm: least ; 
but also 

To hie .... hst. A hss. 

To loose . , . hose. 

To un^hose 

To hosen 

To unJoosen 

To lessen 

To lease ... a lease 

To re-lease . . a release ^ a lease and r chase. 

To go a leadn. (^) 

And however this word (for they are all one) 
may be now differently spelled, and differently used 
and applied in modem £nglbh; the reader will 
easily perceive that separation is always invari- 
ably signified in every use and application of it.(*) 

(y) Leasing^ i. e. loosing^ i. e. piddng up that wMch is loose 
(i. e. loosed) separate (i. e. separated) or detached ( deUtche) from 
the sheaf ( a)* 

(*) Clavumque afiixus et haerens 

Nusquam a-rrdttebat, JEnds^ lib, 5. 

He never sent from his hand. He never parted He 

never imssed his hold. He never let go his hold* He never lost 
his hold. He never loosed his hold. He never let go, 

(c) Sheaf (A. S. pceap. Dutch schoof) which we call a 
substantive) is no other than the past particle f ceap (or pceapob) 
from the verb pcupian ; which past participle in modem English 
we write shove ( or shoved ), Sheaf means, that which is shov'd 
together. N. B. The past particle in the Anglo-Saxon is nsuallp 
formed bp adding db (which we write ed) to the prseterperfect i 
but the prxterperfect itself is often used (both in Anglo-Saxon 
and in English) for the past participle, without the termination ob 
or ed. Now the prseterperfect of pcupian is peep, 

Shaft (A. S. pceapt) which seems to us so different a word 
from shea^j is yet no other than the same past participle pceapt#) 
pceapb, peeape. Shaf means that winch is shov'd. 
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I will g^ve a few insttoces, out of very inahy, to 
shew how vWiously our old English writers spelled 
and used this same word. 

^ Pardoun and life to thir teiis gif we, 

(Quod Priamus) and mercy grantis fre. 

And first of all the mannakillis and hard bandi^ 

Chargeit he lous of this ilk mannis handis.. 

Bot than the tothir ^ch^ 

Full weil instrukkit of Grekis art and slicht» 

Lou SIT and laitlye fred of all his handis, 

Unto the stemis heuit up his handis.^’ 

Jbottgias, booke 2yplig. 43. 

Bewalit thair feris losit on the fiude.’* 

Booke 1, flag, 19, 

^ That we thy blud, thy kinrent, and ofspring 

Has LOSIT oure schippis.” Booke 1, flag, 20. 

^ The grete lois of Anchises regreting sare, 

And altogidir gan to wepe and rare.” 

Booke 5, flag, 14& 

“ For neuir syne with ene saw I her eftj 
Nor neuer abak, fra sche was loist or refi, 

Blent 1 agane.” Booke 2, fiag, 63. 

Hls nauy loist reparellit I but fale, 

And his feris fred from the deith alhale.” 

Booke 4, flag. Π3 

^ Bewaland gratelye in his mynde pensife, . 

For that his fieynd was fall^ and loist his life.** 

Booke 5, fiag, 157. 

^ Desist, Drances, be not abasit, I pray. 

For thou sail neuer leis, schortlie I the say. 

Be my wappin nor this rycht hand of myne 
Sic any peuishe and cative saiile as thine.” 

Booke a, /tag. 37 fi 

^ But yet LESSE thou do wors^, take a wyfe 

Bet is to wedde, than brenne m worse wysc.” 

Dfeame of Chaucer^ fol, 259, fiag, 2, cUi Sf; 
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^ And on his way than is he fiirthe 3rfiure 
In hope to ben lessed of his care/’ 

C/knicer^ ^rmkelqpia tale^Joi» S4j/iag. ly coi, K 

Now let us stynt of Troyhis a stounde 
That £ueth lyke a man, that hurt is sore 
And is som dele of ak3mg^ of his wounde 
YtEssED weQ, but heled no dele more.” 

Troyhuy hoke \yfol^ 163, pag. 1, co/. 1. 

^ And gladly lese his owne right, 

To make aii other lese his.” 

CroweVy UJb. 2, fd, 28, 2, cdi 2. 

^ Lo wherof sorcerie serueth. 

Through sorcerie his loue he chese 
Through sorcerie his life he lese.” 

Lib. Syfii. 137, pag. 1, to/. 1. 

For unto loues werke on night 
H 3 rm lacketh both will and might. 

No Wondre is in lustie place 
Of loue though he lese grace.’^ 

LUi. 7. fd. 143, flag, 1, cd, 

It fit a man by wey of k3mde 
To loue, but it is not kiiide, 

A man for knie his wit to lese.” 

IMf. 7yfd. 167, pag, I, coL ^.· 

^ Wyne maketh a man to lesE wretchedly 
His mynde, and his lymmes euery chone.” 

Chaucery Sofmpner» takyfd. 44, pc^. 1, col. !. 

^ There may nothing, so God my soule saue, 

Lykyng to yotf, that may displese me 
Ne 1 desire nothyng for to haue 
Ne dred for to lese, sane onely ye.” 

Clerke of Oxenfordc^ talcyfol. ^ypag. 1 , cd. 1 . 

Him neded none helpe, if he ne had no money 
thaVhe might lese.’’ 

Boedn»y boke 3,/o/. 233, pag, 1, cd, 1. 
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** A1 sbnlde I djre^ I wd hier herte sephe 
K 1 shal DO more lksen but my speche.” 

Troylu»^ boke S.fd. 194, fiag. 8, co/. 2. 

If it SO be Ibat thou art myg^^e .puer tl^ 
selfe, that is to sayne, by txanquyllyte of thy 
soule, than haste thou thynge in thy power, that 
thou noldest neuer ibssv.” 

t 

Boedua^ boke 2, foL 227, pag^ 2, coL 2. 

The maister lesisth his tyme to lere 
^ Whan the disciple wol iM)t here.” 

Romaunt of the Rose^ fol, 130, pag, I, co/. 2,. 

Ha, how g^te harme, and skaith for euermare 
^ That child has caucht, throw lesxko of his moder.*’ 

JDouglasy booke 3, pag, 79: 

IV, 

** Skinner, Minshew, and Johnson agree in 

deriving it ([elsb] from the Greek or the 

Latin alias. There is indeed as much reason to 
** suppose diat the Creeks and Latins borrowed 
the word from the Germans, as that these 
“ borrowed it from them.— -A l and el may be 

“ said to convey the same idfa as the Greek ολλΛζ 
and the Latin alias ; and, if so, why should we 
have recourse to the verb to find their 

“ orig^?’* ^og- 52. 

This is truly cqrious ; ei.se fiOm or alias ; 
although there is as much reason to suppose that 
the Greeks and Latins borrowed the word from the 
Germans, as that these borrowed it fix>m them. 

But AL and el convey the same idetf. as 
and alias : — What is that idea ? This is a question 
which my critics never agk dieroselves ; and yet if 
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is the only rational object of et 3 rmolog]r. These 
gentlemen seem to tUnk that translation is explana- 
tion. Nor have they ever yet ventured to ask 
themselves what they mean ; . when they say that 
any word comes from, b derived from, produced 
from, originates from, or gives birth to, any other 
word. Their ignorance aind idleness make them 
contented with this vague and misapplied meta·· 
phoncal language : and if we should beg them 
to consider that words have no loco-motive facul^, 
that they do notflonu like rivers, nor vegetate like 
plants, nor spiculate like s^ts, nor are gen^ated 
like animals } they would say, we quibbled with 
them ; and might perhaps in their fury be tempted 
to exert against us “ a vigour beyond the law'.'*'* 
And yet, until they can get rid of these metaphors 
from their minds, they will not themselves be fit for 
etymology, nor furnish any etymology fit for rea- 
sonable men. 

V.' 

“ As there is an equivalent in the French of the 
word UNLESS, very much resembling it in turn, 
“ it is somewhat extraordinary diat it should never 
“ have occurred to you, that possibly the one is a 
“ translation, or at least an imitation of the other. 

“ This equivalent is A moins que. What word 
“ more likely to have given birth to unless; if 
we may suppose the latter to be a compound of 
“ ON and LESS.?’' Pag- 39. 

You add in a noteV — “ It is the same impera- 
“ rative les, placed at the end of nouns and 
coalescing with them, which has ’^ven to όύτ 
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language such adjectives as hopeless, restless, 
&c.” — These words have been all along 
“ considered as compounds of hope, rest, 8cc. 

and the adjective less, Anglo-Saxon leap and 
“ Dutch loos : and this explanation is so natural, 
“ so clear and satisfactory, that it is inconceivable 
“ how- a man, who has any notion of neatness and 
·“ consistency in etymological disquisitions, could 
“ ever think of their being compounds of a noun, 
“and the imperative of the verb lej~an. I..BAS 
“ and LOOS are stjll extant, tMs in the Dutch, and 
‘ ‘ that in the Anglo- Saxon language : and both answer 
“ to the Latin solutus in this phrase solutus cur a. 

Multa adjectiva formantur ex substantivis 
“ addendo negativum lear vel leaj"e. Hinc 

“ apud nos carelesse, 8cc. Sciendum vero est leaj* 
“ Anglo- Saxonicum deduci a M. Gothicp laus, 
“ quod significat liber, solutus, vacuus^ et in 
“ compositione privationem vel defectum denotat. 

Hickes, A. S. gram. pae. 42. 

“ Dr. Jdmson gpves ua, in his dictionary, the 
“ following deduction of the word lest ; — “ Lest, 
“ conjunction from the adjeptiye least, that not.^’ 

Pag. 70. “ Your improvement upon Dr. Johnson 

\ 

‘‘ is, lezed[^) that i. e. hoc dimisso. Is it not aston- 

(a) Lezed**—Thty misrepresent my words just as it suits 
their purpose. I have said lesf.d, not lezed. They have not 
introduced the z here by accident ; for the change is important 
to the etymology. We could never arrive at lest from lezed : 
for (when the vowel between them is removed) z must be follow- 
ed ty d in pronunciation, as s by τ^— Take the word greased foe 
an instance : if you remove the vowel, you must either pronounce 
itgreaz’dy or greas*t» 
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** ishing that a man should plume himself on having 
** substituted this strange and fiu*-fetched manner 
** of speaking, for the easy and natural explanation 
which precedes?” Pog· 71. 

** Le ST, in the sense of that not, or the ne cm. 
** phaticum of the Latin, is generally written in the 
** ancient language thus, l^est. And as laej~ is 
used also in the Anglo-Saxon for the compara- ' 
“ tive of lyuel, parvus, it is evident that ^ laej" 
“ answers to the modem the, or that less, "f 
“laej^, to that least, supple, or all things.” 

Pag. 72. 

I may answer them in the language of Shakes, 
peare, 

merely ye are death’s fools ; 

“ For him ye labour by your flight to shun, 

“ And yet run toward him still.” 

They contend that the conjunction unless, and 
the privative termination less, come from the adjec- 
tive less; and the conjunction le$t, from the 
superlative least. Well : and what is the adjective 
less ? what is the comparative less ? and what is 
the superlative least ? I say, what are they? for 
that is the rational etymological question ; and not, 
whence do they come . — It is with words as with 
men : call this squire, my lord ; then he will be 
comparative : call him the new frngled title of 
marquis, or call him duke ; then he will be superla. 
tive ; and yet whosoever shall tmst him, or have 
to do with Mm, will find to their cost that it is the 

S 

same individual squire Windhain still, βο neit)ier 
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19 the substance or meaning, or real import, or value 
of any word, altered by its grammatical class and 
denomination. 

Ifhe adjective less and die comparative less C*) 
are the imperative of lepan; and the superlative 
least is the past participle. 

The idle objections of these critics have brought 
nie to mention this etymology out of its due 
course : and I do not intend to pursue its conse- 
quences in this place. But the reader will see at 
once the force of this adjective as used by our an- 
cestors, when instead of nineteen and eighteen^ they 
said, Xn laep rpenrij^ — Tpa laej" rpenrij. i. e. 
twenty* dismiss (or take away ) one. Twenty, cffis* 
truss (or take away) two. We also say, — “ He 
“ demanded twenty: I gave him two less.'' i. e. I 
gave him twenty, dismiss two«(') The same method 
of resolution takes place, when we speak of any 
other quantiqr besides bare numbers : nor can any 
instance of the use of less or least be found in the 
language* where the signification of dismissihg, se· 
parating, or taking teway, is not conveyed, 

VI. 

« Lest for iesed, say you, as blest for 

BLESSED. This is the whole of what you tended 

(b) PamuBr-<omparafiTe minus. Little or small— com* 
p^tive less. 

The reader will not be surprised at the irregularity (as it is 
called) of the above comparisons, when he condders the real 
meaidng and import of vdmia and Um. 

(q This mode of faking is common in the bible : « Fortf 
afaipes save, (dismiss* let go) (Hie ” H. B. L. 
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for our deference to your opinion ; and small a^ 
the consideration is, it is made up of bad coin. 
Lesan and blessiax cannot, whatever you 
may think of the matter,· be coupled together, as 
belonging to one and the same order of t^erbs; 
the one has a single, the other a double conson· 
“ ant before the termination of the infinitive mood : 
“ that forms a long, this a short syllable in the? 
“ participle passive ; and consequently, though the 
“ latter will bear the contraction, it does not fol- 
“ low that the former will bear it likewise. And 
“ thus much for the bad coin with which you 
“ attempt to put us off.” 68. 

The change of the terminating d tb τ in the past 

participles (or in any other words) does not depend 

either upon single or double consonants, or upon 

the length or shortness of the syllables ; but singly 

upon the sound of the consonant which precedes it. 

There is an anatomical reason and necessity for it, 

which I have explained in pages 130 and 402 of 

the first edition of this volume. But, without thb 

reason, and without the explanation, the facts are 

so notorious and so constantly in repetition, that 

they had only to open their eyes, or their ears to 

avoid so palpable an absurdity as this rule about 

double consonants and long syllables, which they 

have, for the first time, conjured up. What then ; 

«% 

should I not speak common English, if 1 should 
say to Mr. Windham, 


U 


Thou hast fac^t many tlfings ; 
Face not me.” 
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*· You have fieec^t the people, and spBc^t a rope 

for your own neck.”. 

Here are no double consonants, and there ar6 
long- syllables. But, if they will not believe their 
eyes and their ears, let · them try their own organs 
of speech ; and they will fihd, that without a vowel 
between is and ή (or an interval equal to the time 
of a vowel) they . cannot follow the solmd s with 
the audible sound n ; and that, if they will termi- 
nate νήύί n, they must chan|ie the preceding s to a 
z. All this would be equally true of the sound, 
even if the spelling had alWajrs continued with a 

i 

u, and that no writer had ever conformed his 
orthography to the pronunciation. (·*) But we have 
very numerous written authorities to dumbfound 
these critics.(®) I shall give them but two; be- 
lieving they are two more than they wish to see* 

0 

None other wise negligent 

» * 

Than I yon sale, haiie I not bee. 

“ In good feiih sonhe wel me quemeth^* 

“ That thou thy selfe hast thus acquitc^ 

“ Toward this, in whiche no wight 
^ Abide male, for in an houre 
^ He L£ST all that he male laboure 
d The longe yere.” 

Gower de Ccmfi Amaiiy foL 68, 1, cot. 

(<i) Da hal^an f aule jipani benbum bsef hchomaD 
otilyybe. Bed 3. 8; Onl]^be instead of onlyf eb ; the e being 

removed from between the f and b, this word must be pronoun* 

• » « 

ced onlyf ce.—^^ D literum ratio poscit, aures magis audiunt s.’* 

(«) Sads hoc potuit admonendii grada dixisse, practer agrestes 
^uosdam et indomitos certatores, qiii nisi aiictoritadbus adhibitis 
non compiimuntur. 
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“ In .the towne of Stafforde was, (Williatn of" 
Canterbury ssdth, Ihon Capgraue confirminge 
** the salne) a lustye minion, a trulle for tee nonce, 
** a pece for a prince, with whome by report, the 
** kinge at times was very familiare< Betwixte 
this wanton damsel or I>rimerose pearlesfee and 
** Becket the chancellor, wente store of presentes, 
and of loue tokens plenty, and also the louers 
** met at times, for when he resorted thidre, at no 

P 

place Would he be hosted and lodged, but wl^er 
as she held residence .1 In the dedde tytne of th<^ 
night (the storye saithe) was it her general! 
custelne, to come alone to his bed chambre with 
a candle in her hand, to toy and ti^e with him. 
Men are not so folish, but they e^ Wei conceiue, 
what chastity was obserued in those pre^, nice, 
“ and wanton metinges. But they say^ he sore 
“ amended whan he was once consecrated arch- 
“ bis^p of Canterbury, and (^) well his 

« accustomed enbracinges after the rules of loue, 
“ and became in life relygious, that afore in loue 
“ was lecherous.” 

lohn Bale. Actes df ErigUsh volarieSi dedicated 
to kyng Edwarde the syxte, 1550. 


SINCE. 

\ 

Siitc£ is a'^ery Corrupt abbreviation} confound- 
ing together different words and different combin- 
ations of words : and is therefore in modem English 
improperly made (like but) to serve purpose» 

(0 He dimkted. He fmt away. He reKtiymthedi 
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which no one word in any odier bnguage can 
answer ; because the same accidental corruptions, 
arising £fom similarily of sound, teive not hap·, 
pened in the' correspondent words of any other 
langu^e. 

Where, we now employ since, was formerly 
(according to its respective signification) used, 

Sometimes : 

1. SeSSSan, sio^tSan, se’SSan, si^SSan^ sii5<5en, 

sithen, sithence, sithens, sithnes, sitims ; 

» 

Sometimes : 

% Syne, sine, sene, sen, syn, sin : 

Sometimes : 

3, Seand, seeing, seeing that, seeing as, sens, 
sense, sence : 

Sometimes ; 

4. Si^Se, 8ΐΰ, sithe, sith, seen that, seen as,' 
sens, sense, sence. 

Accordingly since in modem English, is used 
four ways, Two, as a prepositidn; connecting 
(or rather affecting') words : and two, as a conjunct 
tion ; affecting sentences. («) 

When used as a preposition, it has .always the 
signification either of the past participle seen joined 
to thence^ (that is, sficn and thenceforward : J—~cee 
else it has the signification of the past participle 
teen only, 

(8) It is likewise used adverbially ; as when we say^It is a 
year since : i. e. a year seen. 

In French~4m^ amUe paasSe, 

In Italian«-4fn amtofa ; i. t.Jatto, 
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When used as a conjunction, it has sometimes 
the signification of the present participle teeing, or 
seeing that ; and sometimes the signification pf the 
past particiffie teen, or seen that. 

As a Preposition : 

1. Since (for si%<San, sithence, or seen, and 
thenceforward) as, 

“ Such a system of goOemment, as the present^ 
has not been ventured on by any king $ince fhe 
eoppulsim of James: the second.^* 

2 Since (for syne, sene, or seen) as, 

“ Did George the third reign before or since 
that example 

As a Conjunction : 

• δ. Since (for seano, seeing, seeing as, or 
seeing that :) as, 

“ If I should labour for any other satisfaction, but 
that of my υυοη mind, it vmdd be an effect of 
“ phrenzy in me, not of hope ; since it is not truth, 
but opinion that can travel the iDorld without a 
** passport.’^ ■ 

- 4. Singe (for siiSSe, sith, > seen as, or seen 
that) ; as, 

“ Since death in the end takes from aU^ whatso· 
“ ever fortune or force takes from any one; it were 
“ e foolish madness in theslnpwreck of wordly things, 
where all sinks but the sorrow, to save ίΛαί.”(’*) 
Junius says, — “ Since that time, exinde. Con· 
“ tractum est ex Angl. sith thence, q. d. sero 

(**) Γώ, the French past participle of vi»r to ete, is used in 
the same conjunctive manner in that language, 
pis nous pourquoi Djeu Γ a pemds, 
if Veu qu’il paroit de see amis V* 
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^ post : ut Sith illud orig^em traxerit ex illo 

$6ΙψΤΙ, Seri) ; quod habet Arg. Cod.” 

Skinner says,·—** Since, a Teut. j^int Belg. 
** 4 &inb· Post, postea, postquam. Doct. Th. H. 
** putat deflexum k nostro sithence. Non ahsur- 
** dum etiam esset declinare k Lat. EsJmc. e & B 
** abjectis, & x fecillima mutatione in s transeunte.” 
Again he says,—** Sith ab a. s. si^San, sylSSan. 
^* Belg. j6epb, i&int. Post, post ilia, postea.” 

After the explanation I have given, I suppose it 
unnecessary to point out the particular errors of the 
above derivations. 

Sithence and sithy though now obsolete, conti- 
nued in good use down even to the dme of the 
Stuarts. 

Hooker in his writings uses sithenccy sith, seeing, 
Bnd since. The two former he always properly 
distinguishes; using ^thence for the true impmt 
of the Ai^o-Saxon si^San, and 0th for the true 
import of the Anglo-Saxon si^lSe. Wluch b the 
more extraordinary, because authors ofthe first credit 
had very long before Hooker’s time confounded them 
together ; and thereby led the way for the present 
indiscriminate and corrupt use of since in all the 
four cases mentioned. 

Seeing Hooker uses sometimes, perhaps, (fin: it 
will admit a doubt) (') improperly. And since 

{}) Such is the doubtful use of it by Shakespear in the fol- 
passage: 

“ Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

" It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 

" Seeing that death, a necessary end, . 

Will come when it will come.” 
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(ac 9 ording to the corrupt custom which has now 
universally previuled in the lai^age) he uses 
indififerently cither for ntbenee^ teeny seeing y or 


THAT. 

There is something so very singular in the use 

I 

of this conjunction, as it b called, that one should 
think |t would alone, if attended to, have been 
sufficient to lead the grammarians to a knowledge 
of most of the other conjunctions, as well as ,of 
itself. The use 1 mean is, that the conjunction 
THAT generally makes a part of, and keeps com·, 
pany with most of the other conjuncti<Mis,-fr-ijr thaty 
An thaty Unless that, T%ougk thaty But that. Without^ 
thaty Lest thaty Since thaty Save that. Except that, 
&c. is the crnistruction of most of the sentences 
where tmy of those conjunctions are used. 

Is it not an obvious question then, to ask, why 
thb conjunction alone should be so peculiarly 
dbtinguished from all the rest of the same ffimily ? 
And why this alone should be able to connect itself 
with, and indeed be usually necessary to almost all 
the others? So necessary, that even when it is 
compounded with another conjunction, and drawn 
into it so as to become one word, (as it is with sith 

For h may dther be resolved thus Jt seems strange that 
men, sseino that death vrill come when it will come, should 
fear: 

On— Strange that men should ; it being seek ttn;t death 

will come when it will com^ 
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imd s^e J we are still forced to employ again .this 
necessaiy index, in order to precede, . and so point 
the sentence which is to be affected by the other 
eonjunetion? 

B* 

De, in the Anglo-Saxon, meaning τκατ^ I cart, 
easily perceive that, site (which is no other than 
the Anglo-Saxon si^S^) includes that. But 
when SINCE is (as you here consider it) a corrup- 
tion for Seemg-as and Seen-asi how does it then 
include that?— In short what is as? For I can 
gather no more from the etymologists concerning 

it, than that it is derived either frum or from 
ALS(i) : but still this explains nothing } for what 

is, or ALSj remains likewise a secrete 

' The truth is that as is also an article j and (how- 
ever and whenever used in English) means the saine 
as It, or That, or Whiehi In the German where it 
still evidently retains its oriipnal signification and 

• « V 

Use, (as so (*‘) also does) it is written-^^i. 

^3 juniu^ says*— AS) ter, Grsecis est m*' Skinner^ 
Whom S. Johnsbn follows, ^ its a Teat; oIb sicut ; eliso 
* sell, propter euphoniam intermedio 

(k) The German so and the Elnglish so (though in one 
language it is called an adverb or conjtmcHon'y and in the other an 
article or fironoun) are yet both of them derived from the Gothic 
article SAi SXj and have in both languages retained the 

original iheaning, viz^ it or that. 

Mr. Tyrwhit indeed (not perceiidng that al^ea and α/·^βο are 
different compounds) in a note on the Canterbury Tales, V. 7327* 
says— Our as is the same with ala. Teat, and Sax. It is only 
a further corruption of o/eo.” But the etyrmlogical opinions of 
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It do6s not come from Als; any more ttiart 
Though^ and Be-it., and If (or Gifjy &c. come 

t 

Mr. Tyrwhit (who derives for the nonce from pro nmc) merit 
not the smallest attention. 

Dr. Lowth, amongst come frlse English which he has 
tecommeiidedy suid much good English which he iias repfobated, 
says — ^ So-s-A&, was used by the writers of the last century t6 
‘‘ express a consequence, instead of so— -that. Swift, I believe, 
^ is the last of our good writers who has frequently used this 
^ manner of expression. It seems improper^ and is deservedly 
“ grown obsolete.” 

But Dr. Lowth, when he undertook to write his introduction^ 
with the best intention in the world, most assuredly sinned 
against his better judgment. For he begins most jucftciously, 
diusF— ^ Universal gtammar explsdns the princi^es which aie 
^ cbmmon to all languages. The grammar of any particular 
^ language appUes those common principles to that particulai^ 
^ language.” And yet, with this clear truth before his eyes, he 
boldly proceeds to give a particular grammar ; without being 
himself possessed of one single principie Of urdversal grammar. 
Again, he says«-^ The cOimective parts of sentences are the 
most important of all, and require the greatest care and attei>· 
tion : for it is by these chiefly that the train of thought, the 
course of reasoning, and the whole progress of the mind, in 
^ continued discourse of all kinds, is laid open ; and on the right 
use of these, the perspicuity, that is the first and greatest 
beauty of style, principally depends. Relatives and conjunctions 
are the instruments of connection in discourse : it may be of 
use to point out some of tlie most common inaccuracies th^ 
^ writers are apt to fall into with respect to them ; and a few 
examples of faults may perhaps be more instructive, than any 
® rules of propriety that can be ^ven.” 

And agidn— I have been the more particular in noting the 
A proper uses of these conjunctions, because they occur very 
^ frequently ; and as it was observed before of connective words 
^ in general, are of great importance with respect to the clearness 
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^Oih although, and aUjeit^ and algif^ &c.-— For 
in our old English is a contractibn of al and 
es or as: and this al (which in comparisons used 
to be very properly employed l^fore the first es or 
asy but was not eniployed before the second) we 
now, in modem English, suppress: as we have 
also done in numberless other instances ; where att 
(though not improper) is not necessary: 

Thu4; 

« 4 

^ Sht glides away under the foamy seas 

^ As swift AS darts or feathered arrows fly.” 

That is, 

She glides away (with) that swiftness, (with) wkick 
feather’d arrows fly.” 

When in old English it is wfitteii, 

< 

» ^ 4 , 

and beauty of style. I may add too, because mistakes ioi 
the use of them are very common.” , 

t 

After which h^ proceeds to his examples of the proper and 
improper use of these connectives without having the most 
distant notion of the meaning of the words whose employment he 
Undertakes to settle. The conSequehce was unavoidable : that, 
(having no reasonable rule to go by, and no apparent signification 
to direct him) he was Compelled to trust td his csw^fandful taste 
(as in the best it is)y and the uncertain authority of others: and 
has consequently approved and condemned witliout truth or 
reason. ^ Pourqudi (says Girard) apres tant de siecles & tant 
^ d’ouvrages, les gens de lettres ont-ils encore des id6es si 
informes Sc des expressions si confuses, sur ce qu’ils font 
“ profession d’etudier Sc de trdter ? Ou s’ils ne veulent pas 
“ prendre la peine d’approfondir la matiere, comment osent-ils 
^ en domier des le 9 orts au public ? C'est ce qiie je ne tfon^ois 
^ pas.” 


Ff 
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" Glidis away under the fomy seis 

^ Als swift as Ganze or fedderit arrow fleis.** 

^ 

Douglosj booke 10^ fiag, 333. 

Then it means, 

“ With ALL THAT swiftness vdth which,” &c.' 

After what I have said, you will see plainly why 
so many of the conjunctions may be used almost 
indifferently (or witha veiy little turn of expression) 
for each other. . And without my entering into the 
particular minutiae in the use of each, you will 
easily account for the ^ight differences in the turn 
of expression, arising from different customary 
abbreviations of construction. 

I , will only give you one instance, and leave it 
with you for yoiir entertainment : from which you: 
will draw a variety of arguments and conclusions* 

^ And soft he sighed, lest men might him hear. 

And soft he sigh’d that meft might not him hear. 

Add soft he sighed, else men might him hear. 

Unless he sighed soft, men might him hear. 

But ihot he sighed soft, men might him* hear. 

Without he Sighed soft, men might him hear. 

Save that he si^ed soft, men might him hear. 

Except he sighed soft, men might him hear. 

OuTCEPT he sighed soft, men might him hearl 

Out-take he sighed soft, men might him hear. 

If that he sigh’d not soft, men might him hear. 

And AN he sigh’d not soft, men might him hear. 

Set that he sigh’d not soft, men might him heai·. 

Put case he sigh’d not soft, men might him hear. 

Be it he sigh’d not soft, men might him hear. 


I 
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B. 

According to your account then, lord Monboddo 
is extremely unfortunate in the particular care he 
has taken to make an exception from the general 
rule he lays down, of the verbs being the parent 
word of all language^ and to caution the candid 
reader from imputing to him an opinion that the 
conjunctions were intended, by him to be included 
in his rule, or have any connexion whatever wjth 
verbs (*). 

H, 

In mj opinion he is not less unfortunate ii> his 
Tule thim in Ids exception. They are both equally 
unfounded: and yet as well founded, as almost 
every other position which he has laid down in his 
two first volumes. The whole of which is perfectly 
WQrthy of that profound politician and philosopher, 

(}) ^ This so , copious derivation from the verb in Qreek, 

\m I - i 

^ naturally leads one to suspect that it is the parent word of the 
“ whole language : and indeed I believe that to be the fact : for 
^ I do not know that it can be certainly shewn that there is any 
“ word that is undoubtedly a primitive, which is not a verb ; I 
mean a verb in the stricter sense and common acceptation of 
« the word. By this the candid reader will not understand that 
^ I mean to say that prepositions^ conjunctions^ and such like 
^ words, which are rather the pegs and nails that fasten the 
^ several parts of the language .together, than the language itself, 
‘‘ are derived from verbs, or are derivatives of any kind.’* 

Fbl, 2, part 2, b, 1, c//. 15. 

Court de Gebelin is as positive in the contrary opinion^— . 
‘‘ U a fallu necessairement,” (says he,) “ que tous les autres mots 
‘‘ vinssent des noms, II n’est aucun mot, de quelqu’ espece que 
“ ce soit, & dans quelque langue que ce soit, qui ne descend^ 
d’un nom.” Hist, de la Parole^ page ,180. 
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who esteems that to be the most perfect form, and 
8s calls it-— “ the last of civil society(’“),^^ 
where government leaves nothing to the free-will 
of individuals ; but interferes with the domestic pri- 
vate lives of the citizens, and the education of t|ieir 
children ! Such would in truth be the ^t stage of 

civil socie^, in the sense of the lady in the come- 
* ■ * ' ' __ 
dy ; whose lover having offered — “ to give her the 

last proof of love and marry her.”— ^She aptly 
replied, “ The last indeed \ for there’s an end of 
M loving.” 

B. 

But what say you to the bUter irony with wluch 
Mr. Hands treats the moderns in the concluding 

note to his doctrine of conjunctions? Where he 

* 

says, — ‘‘ It is somewhat surprizing that the poUtest 
“ and most elegant of the Attic writers, and Plato 
“ above all the rest, should have their works 
‘ * filled vidth particles of all kinds and with conjunct 

ίίοτψ. in particular ; while in the modem polite 

(m) “ But the private lives of the subjects under those 
V governments are left as much to the free will of each individus^ 
^ and as little subjected to rule, as in the American governments 
^ above nientioned: and every man in such a state may with 
^ impunity educate his children in the worst manner possible ; 

and may abuse his own person and fortune as much as he 
^ pleases ; provided he does no injury to his neighbours, nor, 
attempts any thing s^ainst the state. The last stage of civil 
^ society, in which the progression ends, is that most perfect 
** form of polity, which, to all the advantages of the governments 
^ last mentioned, joins the care of the education of the youth, 
and of the private lives of the citizens ; neither of which is left 
“ to the will and pleasure of each individual ; but both are regih) 
lated by public wisnoat.” Γο/. 1, page 24?. 
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** works, as well of ourselves as of our ne^hbours, 
<< scarce such a word ύ a particle or conjunction is 
f < to be found. Is it that where there is connection 

<< in the meaning, there must be words had to 
f < connect ; but that where the connection is little 

or none, such connectives are of little use ? 
“ That houses of cards without cement may well 
M answer their end ; but not those houses where 

one would chuse to dwell? Is this the cause? 
f‘ Or have we attained an elegance to the antients 
** unknown? 

“ Vemmm adsummam fortunaj'* &c. 

What will you say to lord Monboddo, who 
|iolds the same opinion with Mr. Harris(") ? 

H. 

I say that a little more reflection and a great deal 
less reading, a little more attention to common 
sense (°), and less blind prejudice for his Greek 

(n) a This abundance of conjunctions and parflcles,” (says 
he, vol. 2, page 179) “ is, in my opinioi, one of the greatest 
" beauties of the Greek language, For I am so far fimn 
« thinking that dial disjranted compodtion and short cut of 
" style, wluch is so much in fashion at present, and of which 
" Tacitus among the antients is the great model, is a beauty ; 

that I am oiumon it is the affectation of a defbnmty ; nor is 
^ there, in my a{φrehendon, any thing that more disfigures a 
** a style, or makes it more offendve to a mm of true taste and 
judgment in vnritmg" &c. 

« 1 shall only add at present, that one of the greatest difficul· 
9 ties of compodng in English, appears to me to be the want of 
" such connecting partides as the Greeks ώτβ,” &c. 

(”) The author would by no means be understood to allude 
to the COMMON SKNSE of doctors Oswald, Reid, and Beattie; 
which appears to hipi to be sheer nonsense. 
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comnientat(»'s, would have made Mr. Harris a 
much better grammarian, if not perhaps a philoso- 
pher. — What a strange langu^e is this to come 
from a man, who at the same time supposes these 
particles and conjunctions to be words without 
meaning ! It should seem, by this insolent pleasantry, 
that Mr. Harris reckons it the perfection of com- 
position and discourse to use a great many words 
without mearung! — If so, perhaps master Slender’s 
language would meet with this learned gentleman’s 
approbation. 

“ I keep but three men and a boy yet, till my 
“ mother be dead ; but what though yet I live a 
“ poor gentleman bom.” 

Now here is cement enough in proportion to the 
building. It is plain, however, that Shakespeare 
(a much better philost^her by the bye than most of 
those who have written philosophical treatises) wa§ 
of a different opinion in this matter from Mr. Harris. 
He thought the best way to make his zany talk 
uncpnnectedly and nonsensically, was to give him 
a quantity of these elegant words without meaning 
which are such favourites with. Mr. Harris and 
lord Monboddo. 

B. 

This may be raillery perhaps, but 1 am sure it is 
neither reasoning nor authority. This instance 
does not affect Mr. Harris ; for aU cement is no 
more fit to make a firm building than no cement at 
all. Slender’s discourse might have been made 
equally as unconnected ivithout any particles, as 

» Λ 

with so many particles together. It is the proper 
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inixtiire of particles and other words which Mr. ' 
Harris would recommend j and he only censures 
the moderns for being too sparing of particles; 

H. 

Reasoning! It disdains to be employed about 
such conceited nonsense, such affected airs of 
superiority and pretended elegance. Especially 
when the whole foundation is false : for there are 
not any useful connectives in the Greek, which are 
not to be found in modern languages. But for his 
opinion conceiming their employment, you shaH 
have authority y if you please ( Mr. Harris’s &vou> 
rite authority : an Antient, a Greek, and- one too 
writing professedly on Plato’s opinions, and in ' 
defence of Plato : and which if Mr< Harris had not 
forgotten; I 'am persuaded, he would not have 
contradicted; 

Plutarch says — “ II n’y a ny Beste, ny instru- 
“ ihent, ny armeure, ny autre chose quelle qu’elle 
“ soit au monde, qui par ablation ou privation 
“ d’une siene propre partie, sOit plus belle, plus 
active, ne plus doulce que paravant elle' n’estoit i 
“ 1^ oh I’oraison bien sou vent, en estans les 
“ conjotictiotis toutes ost^esy a une force & efficace 
“ plus affectUeuse, plus active, & plus esmouvante. 

“ C’est pourquoy ceulx qui escrivent des figures 
“ de retorique louent & prisent grandement celle 
“ qu’ils appellent deli^e ; la ou ceulx pui sont trop 
“ religieux & qui s’ assubjettissent trop aux regies 
“ de la grammaire, sans ozer oster une seule con· 

“ jonction de la commune &ςοη de parler, en sont i 
bon droit blasmez & repris ; comme faisans un 
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** stite endrviy sans aucune pointe d’affection, 8c 
** qui lasse & donne peine i ouir,” &€.(>*) 

I will give you another authority, which perhaps 
Mr. Harris may value more, because I value it 
much less. 

“ n n*y a rien encore qui donne plus de motive- 
ment au discours que d’en 6ter les liaisons. 

** efiet» un discours que rien ne lie & n’embarasse, 
marche 8c coule de soy-meme, & il s’en &ut peu 
** qu’il n’aille quelquefois plus vite que la pens6e 
“ meme de I’oiuteur.” Longinus then gives three 
examples, from Xenophon, Homer, and Demost- 
henes ; and concludes— £n egalant 8c applanissant 
^ toutes choses par le moyen de liaisons, vous 
“ verrez que d’un pathetique fort 8c violent vous 
** tomboez dans une petite a&terie de langage qui 
n’aura ni pointe ni eguillon ; 8c que toute la force 

« de votre discours s’eteindra aussi>tost d’elle- 

* 

“ mesme. £t comme il est certain, que si on lioit le 
** corps d’un homme qui court, on lui fefoit perdre 
**· toute sa force ; de meme si vousallez embarrasser 
** une passion de ces liaisons 8c de ces particulei 
** inutiles, elle les souffre avec peine ; vous lui otez 
** la libert6 de sa course, 8c cette impetuositέ guila 
fitisoit marcher avec la mesme violence qu’ un 
trait lanc6 par une machine(^).” 

Take one more authority, better than either of 
the foregoing on this subject. 

Partes orationis similes nexu indigent, ut inter 
se uniantur ; 8c iste vocatur ctinjunctio, quae 
** definitur voctda indeclinaUlis qua partes orationis 

(p) Platonic Questions, Amyot’s translation. 

Qi) Soileau’s translation. 
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* coUigit. Alii earn subintelligi malint, alii express^ 
‘ & iholeste repetunt : illud, qui attentiores sunt 
‘ rebus; hoc, qui ngorosius loquuntur. Omittert 
‘ fere omnes conjunctiones Hispanorum aut vitiuirt 
‘ aut character est. Plurimae desiderahtUr in 
*· Lucano, plurimje in Seneca, multse in aliis au· 
‘ thoribus. Miiitas omitto ; &, si meum genium 
‘ sequerer; fere omnes. Qui rem intelli^t & 

< argumentum penetrat, percipit sibi ipsis cohae* 
‘ rere sententias, nec egere particulis ut connectan- 
‘ tur : quod, si interferantur voculae connexivae, 

* scopae dissolutae illae sunt i nec additis & mul· 
‘ tiplicatis cbnjunctionibus cohaerere poterunt. 
‘ Hinc patet quid debuisset responderi Caligulae, 
‘ Senecae calamum vilipendenti. Suetonius: Le- 
‘ nius compHusque scribendi genus adeo contempsity 
‘ ut Senecam, turn tnaxime placentem, commissiones 
‘ meras componere, £s? Akenam sine calce, 
‘ (Uceret .^^ — “ Caligulae hoc judicium est, inquit 

4 * 

‘ Lipsius in judicio de Seneca ; nempe illius qui 

< co^tavit etiam de Homeri carminibus abolendis, 

‘ itemque Virgilii & Titi Livii scriptis ex omnibus 
‘ bibliothecis amovendis. Respondeo igitur meum 
‘ Senecam non vulgo nec plebi scripsisse, nec omnio 
‘ viro doctOy sed illi qui attent'e eum legeret. Et 
‘ addoy ubi Lector fnente Senecam sequituty sensuni 
‘ adsequi: nec inter sentehtiasy suo se preinentes 
‘ &? consolidantes ponderey conjuhctionem majorem 
‘ requiri.*' Caramuei, cxlii. 

And I hope these authorities (for I will offer nq 
argument to a writer of his cast) will satisfy the 

true taste and judgment in ivriting^^ of lord 

Gb· 
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Monboddo ; who with equal affectation and Y^itf 
has followed Mr. Harris in thb particular: and 
who, though incapable of writing a sentence of 
common English, ( dejuerunt enim ilH tisus pro 
duce ratio pro suasorej sincerely deplores the 
decrease of leamit^ in Englan^^) s whilst he really 
imagines that there b something captivating in his 
own style, and has gratefully informed us to whose 
assistance we owe the obligation. 

(•f) See Mr. B<»well’s tour to the Hebrides, p; 4Γ3. 
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CHAP. IX. 


OF PREPOSITIONS. 

B. 

WELL, sir, what you have hitherto s^d of 
the conjunctions will deserve to be well considered. 

t ✓ 

But we have not yet entirely done with them : for, 
you know, the prepositions were ori^nally, and 
for a long timfe classed with the conjunctions : and 
when first separated β·οιή them, were only distin· 
fished by the narne of prepositive conjunctions. 

H. 

Very true, sir: and these prepositive conjunc- 
tions, once separated from the others, soon gave 

(■) The i^osophen of Hungary, Turkey, ϋηά Georgia at 
least, were in no danger of falling into this absurdity : for Or. 

, 4 

Jault, in his preface to (what is very improperly, though com·^ 
monly, called) Menage’s Dictionary, tells us-^‘ Par le frequent 
“ commerce que j’ai eu avec eux [lea Hongrcia'] pendant plu- 
sieurs ann6es, ayant tache de penetrer a fonds ce que ce 
pouvoit ^tre que cet idiome si different de tous les autres 
“ d* Kurope, je les sdconvaincus qu’ils etoient Scythes d’ origine, 
ou du moins que leur langue 6toit 'une des branches de la 
‘‘ Scythique ; puisqu* i P 6gard de I’indexion elle ^voit rapport 
“ a celle des Turcs, qui constamment passoient pour Scythes, 
etant oiiginaire du Turquestan, et de la Transoxiane; et qu’ 
^ outre cela les PrSfioaitiona de ces deux langues, aussi bien que 
“ de la Georgienne, se mettoient toujours afirea leur regime^ 
^ centre V ordre de la nature et la signifi 9 ation de leur nom.” 
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birth to another subdivision ; (*) and graminariaiis 
were not ashamed to have a class of postpositive 
prepositives. — “ Dantur etiam postpositiones (says 
“ Caramuel) ; quas prapo»tiones postposittva solent 
** dici, nulla vocabulorum rdpugnantia : vocantuc 
enim prapasitiones, quia sensu saltern praepo· 
nuntur ; & postpositivay quia vocaliter postpone 
“ debent.” 

B. 

t 

But as Mr. Harris still ranks ihem with cormec- 
tipes, this^ I think, will be the proper place for 
their investi^tion. And as the title of prepositive 
or preposition “ only expresses their place and not 
“ their character ; their definition^ he says^ will 

* ' t . 

“ distinguish them from the former conneqtives.^^ 
He therefore proceeds to ^ve a compleat definition 

4 . * · · · « 

of them, viz. 

Λ proposition is a paxt of speech, devoid 
“ itsef of signification; but so formed as to unite 
“ two words that are signficant, and that refuse to 
coalesce or unite of themsehes.^^ — Now I am 
curious to know, whether you will agree with Mr. 
Harris in his definition of this part of speech ; or 
whether you are determined to difier from him on 
every point, 

H. 

Till he agrees with himself, I think you should 
not disapprove of my differing fi-om him ; because 
for this at least I have his own respectable authority. 
Paving defined a word to be a “ sound sigmficant 


(^) Biionmattei has still a farther subdivision \ and has made 
♦ * * * *■ ^ · 
a separate part of speech of the Segnacasi. 
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lie now jiefines a preposition to be a word ** devoid 
qf s^nification.^* And a few pages after, he says, 
f * Freposition^ commonly transfuse something of their 
f* own meaning into the word with which they are 

compoundedd^ 

Now, if 1 agree with him that the words are 
sounds significant ; how can I ^ree that there are 
sorts of words devoid qf signification? And if I 
could suppose that prepositions are devoid of dgni- 
βομίΜη; how could I afterwards allow that they 
bcansfuse something of their own meaning ? 

B. 

This is the same objection repeated, which you 

made before to his definition of the first sort of 

connectives. But is it not otherwise a compleat 

definition ? 

* * 

H. 

' Mr. Harris no doubt intended it as such : for, in 
U note on this passage, he endeavours to justify his 
doctrine by a citation from Apollonius ;(“) which 
he calls “ rather a descriptive sketch than a com- 
plete definition.” But what he gives us in the 
place of it, as compleat, is peither definition npr 
even description. It contains a negation and an 
accident ; and nothing more. It tells us what the 
preposition is not ; and the purpose for which he 

• ^ ' ' i 

(a) « Je n* entends pas trop Hen le Grec, dit le Geant. 

^ Ni moi non plus, dit la Mite philosophique. 

Pourquoi done, reprit le Sinen, citez^vous un certain 
Aristote en Grec ? 

C’est, repliqua le Savant, qu’il faut dien citer ce qu'on ne 
comprend point du tout, dans la lang^e qu’on entend le moins.*^ 
. Voltaire^ Micromeogas, * 
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1δΰ{φό8^8 it to be employed. It tmght serve 8s Well 
fpr a definition of the East India Chttt^ny^ as of d 
prqtoSition : for of that we hiay truly say— “ ft is 
not itself any Jait qf the government, but s'6 
formed as to unite those who wcftitd not have 

t 

coalesced of ihem^ves.’* (’)^Pool· Scaliger 
(who wHl knew what a definition should be) from 

hisotim fnelancholy experience exclaimed— “ Nihil 

» 

f‘ mjeReiusi grammatieo άφτύίοτέ Mr. Harris’s 
logical ^norance most happily 'de|n'ived himi of a 
sense of his misfortunes. And so little, good 
man, did he dream of the danger of his situation, 
that whfist dll others were acknowledging their 
successless though indefatigable labours, and la- 
menting their insuperable difficulties, he prefaices 
his doctrine of connectives with this singularly 
confident introduction ; — “ What remains of our 
“ ΛντΜ^ is a matter of less difficulty j it being the 
same here as in some lustorical picture : when 


(>') Let the reader who has any sense of justice, or who 

f 

feels any anxiety for the welfare of his country, look back and 
re-consider the corrufrt use ^hich ohe coalition would have made 
of this company iii the year 1783, -and the corrupt usd which 
another coalitioki has made of it since. Let him then recall to 
his mind the parallel history of the company of St. George, at 
the close of the flouiishmg days of the republic of Genoa ; and 
in spite of all outward appearances, he will easily be able to fore- 
tell the speedy fate of this pilfered and annihilated body. Without 
any external shock, the sure cause of its rapid destruction is in 
its present despotic and corrupt constitution : to the formation of 
which (and to no supposed delinquency nor personal enmity) that 
much injured roan, Mr. Hastings, was made the victim of all 
the corrupt parties in the kingdom. [A lamentable mistake of 
the worthy Mr. Tooke as to Hastings* delinquency.^ 
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“ the principal figures are once fornied, it is an 
“ rosy labour to design the rest.”(*) 

B. 

However contradictory and irregular all this may 
appear to you, Mr. Harris has advanced nothing · 
more than what the most approved Greek and 
Latin grammariaps have delivered down to him, 
and what modem grammarians and philosophers 
have adopted. (*) 

(w) Such is the language, ahd such are the de&iidons of him 
who, in this verjr chapter of the prepoutions, has modestly 
^ven us the following note/^-^ And here I cannot but observe, 

^ that he who pretends to discuss the sentiments of any mie of 
« these philosophers, or even to cite arid translate him (except in 
^ trite and obvious sentences) without accurately knowing the 
« Greek tongue in general ; the nice differences of many words 
^ apparently s 3 monymous; the peculiar style of the author whom 
he presumes to handle ; the new coined words, and new agni·* 
ficalions given to old words used by such author and his sect ; 

“ the whole philosophy of such sect, together with the connections 
and dependencies of its several parts, whether logical^ ethical, 

« or physical He, /«ay, that without this previous preparation, 

^ attempts v)hat I have eaid^ will shoot in the dark ; will be liable 
to perpetual blunders ; will explain and praise, and censure 
^ ^ merely by chance ; and though he may possibly \.ofooU appear 
as a wise man, will certainly among the wise ever pass for a 
faoL Such a man’s intellect comprehends antient philosophy, 
“ as his eye comprehends a distant prospect. He may see, 
perhaps, enough to know mountsdns from plains, and seas from 
^ woods ; but for an accurate discernment of particulars, and 
<< their character, this, without &rther helps, it is impos^le to 
“ attain.” 

(X) « Prxposido seu adnomen, per ee non dgn^icat^ nisi 
" addatur nominibus.” CampaneUa, 

Multus & varias hujus pards oradonis definidones invenio. 
£t prae caeteris arridet haec.f*-«Praeposido est vocula : modum 
quondam nondnis 0<i9ij7zi/ica7}«.” Caramuel, 
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H. 

Yes, Yes. I know the errors are antient enonghf,· 
to have been long ago worn out and discarded. 

^ Ut omittam pardculas minores, cujusmodi sunt praeposi- 
^ tiones, conjunctioneS} interjectiones, quae nidlam habent cum 
wnnirdhtu affimtatem^' J, C, Scatiger^ de L, L, cafi, cxcii. 

Even Hoogeveen who ckarly saw— ‘‘ Pardculas in sua Infant 
tia fids9e vel verba vel nomina, vel ex nominibus formats 
“ adverbia yet gives the following account and άφΰΗοη oi 
them. 

Piimam, ut reliquaruiti) ita Gnecae quoque linguae origiiiein 
suisse simplicissimam^ ipsa natura ac rado docent^ primosque 
oM/u«drr«s nomina, quibus res ; et verba, quibus acdones expri« 
merent, non vero particvlas inatitvUae^ probable est. Certe, cum 
ex nominibus et verlns integra constet orado, quorum hacc 
acdones et affecdones, ilia personas agentes et padentes indicant ; 
^re quueritur^ an prim^sva lingiai habuerit fiarHctdas. Non utique 
necessariam, rem expiimendi, vim habere videntur, sed odaciti^ 
Ham quandam^ et sententias per nomina et verba expressas 
variandi<i atabiUendi^ ir^rmandi^ negandiy cofitUandi diajvngeriSt 
imnmmendii affirntandi^l^imtandi^ muldsque modis afliciendi: Ifiadi 
veroy quatenua fiarHctUa^ per ae aolee apectata^ tdhil aign^cant.--^ 

Natura, inquam, ispsa docet, parHcuUa^ anUqtaora eaae nowina 
et verba^ quia, observato rerum ordine, necesse est, res at acdones 
prius fiiisse natas et expressas, quam pardculas, quae has vel 
conjungunt, vel disjungunt: piiora sunt jungenda jungendbus, . 
firmanda firmandbus, limitanda limitandbus, et sic deinceps. 
Neque mea haec, neque nova est de pardcularum minus andqua 
origine opinio : suffragantem habeo Plutarchum ad illam quaes- 
donem, quae inter Platonicas postrema est.^“ Cur Plato dixerit 
orationem ex nominibus et verlxs ndsceri.” Ubi ait— Probalule 
" esse, homines ab inido oradonem disdnguendum pardcularum 
“ eguisse.” 

“ Dicamus ergo, particulam esse voculam, ex nomine vel 
verbo natam^ quae sentendae addita, aliquam ipsi pasdonem 
“ dffert^ et oradoni admivzctdo est, et officioaa ndniatra, Ministram 
voco, quia, oradoni non inserta, sed per se posita et solitaria^ 
nihil significat»* 
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But I do not think that any ekcUse for repeating 
them. For a much Ibss degree of ilnderstanding 
is necessary to detect ihe errbneolis principles of 
others^ than to guard against those which may be 
started for the hrst time by oUr own inu^ination. 
In these matters it shews less weakness of judg> 
tneiUy beeaiise it is mcwe easy to deceiVe ourselvesj 
dian to be deceived by others. 

B. 

You do wellj Sir, to be particularly inindfill 
What you said last; and to place ymir strongest 
guard there, where it may be most wanted : for yoii 
seem sufficiently determined not to be deceived by 
others. And with this caution, I shall be glad to 
hear your account of the proposition. Perhaps 1 
shall save time, at least 1 shall sooner satisfy my* 
self, by asking you a few questions:'*i-“Pray hoW 
many prepositions are there ? 

H. 

i!*aking the philosophy of language as it now 
Stands, your question is a very proper one. And 
yet you know, that authors have never hitherto 
been agreed concerning their numbeh The ancient 
Greek g^minarians admitted only eighteen, (six 
monosyllables and twelve dissylables). The ancient 
Latin grammarians above fifty(^). Though the 
modems, Sanctius, Scioj^ius, Perizonius, Vos* 
sius, and others, have endeavoured to lessen the 
immber without fixing it(*). 

(y) Scotus determines them to be forty nine. 

(*) San<~tin!« says, “ Ex nUmero |»«epodtionum, qu«e 

« grammatici pertinaciter asserunt; aUquas sustulimus." 

H h 
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Our countryman Wilkins lliinks that thirty ^^ia? 
are sufiScient(*). 

Girard says, that the French language has done 
the business efiPectually with thirty >two : and that 
he could not, with the utmost attention, discover 
any moreC*). , 

But the authors of the encyclopedie [PripositionJ 
though they .also, as well as Girard, admit only 
simple prepositions, have found in the same lan- 
forty-eight; 

And Buffier gives a list of seventy-five; arid 
declares that there is a great number besides, which 
he has not mentioned. 

• The greater part of authors have not ventured 
even to talk of any particular number: and of those 
who have, (except in the Greek) no two authors 

• ft « « 

(a) “ There are thirty six prepositions wliich may, with mucii 
‘‘ less equivocalness than is found in instituted languages, suffice 
“ to express those various respects which are to be signified by 
« this kind of p^cle.” Part 3, chaii, 3. 

(b*) (( Quoique les rapports determinatifs qu’on pfeut meftre 
entre les choses soient vari6s & nombreiix ; le lang^ Francois 
^ a tiouve fart d’en fidre enoncer la multitude la diversite de%· 
“ nuances, par un petit nombre de mpts : car I’examen du detail 
“ fait avec toute Pattention dmt je aids capable^ ne m’en offi’e que 
“ trente deux de cette espece.— II m*a paru que les dictionaires 
“ confondent quelquefois des adverbes & m^me des conjonctions 
« ave0 des prepositions.— Je ne me stiis jamais permis de ne lien 

“ avancer sahs avoir fait un examen profond if rigor eux ; me 

' ·· ► » 

‘‘ servant toujours de I’analyse & des regies de la plus exacte 
/ “ logique pour resoudre mes doutes, & tacher de prendre la parti 
“ le plus vrai. Je ne dissimulerai pourtant pjoa^ que. mes scrupulea 
^ ont 6te frequents : mais ma discussion a 6t6 attentive, & monf 
“ travail· opiniatre.” FraisFrincipesf disc, \l. 
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have agreed in iJie same language. Nor has any- 
one author attributed the same number to wy two 
(di&rent lang^uages, ' 

Now this discordance has by no means proceeded 
from any carelessness or want of diligence in 
grammatists or lexicographers: but the truth is, 
that the fruit lies with the philoso{frers : for though 
they have pretended to teach others, they have 
none of them known themselves what the nature 
of a preposition is. And how is it possible that 
grammarians should agree, what words ought or 
ought not to be referred to a class which was not 
itself ascertained. Yet had any of the definitions 
or accounts yet given of the preposition and of 
language been just, two consequences would im- 
mediately have followed ; viz. That all men would 
have certainly knpwn the precise number of prepo- 
' sitions; and (unless things, or the operations of 
the human mind, were different in different ages ' 
and climates) their number in all languages must 
have been always the same. 

You mean then now at last, 1 suppose, to fi$ 
the number of real prepositions in our own, and 

therefore in all other languages. 

« '' 

H. 

Very far from it. 1 mean on the contiary to account 

for their variety. And I will venture to lay it down 

as a rule, that. Of different languages, tiie least 

corrupt will have the fewest prepositions : and in 

the same language, the best etymologists will 

acknowledge the fewest. And (if you are not 
* ■ 
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already a^are of it) I hope the reason of the ruk 
will appear in the sequel. 

There is not, for instance, (as &r as I am aware) 
a preposition in any laiqip^^, answering directly 
^o the French preposition €Βεζ(“), Yet does it 
by no means follow, that the modem French do 
therefore etqploy any operation of the mind, or 
put their minds into any posture chfferent from their 
^cestors or frpm other Rations; but only that 
there happens not to be in any other language a 
similar corruption of some word corresponding 
precisely with chez. Which is merely a corrup- 
ticm of the Italic sqbst^tive casa(^): in the 

(c) In the same manner tcmdn and moyemumt aK prepositions 
peculiar also to the French, but which require no explanation ; 
because the substantive temoin, and the partidHik moyennantji 
^re not confined to their fircitsdtroe employment alone (or, as iij 
tlie Latin it is termed, put absolutely^) bqt are used upon all 
other coxnmcm occasions where those denominations are wanted ^ 
and their ^gnification is therefore evident. Moikning was 
wtiently used in English.-T·^ At whose instigacion and stiiing I 
(Robert Copland) have me applied, tndemng the helpe of GkxI, 
to reduce apd translate it” (See Jimes^s History of Printings 
or see Percy** Refiques^ vol. % p. 273.) Had the use of this 
word continued in our language, it would oertahdy have been 
ranked amongst the prepositions ; and we should consequently 
have i>een considered as exetling one operation of the mind more 
than we do at present. 

{^) Though ^ bidk of the French language is manifestly 
a corrupt derivation feom the Italian, yet, as Spaliger oliserved 
of the Rgiiians^^ Aliqui autem, inter quos Varro, etiam malign^ 

V *■ 

eruerunt omnia e Latinis, Grscisque suas origkies invidere So 
have the French, in all former times, shewn a narrow jealousy 

t 

and envy towards Italy, its authors, and language : to which, 
however, they originally owe every thing valuable which they 
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sune nanaer as c)me b frpm eofoi or as cheoal, 
φΒηάκ^ chenmii cheHf, chevmdl^ chert ehenut c/uettt 

possess. From this spirit Hemi Esdene^ De la preceUence du 
btr^pige Francdsj (a book of ill-founded vanity^ blind prejudice, 
and paitiality) asserts that the Italians have taken*-/^ la bande des 
^ mots qu^on appefle hideclinablet $ eomme aont adverbcB^ cmjonc^ 
tionsj fc autre 9 fiarticule·** from the French : and amongst others 
he mentions «e, ae non, che, ma^ ap 4 ^^nza. But 1 shall hereafter 
have occa 4 on to shew clearly the injustice of Henry Fsdene to 
the Italian language, when 1 come to compare the respective 
advantages and disadvantages of the modem languages of Europe, 
and whence they flow. In the mean time it may not perhaps 
be improper to offer a general pile, by which (when applicable) 
all etymological disputants ought to be determined, whether such 
determination be favourable or advefse to their national vanity 
and prejudice, viz. that where different languages use th^ same 
or a similar fiarticlej that language ought to be considered as its 
legitimate parent, jn which the true meaning of the word can be 
found, and where its use is as common and familiar as that of any 
Other v^rbs smd substantives, 

A more modem author (and therefore less excusable) Bergier, 
jElemena ftrindtifadea languea^ having first absurdly imagined what 
is contradicted by all experience, viz. — ^ A mesure que les 
^ langues se sont eh>ign6es de leiur source primitive, les mots 
" ont re^u de nouveaux accroissements : plus elles out ete cultiv^es 
^ plus elles se sont ailong^es, On ne leur a donn^ de Tagr^7 
^ ment, de la cadence, de 1* harmonie qu’aux depens de kur 
brlevet6 :”~Proceeds to this consequence^**^ Les Romains ne 
^ nous ont pas cpjnmuniqu6 les tenues simples, les liaisons dq 
discours : la plupart de ces tenues aont plua courta en Fran9<»s 
' ^ qukn I..atin, & les Gaulois s’en servoient avant que de connoitre 
^ I’ltalie ou ses habitant8.’’*--7And then to shew more strongly 
the spirit which animates him (a spirit unworthy of letters and 

hostile to the investigation of truth) addsr^ Somnes nous 

^ sufiisament instruits, lorsque nous avons appris de nos etymo- 
^ logistes, que tel mot Fran9ojs est emprunto du Latin, tel autre 
du Grec, celui^i de I’Espagnol, celpirla du Teuton ou de 
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toucher j &c· are corrupted from cavaUoj eamtsciay 
camino^ cattivOy cavriuoloy carOy canutOy cancy toci- 
carCy &c· 

Γ Allemand ? Mids les Latins ou les Alleinands de qni IVmt Us 
^ re 9 u ? Ne semble^^il pas que nos ayeux ne subsistoient que 
^ des empruntSy tandisque les autres peupks estoient dches de 
^ leur propre fonds \ Je vt fitaa aouffirir qu*m nom emxde mendier 
^ ailleursy tandisque nous Tavons chez nous.” 

' Perhaps there was something of this jealousy in Menage^ 
when (not being able to agree with Sylvius, that chez should be 
l^tten 8U8 or mr) he asserts that»...^ chez vient de apud d’ou 
les Italiens ont feit apo, & les Espagnols case en preposant 
^ comme nous un c.” 

Mr. de Brosses, howeyer, superior to all little prejudices^ 

says. On voit bien que chez est une traduction de mtalien 

CASA, & que quand on dit chez vous, c*est comme ύ Ton disoit 
CASA voi (maison de vous), Et encore ce dernier mot est 
^^plutotdans notre langue uhe adverbe qu’une fiarticule; ainsi 
^ que beaucoup d’autres dont I’origine devient plus facile a 
^ reconnoitre. Mais quand ce sont de fiures fiariictdesy il e§t 
^ mal aise de retrouver la premiere cause de leur formation ; 
^ qui sans doute a souvent 6t6 arUtraire & precipit6e : comme 
" je Uai remarqu6 en parlant de petites expre^osis conjonc^^e^y 
^ qui ne seryent quia former la liaison du discours.’i 

JForTnation mechanigue d£9 UmgueBy tom, 2, chaii, 14,nrr* 254· 

The French law teim cheze^ which has caused to that people 
so much litigation, and to thdr lawyers so much controversy, 
(and which some of their authors would have wiitten chesney 
because they supposed the land to have been formerly measured 
with a chain; and others would have written chda^ parce-que 
Γβίηέ chcidt) is derived in like manner from casa, and means 
HO more than what we in English call the Aome-otead or kome*9taUy 
whose extent is of course variable, but ought in reason to go with, 
the house. 

If therefore the French etymologists thus stumbled at chezS^ 
it is no wonder they knew not what to make of chez, whosq 
co^ption had proceeded one step farther^ 
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If the ingenious Abb6 Girard had khowh what 
CHEZ really was, he would not have ssddj fvrais 
principes. Disc. 11.) ** chez a pour son partage 
particulier une id€e d’habitation, soit comme 
** patrie^ soitcomnle simple demeure domestique.” 
But he would have said cbez is merely a corrup· 
tion of. CASA, and has all the same meaning in 
French^ which c asa has in Italian^*) : and that is 
something more than patrie or demeure domestique ; 
viz. — Race, family, nation, sect, &c. [“ Anden 
patron de la case,” says M. de Bussy Rabotin in 
his memoirs. Tom. 2, pag. 175.] Neither again, 
would he have said — “ II s’agit ici de la permis- 
sion que I’usage a accordee i quelques preposi· 
tions d’en regir d’autrea en certaines occasions : 
« c’est, ^ dire, de les soufhir dans les complemens 
“ dont elks inchquent le rapport ; comme— Λ viens 
« DE CHEZ DOiAS.” He would have seen through 
this grammatical mystery of one preposition’s 
governing another ; and would have said, that n e 
may be prefixed to the substantive chez (id est, 
casa) in the same manner as to any other substan. 
tive. For, — “ Je viens de chez vo«i,” is no other 
than — Je vien de casa a vous: or (omitting the 
Segnacasoi^) de casa vous; or, de ca vous.{^) 

(e) S. Johnson (yrho was conversant with no languages but 

“ \ _ 

English, Latin, and Greek) under the word at, says hardily, 
but not truly, that—** chez me^s sometimes appUcatum to^ or 
** defiendance on.” 

(0 That this omission of the aegnacaso is not a strdned 

supposition of my own, we have the authority of Henri Estiene 

f De la precell, du long. Fran.p. 178 ,^ 

* 

s ** Qui la maUon atm voiain ardoir voit, 

** De la sienne douter se doit. 
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But thus it iH) that when grammar comes at length 
(fix’ its application is always ktC) to be applied 
to a langu!^; some long preceding ccnruptibni 
causes a difficulty: ignorance of the corrupdon 
^ves rise to some ingenious system, to account fox* 
these wmds winch are eonsidered as oii^ial andL 
not corrupted. Succeeding ingenuity and heaps 
of misplaced learning ihcrease the difficulty, and 
make the «ror more obstinate^ if not incuraUe. 

B. 

Do you aeknowled|^ the preposition to be an 
indeclinaUe word ? 

ft. 

No. 

B. 

Do you think it has a meaning of its own? - 

H. 

Yes, most certainly: and indeed, if prepositiatis 
had no proper meaning of their own, why several 

" Et faut noter— .23 m<eeon«on xioMm..»estre diet, d la &ςοα 
^ ancienne ; au lieu de dire^-^ thaiaon de son vaiainJ* 

So the della Crascar<·^ casa.; Nome dopo di cui 

^ Yien lasdato f^yolta dagii autpri per propiieti di Unguagk), 
“ Varticolo e il segnacctao. 

Sen* andarona a casa i preatatori** Bogcac. 

(8) “ Pourquoy ύ souvent de diaaylablea font hs (les Italiens) 

Λ des monoayHablea ; de casa^ ca, 

Ά Matiene^ de la ftreceU, 

Diction· della Crusca.— Ca» aecorciatd da casa.” 

So Menage.^^ Fennato Fuso di questo troncamento di ca 
per CASA, femiliare a nostri antichiv— airnUe all* ttomo 
<< aaroio^ il qtude ed^ca la ca aua aopra la faetra. Vangel di San 
^ matteo volg^are.*— quaU paed d dice ca wi vece di 
^ casa/’ Silvano Rozzi. Many other instances are also given 
from Dante, Boccacio, Giovan Vhlani, Franco Sachetd, &c. 
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unmeaning prepositions(^) ; when One alone must 
have answered the purpose equally ? The cypher, 
which has no value of iteelf^ and only serves (if 1 
may use die langmige of grammarians) to connote and 
cortsign^y, and to change the value of the figures, 
is not several and various, bmt uniformly one and 
the same; 

1 l^essed as much whilst Jrou were talking 
of conjunctions ; and supposed that you intended 
to account from both in the same manner.(') 

, 1 * ^ 

(^) Speaking of prepositions, Coiirt de Gebelln says, gram, 
univers. page 238. “ Mais comment des mots pareils qui sem^ 
« blent ne rieii peindre, ne rien dire^ dont Torigine est inconnue, 
& qui ne^tiennent en apparence a aucune famille, peuveut ila 
amener Tharmbnie & la ciart6 dans les tableaux de la parole 
Sc devenir si necessalres, que sans eux le langage n’offiiroit 
^ que des peintures imparfaites ? Comment tes mots peuvent 
^ ils produire d<^ si grands effets & repandre dans le discours 
" tant άέ bhaleur, tant de finesse 

(») In a letter to Mr: Dunning, ptiblished in the year 1778, 
I asserted in a note (’page ^3) that— ^ There is not, nor is it 
^ positible there should be, a #ofd in any language which has 
<< not a compleat meaning and ^gnification even when taken by 
itself. Mjecdvesj prefioddma^ aduerbs^ &c. have ad compleat^ 
^ separate meanings, nbt difficult to be discovered.” 

Having in that letter explained the unmeardng conjunctions^ 
with which alohe I had at that time any persorud concern ; and 
ik)t foreseeing that the cquaUy unmeimhig prepositions were after- 
wards by a soleiim deci^on (but ndthoiu exfilcmation J to be 
determined more certain than certainty I was contented by that 
note to set other persons who might be more capable and more 
at leisure than myself, upon an enquiry into the subject : being 
fery inffifferent from whose hand the explanation might come 
to the public. 1 must acknowledge mysfelf a little disappointed, 

I i 
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H. 

You were not mistaken, Sir:.. ..For though 
Vossius and others have concurred with the ceir- 
sure which Priscian passes on the stoics for classing^ 
prepositions and eoiqunctions, &c. together under 
one head } yet in truth they are both to be account- 
ed for in'the same way. 

• ♦ 

The prepositions as well as the conjunctions, are 
to be foiind atnongst the other parts of speech. 
The same sort of corruption, from the same cause, 
has disg^iised both; and ignorance of their true 
origin has betrayed grammarians and philosophers 
into the mysterious and contradictory language 
which they have held concerning them.* And it is 
really entertaining, to observe the varioiis shifts 
used by those who are too Sharp-witted and to’o 

<hat in eight years time, no person whatever has pursued the 
inquiry ; although the success I had had with the conjunctions, 
might reasonably have encouraged, as it much facilitated, the 
search. But though all men (as far as I can learn) have admitted 
my particular proofs concerning the conjunctions,* n<me have 
been inclined (as I wished they might be) to push the pfmcitile 
of my reasoning farther, and apply k to the other particles. The 
ingenious author of Essays historical and morale published in 
1785, says, (page 125)— Possibly ftrepositions were at first short 
“ interjectional words, such as our carters and shepherds make 
uSe 6f to their cattle, to denote the relations of place. Or ■ 
perhaps a more skilful linguist and antiquarian may be able to 
“ trace them from other words, as the conjuncdons have been 
“ traced by the author above mentioned.”— It is therefore mani- 
fest, that the prindpk of my reasoning was either not sufficiently 
opened by me, or has not taken sufficient hold of the minds of 
others ; and that it is necessary still farther to apply it to the* 
other 
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ingenuous to repeat the unsatisfactory accounts of 
these prepositions, handed down by others; and 
yet not ingenuous enough to acknowledge their 
own total ignorance on the subject. 

The grammarian says, it is none of his business; 
but that it belongs to the philosopher : and for 
that reason only he omits giving an account of 
them. Whilst the philosopher avails himself of 
his dignify ; and, when he meets with a stubborn 
difficulty which he cannot unravel, (^and only then J, 
disdains to be employed about words: although 
they are the necessary channel through which his 
most precious liquors must flow, 

Grammatico satis est, says Sanctius, si tres 
“ has partes posteriores (scil. adverbia, prapositio- 
“ nes, conjunctiones, vocet particulas indeclinabiles ; 
“ & functus erit officio perfecti grammatici. — Sig- 
nificationes enumerare, magis philosophi est quam 
f‘ grammatici : quia grammatici munus non est, 
teste Varronc, vocum significationes indagare, 
“ sed earum usum. Propterea nos in arte haec 
praetermissimus. ” 

Mr. Locke complains of the neglect of others 
in this particular ; denies it to be his business “ to 
i ‘ examine them in their full latitude : and declares, 
that he intends not here, a full explication of 
“ them.” Like Scaliger — Non in animo est. — And 
this serves him as an apology for not examining 
them at all in any latitude; and for giving no 
explication of them whatever in any place. 

The author of the Port Royal philosophical 
grammar, saves himself by an almost. “ Ce sont 


t 
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presque les mimes fapports dan$ toutes les 
langues, qui sont marqijgs par les prepositions.?’ 
And therefore he \rill content mmself to mention 
some of the principal French prepontipns, «rithout 
obliging himself to fix their exact number. And. 
as Sanctius had his reason for turning the business 
over to a philosophical grammar, whilst he w'as 
treating of a particular language ; so this author, 

who was writing a general grammar, had his reason 

% 

for leaving it to those who wrote particular gram- 
mars. — “ C’est pourquoi je me contenterai de 
rapporter ici les principavx de ceu?c qui sont 
y marqu6s par les prepositions d? hi langue Fran· 
‘‘ qoise } s^s m’obliger a ep faire un denombrcr 
ment exact, comme il serdit necessaire pour une 
grammaire/>arficuA‘«?e.’? 

M. L’Abbg de Condillac’s method is most con- 

... * * · - V ' * ' 

veqiently cavalier, and perfectly adapted to a writer 
of his description.— Je me bomerai i vous en 
“ donner quelques exemples : car vatis jugez bien, 
“ Monseigneur, que je ne me propose pas d’analyser. 

les acceptions de toutes les propositions,” And 
again, concludes— “ En voil| assez, Mgnseig· 
‘fneur!”(i) 

Even the leached president de E-ro^sea, in his 
excellent treatise De la formation mechanique des 
Langues, is compelled to evade inquiry. — 

(j) In the same manner he skips over all sorts of difficulty 
witli the conjunctions. 

‘‘ Mais, monseigneur, il est inutile de faire Tenumeration de 

« toutes les conjonctions.’* Je ne crois pas, monseigneur, 

^ qu’il y ait ricn plus a remarquer sur les conjonctions.” 

Partie 2 , chap, 23 . 
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** L’accFoissement en tete des roots y aroene une 
quantit6 fort vari8e d’idSes aceessoires. C’est 
** un effet cororoun des prepositions; qui pourroit 
** foumir in roaliere d’un chapitre tres-philoso· 
** phique sur lews causes, leur racines, leur force, 
** leur e&t, leurs segnifications, leur variet^s. Je ne 
J'erai que toucher cette roatiere en fort peu de 
** roots dans un exemple que je doiuierai, & seuU·; 
« 10 »^ pour mettre lea voifSt'· 

Tom. Hi chap. 1 1, art. 198. 

The laborious and judicious R. Johnson, includes 
in one page of his National Grammar, all that he has 
to offer on the adverb, conjunction, and preposition : 
and concludes with saying— And here, if I 

“ would shew the reader the defectiveness of this 

^ · · » 

grammar (Lilly^s) in the account it gives of the 
“ use of prepositions, jt would make a little 
“ volume. 

^ Sed nos immensum spatio confecimus a^quor, 

Et jam tempus Equum fpmantia solvere colla.”(*t) 

Our countryman Wilkins, who is feirer and more 
intelligent than any of them, does not deny that it 
fells properly within his province ; but saves him- 
self by selecting such as he conceives sufficient . — 
Speakitig of particles, he says, (Part S. Chap. 2.) 
“ The words of this kind are exceeding numer- 
“ ous and equivocal in all languages, and add very 
mupji tp the difficulty of learning them. It being 

(V) And in his P/bctea Mittinghamica he says — Praepositio- 
“ num constructio 

^ We are come now to the most curious part of ail gram- 
^ mar, and which, if it were tnily stated, would at once instruct^ 
“ and entertain the reader with a surprising delight.” 

And there he leaves it. 
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“ a very hard matter to establish the just number 
of such as in all kinds are necessary, (‘) and to 
fix to them their proper signifioitions : which 
“ yet ought to be done in a phUosophical grammar. I 
shall in diis essay select out of instituted laxi- 
guages, such of the several .orts as I conceive 
' “ sufficient for this purpose.” 

The learned Alexander Gil employs the denomi·. 
nation consigruficativa ; which is more comprehen- 
sive than particle, but not more explanatory. 

“ DE CONSIGNIFICATIVIS. 

“Vox consignificativa articulos comprehendit, 
“ adverbia item, conjunctiones, prapositiones, inter - 
“ jectiones. Et quia in his invariabilibus nihil diffi- 
“ cultatis est, praeter ipsam vocum cognitionem, 
classes enim eaedem sunt, ut usus idem qui 
“ Latinae et aliis, linguis, ad lexicographos harupp 
“ rerum studiosum lectoreni ablegabo.” 

Logonomia Anglica^ pag. 67, 68. 

Doctor Wallis, after Gil’s example, says — 
“ Adverbia eandem sortiuntur naturam apud nos 
“ quam apud Latinos, aliasque gentes. Conjunc- 
“ tiones item eundem habent usum quem apud 
“ Latinos, aliosque. Praepositiones etiam eandem 
“ sortiuntur naturam, quam aliis linguis. Si quis 
“ t^men hataim aliquot voces potius adverbia esse 

(>) No wonder that Wilkins found it so hard to fix the 
number which was necessary, since their nuinber in every lan- 
guage depehds merely upon how many of the most common 
words shall become obsolete or corrupted. This being mere 
matter of particular fact and of accident, can have no place m 
general or pliilosophical granunar. 
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** dicat; aut etiam ex adverbiis aliquot ad con· 

* ‘ junctionum classem referre malit : non tanti est 
< * ut hae de re quis contendat ; cum & apud Lati· 
nos, eadem non raro vox nunc pro adverbio, 
nunc pro conjunctione censenda est. Neque 
aliqiiod giaVe detrimentum pateremur, » tarn 
<< adverbia quam conjunctiones Se inteijectiones, 
** ad eandem classem redigerentur. Έβΐ guidem 
“ nonni/ul discriminis, sed lemusculum.^^ cap. xiii. 

Greenwood rashly ventures a little further than 
any other person : and upon Mr. Locke’s authori^, 
acknowledging it to be his duty to do wliat other 
grammarians had neglected, says — 

‘ ‘ I am sensible that what I have here done” — 
(and he has done nothing) — “ is slight and super- 
‘ ‘ ficial to what may and ought to be done ; but if 
“ this shall meet with any encouragement, I may 
“ be excited to make farther improvements in 
“ these matters, by taking more pains to observe 
“ nicely the several postures of the mind iif dis- 
“ course.”(“’) 

Now Greenwood’s grammar did actually meet 
with very great and extraordinary encouragement j 
and went through several editions speedily during 
the authOT’s life ; but he never fulfilled his promise : 
nor indeed is there any thing about him, to incline 
us to believe that he was a fit person for such an 
undertaking. , 

(“) In the same manner Greenwood slips the conjunctions. 
“ Biit this shall suffice for the conjunctions, since it would be 
“ too tediotu to go tlirough all the divisions of them ; and / may 
«me other time explsdn them more largely and accurately.’’ 
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And again (art. 254.) “ J’ai feit voir combklt 

“ il etoit difficile de trouver le premier germ^ radical 
“ des particules conjonctives du disconrs. . Leur 
“ examen m’a fait pencher a croire qu’eHes etoient 
“ pour la plupart arbitraires ; & que le prompt 8c 
prodigieux besoin qu’on en a pour s’enoncer^ 
ayant forc6 les hommes de chaque pays a prendre 
le premier monOsyllabe ou geste vocal indeter- 
“ min6 qui lui venoh a la bouche dans le besoin 
“ pressant, I’usage reitcr6 en avoit d6termin6 I’ha- 
“ bitude significative. D n’est guere plus .ais8 
d’assigner la premiere origine de prepositions, 
“ quoiqu’un peu plus compos6es que les simples 
“ particules conjonctives.” 

And again (art. 274.) “ On auroit d parler aussi 
de la cause des differentes terminaisons dans les 
“ langues, de la signification des prepositions j de 
“ leur variet6 a cet egard : car les memes ont 
“ plusieurs sens tres-^fferents. C’est une matiere 
“ extremement vaste & tres-philosophique.” 

H. 

Messieurs de Port-Royal and M. de Brosses 
deserve for ever to be mentioned with respect and 
gratitude ; butj upon this occasion, I must answer 
them in the words of Mer. Casaubon (de lingua 
Hebraiea ) — “ Persuadeant fortasse illis j qui de 
verbis singulis, etiam vulgatissimb, si philoso- 
“ phis, priusquam imponerentur, hum in consilium 
“ cedunt. Nos, qui de verborum origine longe 
“ aliter opinamur, plane pro fabula habemus.” 
Language, it is true, is an art, and a glorious 
one ; whose influence extends over all the others, 
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and in which finely all science whatever must· 
centre. But an art springing from necessity, and 
originally invented by artless men ; who did not 
sit down like philosophers to invent “ de petit s 
“ mots pour etre mis avant les nomsp’ nor yet did 
they take for this purpose des premiers sons hrefs 
£sf vogues qui leur venoient a la bcmche:{^) but, 
they took such and the same (whether great or 
small, whether monosyllable or polysyllable, with, 
out distinction) as they employed upon other 
occasions to mention the same real objects. For 
prepositions also are the n%mes of real objects. And 
these petits mots, happen in this case to be so, . 
merely from their repeated corruption, owing to 
their frequent, long-continued, and perpetual use, 

B. 

You assert then that what we call prepositions, 
and distinguish as a separate part of speech, are 
not a species of words essentially or in any manner 
different from the other parts : that they are not 

It w|ll seem the ngyore extraordinary that M- de Brossc 3 
should entertidn this opinion of the fiarticlea^ when we remember 
what he truly says of profier Tiames,-^^ Tous les mots formant 
“ les noms propres ou appellatifs des personnes, ont en quelque 
“ langage que ce soit, ainsi que les mots formants les noms des 
“ choses, une orpine ci^rtaine, uoe signification determinee, une 
“ ptymologie ver^ble, Ils n’ont pas, plus que les autres mots, 
6te imposes sans cause, ni fabriqu6s au hasard, seulement pour 
‘‘ produire un bruit vague. Cependant comme la plupart de ces 
“ mots ne portent a Toreille de ceux qui les entendent aucune 
“ autre signification que de designer les personnes nomm^es.; 
“ Gi’est Bur tout a leur 6gard que 1^ vulgaire est porte a croire 
qu’ils sont denues dc sens & d’etymologie.” 
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little words invented to put before nouns^ and to 
wlttch all languages have had recourse but that 
they are in iact either nouns or verbs : and that 
(like the conjunctions) prepositions are only words 
which have been disguised by corruption ; and that 
etymology will give us in all languages, what 
philosophy has attempted in vain. And yet I can- 
not but perceive that such words as prepositions, 
are absolutely necessary to discourse. 

H. 

I acknowledge them to be undoubtedly neces·· 
sary. For, as the necessity of the article (or of some 
equivalent invention) follows from the impossibility 
of having in language a distinct name or particular 
term for each particular individual ideaii^) so does 
the necessity of the preposition {or of some equiva- 
lent invention) follow from the impossibility of 
having in language a distinct complex term for each 
different collection of ideas which we may have 
occasion to put together in discourse. The addition 
or subtraction of any one idea to or from a collec- 
tion, makes it a different collection : and (if there 
were degrees of impossibility) it is still more 
impossible to use in language a different and dis- 
tinct complex term for each different and distinct 
collection of ideas, than it is to use a distinct par- 
ticular term for each particular and individual idea. 
To supply, therefore, the place of the complex 
terms which are wanting in a language, is the 
preposition employed. By whose aid complex 
terms are prevented from being infinite or too 

(®) See before, chap. v. 
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niAneFous, and are used only for those collections 
of ideas which we have most frequently occa- 
sion to mention in discourse. And this end is 
obtained in the most simple manner in the world# 
For having occasion in communication to mention 
a collection of ideas, for which, there is no one single 
compkx term in the language, we either take that 
complex term which includes the greatest number, 
though not all, of the ideas we would communicate ; 
or else we take that complex term which includes 
all, and the fewest ideas more than those we would 
communicate : and then by the help of the preposi- 
tion, we either make up the deficiency in the one 
case, or retrench the superfluity in the other. 

For instance, 

1. “ A house WITH a party-walV* 

2. “ Λ house without a roof.'''* 

In the first instance, th^ complex term is defi- 
cient : the preposition directs to add what is wanting. 
In the second instance, the complex term is redun- 
dant : the preposition directs to take away what is 
superfluous. 

Now considering it only in this, the most simple 
light, it is absolutely necessary, in either case, that 
the preposition itself should have a meaning of its 
own : for how could we otherwise make known by 
it our intention,, whether of adding to or retrenching 
from, die deficient or redundant complex term we 
have employed ? 

If to one of our modem grammarians, I should 
say — “ A house, join — He would ask me — 

“ JOIN vshatP* — ^But he would not contend that 
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JOIN is an indeclinable word, and has no meanfbg 

of its own : because he knows that it is the impera* 

tive of the verb, the other parts of which are still 

in use ; and its own meaning is clear to him, though 

the sentence is not compleated. If, instead of j o i n , 

I should say to him, — “ a house with — ^he 

# 

would still ask the saipe qpestion, with •what?'". 
But if I should discourse with him concerning the 
word WITH, he would tell me that it was a preposi- 
tioriy an indeclmable word, and that it had no meaning 
of its own, but only a connotation or eonsignificatipn. 
And yet it would be evident by his question, that 
he felt it had a meaning of its own ; which is indeed 
the same as jouf(‘’). And the only difference 

(p) With is also sometimes the imperative of pyplSan, to be. 
Mr. Tyrwhit, in his glossary (art. but) has observed truly, that—· 
“ BY and WITH are often synonymous.’t—They are always so, 
when WITH is the imperative of pyplSan : for bt is the impera- 
tive of beon,· to be. 

He has also in his glossary {art. with) said truly) that— ^ 
^ WITH meschance^ with ndsaroenturey with 9onve^ 5316) 7797, 
6916) 4410) 5890) 5922, are to be considered as parenthetical 
curses.”— For the literal meaning of those phrases, is (not 
God yevcj but)— be ndachance^ be misadoentnrej be sorrow^ to 
him or them concembg whom these words are spoken. But 
Mr. Tyrwhit b mistaken, when he supposes— with evil fire/Cf 
5S29i with horde grace^ 7810 : with eory grace^ 12810,^— 
to have the same meaning : for in those three instances, with 
is the imperative of νιψΛΗ ; nor is any parenthetical curse 
or wish contained in either of those instances. 

As WITH means join, so the correspondent French preposir 
tian, AV£c« means— antf have tha^ or, harve that alao. And it 
was formerly written avecgticy i. e. ervezque. So Boileau, satire I . 

“ Quittons done pour jamais une ville importune ; 

Oti rhonneur est en guerre avecque la fortune.” 
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» 

between the two words with and join, is, that 
the other parts of the verb νΐψΛ^> piiSan,· to join 
(of which WITH is the imperative) have cea^ied to 
be employed in the language(‘^). So that my 
instances stand thus^ 

And agsuh, satire 5^ 

Mais qui m’assurera, qu'en ce long cercle d’ans,. 

A’ leurs fameux epoux vos ayeules fidelles 
Aux douceurs des galands fiirent toujours rebelles ? 

‘‘ Et comment S9avez-vous, si quelqu* audacieux 
“ N’a point interrompu le cours de vos ayeux ? 

^ £t si leur sang tout pur avxcque leur noblesse^ 

^ £st passe jusqu’ a vous de Lucrece en Lucrecc.” 

{<) Wt still retsdn in English speech^ though not often used 
in books, the substantives vtith or withe, withers, and 

AVITHER-BAND. 

^ Me thou shalt use in what thou wilt, and doe that with a 
‘‘ slender twist, that none can doe with a tough with.” 

iSAtphues and Ida England^ pag, 136. 
They had arms under tlie straw in the boat ; and had cut 
the WITHES that held the oars of the town boats, to prevent any 
pursuit, if they should be forced to By.” 

Ludlow* 8 Memdraj pag. 435. 

And again, pag. 431Γ. One of the four watermen was 
‘‘ the person who ciit the withes of all the town-boats, to 
prevent them from pursuing.*^ 

« This troublesom rowing, though an ingenious invention of 
the Chineses, hath raised this proverb amongst them, that 
‘‘ their boata are paper ^ and their watermen iron ; because they 
“ are made of very thin boards, like our slit deal, which are not 
“ nailed, but fastened together with withs, in the Chinese tongue 
« called rotang ; by which means the boats, tliough often beaten 
by the strong current against the rocks, split not, but bend and 
“ give way. 

Hiatory of Cldna^ by lohn Ogilby^ vol. 2, pag. 609. 
ί he only furniture belonging to the houses, appears to be 
“ an oblong vessel made of bark, by tying up the ends with a 
“ WITHE.” Captain Cook's deaenption of Botany Bay. 
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1. A house JOIN a party-toalL . 

S. A house BE-ouT a roof. 

And indeed so far has always been plainly per- 
ceived, that WITH and without are directly* 
opposite and contradictory. Wilkins, without 
knowing what the words really were, has yet well 
expressed their meaning, where he says that with 
is a preposition — “ relating to the notion of sociat 
“ or circumstance of society affirmed; and that 
“ without is a preposition relating to the same 
“ notion of social, or circumstance of society denied4V 

And it would puzzle the wisest philosopher to 
to discover opposition and contradiction in two 
words, where neither of tiiem had any significa« 
tion. 

B. 

According then to your explanation, the prepo* 
sition WITHOUT, is the very same word, and has 
the very same meaning as the conjunction with- 
out. Does not this in some measure contradict 
what you before asserted, concerning the fmthful- 
ness of words to the standard under which they 
were originally enlisted ? For there does not appear 
in this case to be any melting down of two words 
into one, by such a corruption as you before noticed 
in some of the conjunctions. And yet here is one 
and the same word used both as a conjunction and 
as a preposition. 

H. 

There is nothing at all extraordinary, much less 
contradictory in this ; that one and the same word 
should be applied indifferently either to single words 
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or to sentbnces: (for you must observe that the 
apparently different appUcation constitutes the only 
differenoe between conjunctions and prepositions) : 
for I may very well employ the same word of 
direction, whether it be to add a word or to add a 
sentenee ': and again, one and the same word of 
direction will serve as well to take aWay a word as 
to take away a sentence. - No wonder therefore 
that our ancestors (who were ignorant of ^e false 
divisions and definitions of gramniar Which we 
have since received) should have used Βΰτ indiffer- 
ently to direct the omission either of a word, or of 
2L sentence; and should have used without also 
indifferently for the omission of a sentence or of a 
word. But after our authors became more gene- 
rally and better acquainted with the divisions and 
definitions of the Greek and Latin grammarians, 
they attempted by degrees to make our language 
also conform to those definitions and divisions : 
and after that it was, that but ceased to be com- 
monly used as a known preposition } and without 
ceased to be correctly used as a conjunctipni 
As the meaning of these two words but (I mean 
that part which is corrupted from Buran) and 
wiTHoufj is exactly the same, our authors would, 
most likely have had some difficulty to agree 
ambn^t themselves j which should be the preposi- 
tion and which the conjunction } had it not been 
for the corruption of bot, which becoming but, 
must necessarily decide the choice: for though 
WITHOUT could very well suppy the place of the 

preposition but, it could not supply the place of 

Ll 
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the Boc part of the conjunction but : wheTeas But 
could entirely supply the place of the conjunction 
WITHOUT. And this, I take it, is the reason why 
BUT has been retained as a conjunction, and with- 
out has been reUdned as a preposition. 

Not however that they have been able so to 
banish the old habit of our language, as that but 
^ould always be used as a conjunction, and 
WITHOUT always as a preposition. (I mean that 
but should always apparently be applied to sentm· 
CCS, and without always to v>ords; for that, it 
must be remembered, is the only diflference between 
conjunctions and prepositions): for but is still 
used frequently as a pfeposition: though gramma- 
rians, foi^tful or heedless of their own definitions^ 
are pleased to call it always a conjunction ; 

As thus, “ all but one.” 

And, though it is not now an approaed usage, 
it is very frequent in common speech to hear 
without used as a conjunction ; where, instead 
of WITHOUT, a correct modem speaker Would 
use UNLESS, or some other equivalent acknowledg- 
ed conjunction : and that for no other reason, but 
because it has pleased our grammarians to exclude 
WITHOUT from the number of conjunctions. 

B. 

And is not that reason sufficient, when the best 
writers have for a long time past conformed to this 
arrangement ? 

H. 

Undoubtedly : nor do I mean to censure those 
who follow custom for the propriety of a particular 
language : I do not even mean to condemn the 
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eustom ; for in this instance it is perfectly harmless : 
but 1 condemn the false philosophy which caused 
jt. I condemn those who wilfully shut their eyes, 
and effect not to perceive the indifferent application 

of BUT, AND, SINCE, IF, ELSE, Scc. both tO WOr</$ 

and to sentences; and still endeavour by their 
definitions to uphold a distinction which they knoiv 
does not exist even in the practice of any language, 
and which they ought to know cannot exist in 
theory. 

To the pedagogue indeed, who must trouble 
children about the corruption of words, the distinc- 
tion of prepositions and conjunctions may be useful 
enough (on account of the cases which they govern 
when applied to neords; and which they cannot 
govern when applied to sentences ) ; and fca* some 
such reason perhaps, both this and many other 
distinctions Λvere at first introduced. Nor would 
they have caused any mischief or confusion, if the 
philosopher had not adopted these, distinctions ; 
taken them for real differences in nature, or in the 
operations of the human mind; and then attempted to 
' account for what he did not understand. And 
thus the grammatist has misled the grammarian, 
and both of them the philosopher. 

B. 

“ Sams eyes, sans teeth, sans taste, sans every thing.” 

Tliis preposition too, which was formerly used 
instead of without, you mean, I suppose, to 
account for in the same manner : It can be shewn, 
I suppose, to be the imperative of some obsolete 
Saxon verb, having a similar meaping. 
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H. 

Sans, though sometimes used instead of with- 
out, is not an English btit a French preposition, 
and therefore to be derived from another source. 

« £t je coDserv0id, malgr6 τοϋ% menace 
" Un 8me sans courroux, sans, crsdnte, et sans sudace.” 

Adelaide. 

Nor is it a verb^ but a substantive: and it means 
simply absence. It is one proof, amongst many 
others, that Plutarch’s half-conjecture was not 
^•founded· alb be thinks it may be worth 

considering, whether the preppsitiops may not be 
jterhaps little fragments of words, used in hast^ 
and for dispatch, instead of thp whole words('). 
Sans is corruptecl froip the preposition senza of 
the Italian (by old Italian authors written sanzaC) 
who frequently use it thus; senza di te, i. e. 
ASSENZA Φ te. The French (as we have seen in 
thez) omit the segnacaso^ and say sans toi. And 

(r) ** Opx μαι iffiftoTt juu ^^Λυσ>μΛ9·ΐί φψφμΛΤΛ» tctxeto‘ii, 

kou χίρΛίβας it ό^ξνί'ονης ypet/povc^t. &C·^ 
nXetlmtiut ΖητημΛνα,β Θ, 

(8) « νώ alia tavema, riparita in Casa femmine, et dove si 

“ giuoca spend! sanza modo.” 

. » ' 

Mic/daveUi, C&tia* atto, 3, see. 4. 

^ Senza & sanza^ (says Menage) da absentia^ per aferesi, 
^ lo cava il cittadini. Viene secondo me da sine (come lo 
^ spa^uolo antes da ante) sme^ sinesj senes (onde il francese sensy 
^ che si pronumda sa^s) senscy sensoy senza. Sanza ctissec pin 
volenderi gli antichi.” 

Again Menage says^ that sans dessus dessousy should be 
written SENS dessus dessmts ^ comme on ecrit» en tout sensy de 
« ce sens lay &c. Sens, e’est d dire, facey visage, sitimHony 
‘‘ posture, &c.” Menage is surely wrong : for it means^ mthout 
tofi or bottomy i. e. a situation of c^infussion in which you cannot 
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as from the Italian assenza they have their absence ; 
or, as they pronounce it absance or absans ; so hnve 
they their preposition sans from senza ot sa^^a. 
But I persuade myself that you can have no doubt 
of the meaning of this preposition sans, when you 
find the signification οΓ its correspondent words 
equally clear in other languages. 

The Greek preposition Xep/f, is the corrupted 
imperative of Xcopirutf to sever, to disjoin, to se- 
parate. 

The German preposition soni>£b, the imperative 

of sondem, wWch has the same meaning as Χαριζατ· 
The Dutch preposition zonder, the imperative 
of Zonderen, with the same meaning. 

The Latin preposition sine, i. e. sit-nCy be not. 

discern the top from the bottom ; or say which is the top and 
which the bottom. We translate it by a dmilar expression in 
English, ίφάάβ dovniy by our old authors more properly written 
,up BO down. 

^ But the other partie was so stronge, 

“ That for the lawe of no statute 
There maie no right be execute ; 

« And upon this divisiwi 
^ The londe was toumed up so downe.’* 

Gower, Ub. 2. foL 37, fiag, 1, €ol. '2, 

Do lawe awaie, what is a kynge ? 

^ Where is the right of any thinge 
‘‘ If that there be no lawe in londe ? 

« This ought a kynge well understonde, 

“ As he whiche is to lawe swore, 

« That if the lawe be forelore 
Withouten execucion, 

It maketh a londe tume up so downe 

·. 

Gower, lib. 7^foL 159, fag. 1, ro/. 1. 
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The Spanish sik, from the Latin sine. 

The Italian fuori 
The Spanish affuera (as pureta 
from porta) 

The French noRsf*) (by their 
old authors written Jorsi^). 

Whence horwisy i. e. ( put out J by the addition 
of the participle of mettrcy 


From the 
Latin 


(*) MenagC) Cambiamenti delle Lettercy page 8, exemplifies 
HORS used by the French ioTjbria. 

(u) Toute la troupe 6toit lors endormie» 

^ Fors le galant qui trembk^ pour sa vk.” 

Qantea de la JPonlmne^ Le Muletier^ 
£lle 6toit jeune et belle creature^ 

^ Plsdsoit beaucoup 9 fors un pmt qui gatoit 
Toute Γ affaire, et qui seul rebutoit 
^ Les plus ardens ; c’est qu’elle 6toit avaffe.” 

Contes de la Fontainey Le galant Fscroc. 

Brantome, Des dames illustresy cites an account of the funeral 
of queen Anne of Bretagne....^ Ne furent d Γ offrande fors 
“ Monsieur d* Angoulesme.** And again...*" La reyne fut eu 
" colore de ce que tout ce grand convoy n* avoit pase6 outre» 
" ainsi quelle attendoit, fors Monsieur son fils, et ]e roy de 
" Navarre.*' 

(▼) The Greek became the Doric and the Latin 
foray whence foresy Jbria; whence the Italianyhora, ybore, Juorty 
and the French fors; which, in the firefiosttive and conjunctive 
use of it, the French have latterly changed to hors : but they 
have not so changed it when in composition. They say indeed 
Fauxhourg corruptly for Forsbourgy as h was anciently written 
by Froissart and others ; [" La Bourg de Four n'estoit ancienne- 
" ment qu’un Fauxbourg qu’on appelloit en Savoyard Bourg de 
" Feury c'est d dire, Bourg de Dehors.** Histoire de la ville de 
Geneve par Jacob Spon; who. gives us likewise from their 
archives the translation of it into B^rgi Fqris. For the same 
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B. 

If there Were nt> other relations declared by the 
prepositions, besides those of adtKng or taking aiuay, 
perhaps this explanation might convince me ; but 
there are assuredly prepositions employed for very 
different purposes ; and instead of selecting such 
instances as may happen to be suited particularly 
to your own h 3 rpothesis, I should have more satis· 
faction if you would exemplify in those which Mr. 
Harris has employed to illustrate his hypothesis. 

“ From these principles” (he says, book IL 
chap» 3.) “ follows, that when we form a sentence, 
“ the substantive without difficulty coincides with 
“ the verb, from the natural coincidence of sub- 

stance and energy; the sun ivarmeth: so 

likewise the energy with the subject on which it 

‘ ‘ Operates : . ..warmeth the earth So likewise both 

** substance and energy with their proper attributes : 
“'....rAe splendid sun genially warmeth the fertile 
“ earth. But suppose we were desirous to add 
“ other substantives ; as for instance, <;ir, or beams : 
“ how would these coincide, or imder what cha- 
“ racter could they be introduced ? Not as nomi- 
^ natives or accusatives, for both those places are 

reason, I suppose a part of the town of Reading, in Berkshire, 
is called The Forbcry :] but in their compounds the French 

retain For : Corbleu, je luy passerois mon έρέβ au travers 

** du corps, d elle et au galant, si elle avoit fyrfait d son hon- 
neur·” George Oanditij act 1, see, 4. 

From the French we have many English words preceded by 
fir with this meaning ; as, forfeit^ foreclose^ &c. and we had 
anciently many more. 
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already filled ; the nominative, by the substance 
“ sun; the accusative by the substance earth. Not 
“ as attributes to these last, or to any other thing: 
“ for attributes by nature, they neither are nor can be 
“ made. Here then we perceive the rise and use of 
^^prepositions. By these we connect those sub- 
** stantives to sentences, which at the time are 
unable to coalesce of themselves. Let us assume 
“ for instance a pair of these connectives, thro’ 
‘‘ and WITH, and mark their effect upon the 
substances here mentioned. The splendid sun 
“ WITH Ids beams gemaUy warmeth thro’ the aif 
“ the fertile earth. The sentence as before remains 
“ intire and one ; the substantives required are 
“ both introduced; and not a word which was" 
“ there before, is detruded fix>m its proper place.” 
The first of this pair of his connectives (with) 
you have already explained, and I am willing to 
admit the explanation. It is,....^^f splendid sun 
JOIN his instead of one single complex 

term including sun and beams. 

But of what real object is through the name? 

H. 

Of a very common one indeed(*) : for as the 
French peculiar preposition chrz is no other than 

(>*) All particle» are in truth, in all languages, the signs d 
the most common and huniliar ideas, and those which we have 
mo^t frequently occasion to communicate : they had not other· 
wise beconle particle». So very much nustaken was Mr. Locke, 
when he supposed them to be the agns or marks of certain’ 
operations of the mind, for which we had either none or ve^ 
deficient names ; that flie particle» are always the words which 
Avere the most common and tiimiliar in the lang;us^ from which 
they came. 
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the Italian substantive c^asa or ca, so is the En- 
glish preposition thorough(*), thouroughl, thoraxoy 
through^ or thro* no other than the Gothic substan- 
tive aAnjix, or the Teutonic substantive thuruh : 
and, like them, means dooTj gate, passage. 

So that Mr. Harris’s instance ' (translated into 
modem English) stands thus. 

The splendid stm....}oiis las beams.... genially 
** warmth.. l.rASSAGZ the air.. ..{or, the air being 
“the passage or midium) '•'■the fertile earth.'*'* 
And in the same manner may you translate the 
preposition through in every instance where thro* is 
Used in English, or its ^equivalent preposition is 
hsed in any other Hn^age(^). 

After having seen in what manner the substantive 
house became a preposition in the French, you will 
not wonder to see door become a prejiosition in the^ 

1 I * 

English : and though in the first instance it was 
more easy for you to perceive the nature of the 
French preposition chez ; because, having no pre- 
position corresponding to it in English, there was 
so much prejudice out of your way ; yet I am per- 
suaded you will not charge this tp me as a fantasti- 
cal or far-fetched etymolog}’'^ when I have placed 

(*) S. Johnson calls the ΛνοΓά through^ « extended 

‘‘ into two syllables.”— · What could ]»ssibly be expected from 
such an etymologist as this He might, with as much verisimi- 
litude, say that saiuma was the word semi extended into 

three syllables, orthatEAii;^o(7vi»9 was the word aims extended into 
six. 

(y) So, I suppose, the Greek word Πορβ; has given the Latin 
and Italian preposition fier^ tlie French /er, and the Spanish 
fior, 

M m 
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before you^ at one view, the words employed to 
signify the same idea in those langus^s to whicU 
our own has the nearest affinity; 

Substantwe, Pfeposition. 

fDoor 1 Thourough,Thoroughi 

English ^ Thorrukei^ rThurgh,(») Thorow, 

L J Through, Thro.C*) 

i G Dupuh, Duph, 

Ang. Sax. Dupe, Dupe, U 

LDu|ia.(“) J ^ ^ 


Goth. 


Dutch 


German 


Teutonic 


f Thure, 

|Thur,Thor. J 

fThurah, Ί Thuruh, Thurah^ 
Thur, Thor, I Thurj Duruch, 


1 Durchi 


Tura, Dura, 
Dure. 




Duruc, Duruh, 
Durch, Durh. 


(*) Than cometh ydelnesse, that is the yate of all harmes. 
“ This ydlenesse is the tkorruke of all Λvycked and vylayne 
« thoughtes.” Chaucer J Persona tale^ foL 111, fiag. 1, col. 2. 

(») “ So inr an ancient roll in verse, exhibiting the descent of 
“ the family of the lords of Clare in Suffolk, preserved in the 
“ Austin Friary at Clare, and written in the year 1356.' 

“ ..So conioyned be 

“ Ulstiis armes and Glocestris thurgh and thurghj 
« As shewith our wyndowes in houses thre,” 

Warton^s HUt. of EngL Poetry^ voL i, fiag. 302. 

‘‘ Releued by tk^^nyte grace and goodness of our said 
lord thurgh the mesne of the mediatrice Of mercy.” 

The cHctca and aayingea of the fihilosofihera. 1477. 
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Though it is not from Asia or its confines, that 
we are to seek for the origin of this part of our 
lang^oage; yet it is worth noticing here, that the 
Greek -i^to w^ich the Gothic has in many particulars 
a considerable resemblance) employs the word 
&/pet for door. And both the Persian (which in 

n^y particulars resembles the Teutonic(^) and the 

\ 

Chaldean, use thso for door. You will observe, 
that the Teutonic uses the same word tkurah both 
for the subitqntme (door J and for what is called the 
prepositioH (thorough). The {]futch, which has a 
strong antipathy to our M, uses the very word 
door for both. The Anglo-Saxon, from which our 
language immediately descends, employs indilfrr- 
ently for άόοτ either dure or ^ure. The modern 
German (directly contrary to the modem English) 
uses the initial th (thurj for our substantive (door) 
and the initial n (dutch ) for our preposition (tho- 
rough)'. and it is remarkable, that this same 
difference between the German and the English, 
prevails in almost ^11 c^es, where the too languages 

J 

(b) The Greeks abbreviated in the same manner as the 

e 

English : and as we use Mra for thorough^ so they used for 
©t/pec. Thus we find the Urethra, pr Urine passage, 

compounded of Oi/fev and and by abl^reviation 

(c) Dip hipan heopa cppicean mape %eapp ha&bben. healb 

hme mon on obpum hfip. anb %at i^xbbe %onne ma bupa 
peo cypice· SElppebep ®. 

(d) « On n*est pas etonn6 de tiOuver du rapport entre 
VAngloia Sc le Persan : car on s^ait que le fond de la langue 

“ Angloise est Saxon ; Sc qu’il y a une quantit6 d’exemples qu^ 
n^ntre une affinity marquee entre TAllemand & le Pei*san.” 

Form., mechan, dcslangucB^ tom, 2, art, 166. 
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employ a word of the same or|^, having either 
of those initials. Thus Distel urid Dom....m Ger<- 
man are — thistles and thorns in English. So the 
Enjriish deary doUfiry dealy are in German theur^ 

t 

thaler y theil, 

Minshew ^d Junius hoth concur that dooTy 
^ derived from the Greek thura : Skinner says» 
perhaps they are all from die Gre^k thura : and 
then without any reason (or rather as it appears to 
|nc against all i;eason) chus^s uselesly to 

deriye the substantive <φ<>Γ from the Angle- Saxon 
preposition thoTy thruhy thurh. But I am persuad- 
ed, that door and thorough have one and the same 
Gothic origin mean one and the same 

ihing i and ^ in fact pne and the same word. 

-B, 

There is an insuperable objection, which, 1 fear, 
you have not considered, to this method of account- 
ing for the prepositions : for if they were really 
and merely, as you imagine, common nouns and 
yerbs, and therefore, as you say, the names of 
real objects, how could any of them be employed 
to denote not only dijfferent(^) but even con- 
trary relations?' Yet this is universally maint^ied, 

• , * * . , · 

not only by Mr. Harris, but by Messrs, de Port 
Royal C) by the president de Brosses, and by all 

(®) “ Certains mots sont adverbea pretiodtiom^ & conjoncdona 

• 4 * * 

en meme temps. Et repondent ainsi en meme temps a 
diverses parties d’oraison^ seloii que la Gfamhiaire les employe 
diversement.” BuFFiER/or/. 150. 

(^) ^ On n^a stiivi en aucune langue, sur le sujet des pre- 
positions, ce que la raison aiiroit desiv6 : qui est, qu’un rapport 
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ΐέκ>^ writecs viiom you most esteem;, and even 
by Wilkins(*) and Locke. 

Now if these words have . a meaning as you 
contend, and are constantly used according to 
their meaning, which you must allow, (because 
you appeal to the use which is made 'of them as 
proof of the meaning which you attribute to them, ) 
how can they possibly be the names of r«e/ end 
unchangeable ci^ectSi ■, as common nouns and verbs 
are? I am. sore you must see the necessi^ of 
reconciling tl^se contradict<»y appearances. 


H. 

Most surely : and I think you will as readily 
acknowledge the necessity of first establishing the. 

4 ^ ♦ 

fiiets, before you call ' upon me to reconcile 
them. ' "Where' is the prepositiorf to be found 

f **■ . · · 

which is at any time used in contrary or even in 

V ^ · · » 

different meanings? 

B. 


Very many instances have been given ; but none , 
stronger than those produced Mr. Harris of the 


“ ne fikt inarqu4 que par une prepoation ; ik qu’une preposition 
^ ne marquat qu’un seul rapport. Car il arrive au contraW 
^ dans toutes les langues ce que nous avons vu dans ces exemples 
“ pris de la Fran 9 oise ; qu’un meme rapport est agnifi6 par 
ρΙηβίομίΈ preposi^pns j & qu’qne ipeipe preposition marque 
« divers rapports.? M. M. de Port Royale. 

(s) Some of these prepositions are abaohuely deterimned 
either to motion or to rest^ or the temdnus of rmtion^ Others 
^ are relatively appUcahle to hoth^ Concerning which this rule 
^ is to be observed : that those which belong to motion csuonot 
signify rest ; but those which belong to rest may signify 
‘‘ motion in the tcrrmumP \Vilkins, part iii. cliafu 3. 
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preposition yaok ; idiich 1» shews to be used u>i 
denote three very different relations» and die two 
last in absolote contradiction to each other. 

“ From, he says, denotes th^ detached i(^tion 

♦* of body; as when we say. these figs tame^ 

jROii Turkey: So as to morion and rest: only 
“ with diis di£^rence, that here the preposition 
“ varies its chatactet tJoiih the verb. Thus if we 

t 

say. ...that hmp hangs raoic the eeilmg,....aiait 
prepositicai from assumes a character of quies~ 
“ cence. But if we say....r^ lamp is faUing frok 
** the ceiling,.... the prepos^on in such case assume^ 
a character of mot^.*' 

Now I should be ^lad you would shew me what 
one noun or verb can ^ found of so versatile a 
character t^s tlus preposition: what name of any 
one real object or sign of one idea, or of one 
collection of ideas, can have been instituted tQ 
convey these different mid opposite meanings ? 

H, 

Truly, none that^ I know off. But 1 take the 
word FROM (preposition, if you chuse to call it so) 
g^.to have as clear, as precise, and. at all times as ■ 
uniform and unequivocal a meaning, as any word 
in the language. From means merely b£cik> 
KING, and nothing else. It is simply the Anglo- 
Saxon and Gothic noun FjTum, beginning, 

origin, source, fountain, authorlf). Now then, if 

(h) « Ne pxbb je f e %e on pjmmman fojihee. he· po]ihce 
** pxpman anb pipman.” That is, Annon legisds, quod qui 
Ws in fmndpio, creavit, creavit eos marem & feminam. 

St. 'Matt. xix. 4· 

a K ' 
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you please, we will apply this meaning to Mr. 
Harris’s· forgiidable instances, and try whether we 
cannot nu^e j?roh speak clearly for itself, without 
the assistance of the interpreting verbs ; tvho are 
supposed by Mr. Harris, to vary its eharacter at 
wiU, and make the preposition appear as inconsistent 
and contradictory as himself. 

Figs came rsou I'urkey^ 

XjSXsepfaUs from ceiling. 

Lamp Ααιψβ from ceiling. 

Came is a complex term for one spehies of motion. 

jFaUs is a complex term for another species of 
motion. 

tbngs is a complex term for a species of attach- 
ment. 

Have we occassion to communicate or mention , 
the COMMENCEMENT or Xecinninc of these 
motions and of this attachment; and the place 
where these motions and this attachment commence 
or be^ ? It is impossible to have complex terms 
for each occasion of tiiis sort. What more natural 
then, or more simple, than to add the signs of those 
ideas, viz. the word beginning (which will re- · 
main always the same) and the name of the place 
(which will perpetually vary) ? Thus, 

“ Figs came— -BEGINNING Turkey. 

Lamp foils— BEGINNING ceiling. 

“ Lamp han^ — beginning ceiling.” 

That is 

Turkey the place of beginning to come. 

Ceiling the place of beginning to foil. 

Ceiling the place of beginning to hang. 
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B. 

You have here shewn its meaning when it relates 
to place ; but A^ilkins tells us, that “ from refers 
primarily to pldce and situation ; and secondarily to 
time.*’ So that you have yet ^ven but half its 
meaning. 

— From mom till mght th’ etemal'larum rang.” 

There is no place referred to in this line. 

Hi 

From relates to everything to which ΒΕαίΜ- 
Niitc relates(‘), and to nothing else; and therefore 

• 

(») Is it unreasonable to suppose that, if the' meaning of this 
word FROM, and of its correspondent prepositions in other lan- 
guages, had been clearly understood; the Greek and Latin 
churches would never have differed concerning the eterrud pro^ 
cesdm of the Holy Ghost from the father, or fi^m the father 
and the son. And tliat, if they had been determined to separate> 
they would at least have chosen some safer cause of schism ? 

^ jifiellea, I have now, Campaspe, almost made an' end. 

^ Campaspe. You told me, Apelles, you would never end. 

“ Ap. Never end my love : for it shall be eternal. 

“ Cam. That is, neither to have beginning nor ending.^* 

Campaspe^ by John Lilly ^ act 4, see. 4. 

Eternal sure as without end 

Without beginning^* * 

Paradise Regained^ book 4, line 391- 
To say that immensity does not signify boundless space,' 
and that eternity does not signify duration or time vnthout 
^ beginning and end ; is, I think, affirming that wotxis have no 
“ meaning.’^ Dr. Sam. darkens fifth reply to JLeibnitz*a fifth 
papery sect. 104-106.. 

Is it presumptuous to say, that the explanation of this single 
preposition, would have divided the controversy more effectually, 
than all the authorities and all the solid arguments produced by 
the wise and honest bishop Procopowicz ? And thus have Vrith- 
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|s referable to time as well as to motion : without 
which indeed there can be no time» 

“ The larum rang beginning morning " 

\ 

e. mommg being the time of its beginning to 
ringi 

B 

Still 1 have difEculty to trust to this explanation* 
For Dr. S. Jenson has numbered up twenty dif- 
ferent meanings of this preposition from. He says, 
it denotesj 

1. Privation. 

2. Reception. 

3. Descent or birth. 

4. Transmission. 

5. Abstractiom 

6. Succession, 
i. Emissiorii 

8. Progress from premisses to inferences. 

9. Place or person from whom a message is 
“ brought. 

10. Extraction. 

11. Reason or motive. 

12. Ground or cause. 

13. Distance. 

14i Separation or recession. 

15. Exemption or deliverance. 

16. Absence; 


held one handle at least of reprbach, from those who assert 

“ Que I’on pourroit justement definir la theolope...X’art de 
^ composer des chimeres en combinant ensemble des qualit6s 
“ Impossibles i concilier.” Systeme de la nature ^ tom. ii, />.' 55. 

Nn 
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“ 17. Derivation. 

“ 18. Distance Jivm the past. 

*’* 19i Contrary to. 

“ 20. Removal.''* 

To these he adds twenty -two other manniit^ oi 
Using it : and he fcas accompanied each with in- 
stances sufficiently numerous, asproofs(^). 

H. 

And yOt in all his instances (which, I believe, are 
above seventy) from continues to retain invariably 
one and the same single meaning. Consult them : 
and add to them as many more instances as you 
please; and yet (if I have explsuned myself as 
clearly as I ought, and as I think I have done) no 
farther assistance of mine will be necessary to 
enable you to extract the same meaning of the word 
FROM from all of them. And you will plainly 

(3) Greenwood says.../^ Froi 4 signifies moH&n from a place;' 
and then it is put in opposition to το. 

2. It is used to denote the begirming of dmci 

3. It denotes the original of thinga, 

‘‘ 4. It denotes the order of a thing. (« And in these three 
last senses it is put before adverbs”) 

“ 5. It signifies ojfj* 

The caprice of language is worth remarking in the words 
van (the Dutch from) and rear, both of which we have retained 
in English as substandvesi and therefore they are allowed with 
us to have a meanings But being only employed as firefiositiom 
by the Dutch, Italian, and French ^ our philosophers cannot be 
persuaded to allow them any transmarine meaning. AnirnaM 
mutant gui irons mare cwmmt. And thus van in Holland, von 
in Germany, arvand in Italy, and ecvant and dertiere in France^ 
are merely des fietits mots inventSs four etre mis avant ies noms^ 
dr, in die van of nouns. 
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perceive that the character of quiescence and of 
“ motion,” attributed by Mr. Harris to the word 
FROM, belong indeed to the words hang and fall, 
used in the different sentences : and by the same 
manner of transferring to the prepodtion the mean- 
ing of some other word in the sentence, have all 
Johnson’s and Greenwood’s supposed different 
meanings arisen. 

B. 

You observed, some time since, that the prepo- 
sitions WITH arid tv I TH OUT were directly opposite 
and contradictory to each other. Now the same 
opposition is evident in some other of the preposi- 
tions : and thi^ circumstance, I should imagine, 
must much facilitate and shorten the search of the 
etymologist j for having once discovered the meaning 
of one of the adverse parties, the meaning of the 
other, I suppose, must follow of course. Thus.... 
going TO a place ;....is directly the contrary of,.., 
going FROM a place. If then you are right in your 
explanation of from ; (and I will not deny tliat 
appearances are hitherto in your favour); since 
FROM means commencement or beginning, to must 
mean end or termination. And indeed I perceive 
that, if we produce Mr, Harris’s instances, and say, 

“ These figs came from Turkey to England. 

“ The lamp falls from the ceiling to the ground. 

“ The lamp hangs from the ceiling to the fioorp* 

as the word from denotes the commencement of the 
motion and hanging; so does the word to denote, 
their termination : and the places where they end 
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or terminate, are respectively England^ gmmd, 

# 

And since we have as frequently occasion to 
mention the termination^ as we have to mention the 
commencement of motion or time ; no doubt it was 
as likely that the word denoting end should become 
a particle or preposition, as the word which signified 
beginnirg. But in the use of these two words to 
and FROM, 1 observe a remarkable difference. 
From seems to have two opposites; which ought 
therefore to mean the same thing : and, if meaning 
the same, to be used indifferently at pleasure. We 
alΛvays use from (and from only) for the beginnings 
either of time or motion : but for the termination, 
we apply sometimes to and sometimes till : 
TO, indifferently either to place or time s but till. 
to time only and never to place. Thus, we may 
say, 

From mom to night th* eternal larum rang*^ 

. or, From mom till nighty &c. 

But we cannot say , — from Turkey till England. 

H. 

The opposition of prepositions^ as far as it 
reaches, does undpubtedly assist us much in the 
discovery of the meaning of each opposite. And 
if, by the total or partial extinction of an original 
language, there was no root left in the ground for 
an etymologist to dig up, the philosopher ought 
no doubt to be satisfied with reasoning from the 
contrariety. But I fear much, that the inveterate 
prejudices which I have to encounter, and which 
for two thousand years have universally passed for 
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learning throughout the worid, and for deep learning 
too, would not easily ^ve way to any arguments 
of mine a priori. I am therefore compelled to 
resort to etymology, and to bring forward the 
original word as well as its meaning. That same 
etymology will very easily account for the pecu* 
liarity you have noticed : and the difficult solved, 
like other enemies subdued, will become an useful 
ally and additional strength to the conqueror. 

The opposition to the preposition from, resides 
singly in the preposition to. Which has not 
perhaps (for I am not clear that it has not) precisely 
the signification of end or termination,, but of some- 
thing tantamount or equivalent. The preposition 
TO (in Dfitch written toe and tot, a little nearer 
to the original) is the Gothic substantive T^TII or 
XAnhTS, i. e. act, effect, result, consummation. 
Which Gothic substantive is indeed itself no other 
than the past participle Χ^ΠίΑ. or X/UftlAS, of 
the verb And what is done, 

is terminated, ended, finished. (*) 

After this derivation, it will not appear in the 
least mysterious or wonderful that we should, in a 
peculiar manner, in English, prefix this same word 

(^) In the Teutonic, this verb is written tuan or /ttpw, whence 
the modem German thun, and its preposition (varying like its 
verb) tu. 

In the Anglo-Saxon the Λ"erb is teo^an, and preposition to. 

(0 Dativus cuicunque orationi adjungi potest, in qua 
“ acquisitio vel ademtio, commodum aut incommodum, aut 
“ FINIS, quern in scholis logici finem cut dicunt, significatur.^* 

. Sciq/tfiit Gram, Fhiloeo/ih, fiag, xiii. 
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TO to the infinitive of our verbs. For the verbs, 
in English, not being distinguished, as in other 
languages, by a peculiar termination, and ^t being 
sometimes impossible to (hstinguish them by their 
place, when the old termination of the Anglo-Saxon 
verbs was dropped, this word to (i. e. act } became 
necessary to be prefixed, in order to distinguish 
them from nouns, and to invest them with the 
verbal character : for there is no difference between 
the NOUN, lave, and the vsbb, to love, but what 
must be comprized in the prefix to. 

The infinitive therefore, appears plainly to be 
what the stoics called it, the very verb itself ; pure 
and uncompounded with the various accidents of 
mood, of number, of gender, of person, and (in 
English) of tense; which accidents are, in some lan- 
guages, joined to the verb by variety of termination; 
^d in some, by an oLdditwaud word signifying the 
added circumstance. And if our English gram- 
marians and philosophers hsd trusted something 
less to their reading and a little more to their own 
reflection, 1 cannot help thinking that the very 
awkwardness and imperfection of our own language, 
in this particular of the infinitive, would have been 
a great benefit to them in all their difficulties about 
the v£RB : and would have led them to understand 
and explain that which the perfection of more 
artificial and improved languages contributed to 
conceal from others. For I reckon it a great 
advantage which an English philosopher has over 
those who are acquainted with such languages only 
Avhich do this business by termination. For though 
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I think I have good reasons to believe, that all these 
terminations may likewise be traced to their respec- 
tive origin ; and that, however artificial they may 
now. appear to us, they were not origpnully the 
effect of premeditated and deliberate art, but 
separate words by length of time corrupted and 
coalescing with the words of which they are now 
considered as the terminations; yet this was less 
likely to be suspected by others ; and if it had 
been suspected, they would have had much ferther 
to travel to their journey’s end, and through a road 
much mor^ embarrassed : as the corruption in φοββ 
languages is of much longer standing than in ours, 
and more complex. 

And yet, by what fatality I know not, our gram- 
marians have not Only slighted, but have even been 
afrmd to touch this friendly clue : for of all the 
points which they endeavour to shuffle over, there 
is' none in which they do it more grossly than in 
tlus of the infinitive. 

Some are contented to call to , a mark of the 
infinitive mood("*). But how, or why, it is so, they 
are totally silent. 

Others call it a prepasition. 

Others, a particle. 

(®) Lowth (page 66) says..*.‘‘ The ftrefiBKtion to placed 
“ before the verb makes the infinitive mood** Now this is 
manifestly not so : for to placed before the verb Icveth^ will not 
make the infinitive mood. He would have said more truly, that 
to placed before some nouna makes verba. But of this I shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter, when I come to treat of the 
"^ierb. 
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Skinner calls it an equivocal article. {^) 

And others(®) throw it into that common sink^ 
and repository of all heterogeneous unknown cor- 
ruptions,, •••the adverb. 

And when they have thus given it a name^ they 
hope you will be satisfied : at least they trust that 
they shall not be arraigned for this conduct ; because 
those who should arraign them, will need the same 
shift for themselves. 

There is one mistake however, from which this 
prefix TO ought to have rescued them : they should 
not have repeated the error, of insisting that the 
infinitive was a mere noun {^) : since it Was found 

(n) « Melius infinitiva sua Anglo-Saxones per term, an, 

quam nos hodie Mqrmoco illo articuloy to prxmisso, sape etiam 
omisso, distinxerunt.” Canonea EiymoU)gici. 

(o) S. Johnson says....‘‘ To, adverb [co, Saxoh ; Dutch.]** 
And tlien, according to his usual method, (a very convenient 
one for making a bulky book without trouble) proceeds to give 
instances of its various significations, viz. ^ 1. A particle com- 
« ing between two verbs, and noting the second as the object 

of the first. 2. It notes the intention, 3. After an adjective 

it notes its object. 4. Noting fiiturity** 

(p) “ The words actionea and lecticmea (Wilkins says) are but 
the plural number of agerey legere.^* However it must be 
acknowledged, that Wilkins endeavours to save himself, by call- 
ing the infirdtivey not. a mere noun, but a fiarticifile auhatantive, 

^ That which is called the infinitive mode should, according to 
« the tnle analogy of speech, be styled a fiarticifile avhatQntive, 

^ There hath been formerly much dispute among some leiane^ 

^ men, whither the notion called the iifirdtive mode ought to be 
“ reduced according to the philosophy of speech. Some would 
“ have it to be the prime and principal verb ; as signifying more 
^ directly the notion of action : and then the other varieties of 
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iiecessaty in En^ish to add another word (viz.) 
TO, merely to distinguish the infit^tive from the 
noun, after the ΐτφηιίΐνβ had lost that distingui^img 
termination which it had formerly* 

B* 

I do not mean hastily and without fkrther consi·· 
deration absolutely to . dissent from what you have 
said, because some part of it appears to me plausible 
enough. And had you confined yourself only to 
the segnacuso or preposition, I should not suddenly 
have found much to offer in reply. But when 
instead of the segnacaso (as Buonmattei classes it), 
or the preposition (as all others call it), or the 
mark of the infinitive (as it is peculiarly used in 
English), you direct me to consider it as the neces< 
sary and disth^uishing sign of the verb, you do 
yourself throw difficulties in my way which it 
will be incumbent on you to remove. For it is 
impossible not to observe, that the infinitive is not 
the only part of our English verbs, which does not 
differ from the noun : and it rests upon you to 

^ the verb, should be but the inflexions of this. Others question 
whether the infinitive mode be a veih or no, because in the 
^ Greek it recdives articles as a noun. Scaliger concludes it to 
^ be a verby but will not admit it to be a mode. Vossius adds,. 
^ that though it be not ptodua in actUy yet it is modtia in potentia* 
All which difliculdes win be most clearly stated by asserting 
it to be a subatantive partidfde. 

Real QharacteTy part iv, cAe^. 6. 

Mr. Harris without any palliation, says,....^* These infimtivea 
go fiuther. They not only lay aside the character of attribu- 
^ tivesy but they also assume that of aubatantrvea,^* 

Hetmeay book 1, chafi» 8. 

O o 
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expl^ why diis necessaiy »gn of the verb should 
be prefixed only to the ir^mtive, and not also to 
those other parts of the verb in English wMch have 
no (hsting^uishing termimtioH. 

H. 

* y » 

The fiict is undoubtedly as yoh have stated it. 
Thera are certadnly other parts 6f the Englidi verb, 
undisting^uished from the noun by termination; 
but thb is to me rather a circumstance of c<mfirma- 
tk>H than an objection. For the truth is, that to 
them also (αιιιά to those parts only which have not a 
distinguishing termination) as well as to the infini- 
tive, is this distinguishing &gh equally necessary, 
and equally pfefixeii Do (the auxiliary verb as 
it has been calledCO is derived from the same root, 
and b indeed the same word as The dif^nce 

(^) ^ The verb to do (says Mr. ΎγτψΥάΐί Essay, note 37) is 
considered by Wallis and other later grammarians, as an 
« auxiBary verb. It is so used, though very rarely^ by Chaucer. 

It must be confessed that the exact power which no, as ah 
^ auxiliary, now has in our language, is hot easy to be define^ 
^ and still less to be accounted for from analogy** 

Chaucer’s time the distinguiiihihg termhuftibns of the 
ve^ still remained, although not constantly employed \ and he 
avafled himself of that shuadon of the languid, either to use 
them or drop them, as best suited his purpose, and sometimes 
he uses bodi terndnatian and aign. Thus, in the Wife of 
Badies tale, he drops the infinittOe terimiatUmj and uses to. 

" My liege lady : generally, quod he, 

. ^ Women desyren τό have soveraynte 

" As well over her husbondes as her love.*’’ 

And again a few lines after, he uses the infinitive terrmnaHoni 
excluding to. 

“ In al the court nas there wife ne mayde 
Nc widow, that contraiied. that he aaide,* 

“ But said, he was worthy liAN his lyfe.” 


% 
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between a τ and a n is so very small, that an 
etymologist knows by the practice of langu:^;es, 
and an anatomist by the reason of that practice, that 
in the derivation of words it b scarce wmth regard- 
ing('). And for the same reason that to is put 
before the infinitive, no used formerly to be put 
before such other parts of the verb which likevnse . 
were not dbtinguished from the noun by termina- 
tion. As we still say.,../ no instead of..../ 

love. And / Poed or pip 4we.... instead of / 
loved. But it b worth our while to observe, that 
if a distinguished termination is used, then the 
distinguishing no or rtm must be omitted, the 
termination fulfilling its office. And therefore we 
never find,...“ I pip laved y” ca* “ he doth kveth.^'* 
But “ I DID /bve.” “ He doth love.'*^ 

It b not indeed an approved practice at present, 
to use DO before those parts pf the verb, they being 

So also, . 

“ I trowe that if oivye iwys 

Knewe the beat man that is 

« 

“ On thys syde or teyonde the se^ ' 

? Yet somi¥hat lacicen him wold she.” 

Romaimi qf the 

The s^e may be shewn by innumerable other instances 
throughout Chaucer. 

B. Johnscm in his grammar, says.^·*^ The f^utyU keepe 

the terminatipn of the first person wigular. In former times, 
^ fill about the reigne of king Henry the Eighth, they were 
wont to be formed by addii^ en. But now (whatsoever is the 
cause) it hath quite growne out of use, and fiiat other so 
^ generally prevailed, that 1 dare not presume to set this afoot 
againe.” This is the reason why Chaucer used both to and 
no more rarely than we use them at present. 

(»■) See the note, page 70-77. · 
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now by custom sufficiently distinguished hf their 
place : and ’therefore the redundancy is now avoided, 
and no is considered, in that case, as unnecessary 
and expletive. 

• m 

HoAvever it is still used, and is the common 
practice, and should be used, whenever the distin- 
guishing place is disturbed by irUerrogation, or by 
the insertion of a negation, or of some other words 
between the nominative case and the verb. As..·- 

“ He DOES not lave the truth. 

Does he loye the truth ? 

He noEs at the same time lave the tmth.’^ 
And if tve chuse to avoid the use of this verbal 
sign, DO, we must supply its place by a distinguish- 
ing termination to the verb. As,.... 

* 

He loveth not the truth. 

f . 

Ifoveth he the truth ? 

4 · I 

He at the same time loveth the truth. 

Or where the verb has not a distinguishing termina- 
tion (as in purals).... 

They no not love the truth. 

Do they hve the truth ? 

They D 0 at the same time lave the truth. 

Here, if we wi§h to avoid the verbal sign, we must 
remove the negative, or other intervening word or 
words, from between the nominative case and the 
verb ; and so restore the distinguishing place. As, ... . 

“ They lave not the truth. 

“ Lave they the truth ? 

“ At the same time they lave the truth(*).” 

(>) It is not however uncommon to say....“ They, at the sam( 
time, lave the truth.” Where the intervening words ( at the 
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And thus we see that, &ou^ we cannot, as Mr.* 

T)Twhit truly says, account for the use of this 

*> ♦ · 

verbal sign from any analogy to other languages, 
yet there is no caprice in these methods of employ- 
ing TO and no, so differently from the practice of 
other langiiages : but that they arise from the 
peculiar method which the English -langnuage has 
taken to arrive at die same necessary end, which 
other languages attain by distinguishing termination. 

H. 

I observe, that Junius and Skinner and JohnstHi, 
have not chosen to give the sli^test hint concerning 
the derivation of TO.’ 'Minshew distingiiishes be- 
tween the preposition to, and the ^§7» of the 
infinitive to. Of the first he is silent, and of the 
latter He says....“ το, z&tomaJfCy to walky M do, 
“ a Graeco articulo to } idem est ut to tmntn, to 
'ZB'i^tTrceruv to CB -ρατΙβν·” But Dr. Gregory Sharpe 
is persuaded, that our language has taken it from the 
IJebrew. And Vossius derives the correspondent 
Latin preposition λ d from the same source. 

H. 

Yes : but our Gothic and Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
were not dtogether so fond of the Hebrew, nor 
quite so well acquainted with it, as Dr. Sharpe and 
Vossius were. And if Boerhaave could not consent, 
and V oltaire( *) thought it ridiculous, to seek a remedy 

some, dme are conaidered as merely parenthedical, and the mind 
of the speaker sdll preserves the oonnemon of filote between the 
nominative case and' the verb. 

p) " La Quinquina, seul specifique contre les fi^vres inter- 
« mittentes, plac6 par la nature dans les monti^es du Ρέη>υ, 

tandis qu’elle a mis la fi6vre dans le reste du monde.” 

Voltcdre'a Hitt, generate. 
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m South America fen* a disease wldch was prevalent 
in the n(urtb of Europe, how much more woul^ 
th^ have resbted the etymolt^ of tl^ presided 
Jewish preppsiti(m| For my own part, I am pm:- 
suaded that ύΆ correspondent Liatin preposition 
AO has a more natqral origm, and a meaning similar 
to that o£ TO. It is merely t^ past ' participle of 
^ger«, C) Wluch pa^ participle is likewise a Latin 
9ubstantive.J 


fuonam .... non ··.. An 

agittmOgtHtn or or of 

{acTuin .f · nOT AT. 

The most spmfidal reader qf ^tin vmse knows. 


how eatily the Romans dropped their final μηι : for 
thmr poets would never have taken that licence. 


^ n meurit a Mocha dans le sable Arabique 
Ce cafi£ necessaire aiix pays des iAnasAs ; 

II met la f^^vre en nos climats» 

£t le remade en Amenque,** 

Voltmre^e Lettre tmrdtde Pruase^ 

(*^) My much valued and valuable friend Dr. Warner, the 
veiy ingenious author of Metronahistok, or a new fiUamre 
recommended^ in a diaeertadm ιφοη Greek and Ladn proeody 
ha^ remariked that...>< C and G were by the Rpmans always 
^ pronounced hard, i.e. as the Greek K and Γ, before ALL vowels: 
which sound of them it would have been well if we had 
retained ; for, had this been done, the inconvenience of many 
^ equivocal sounds, and much appearance of irregulaiity m the 
language would have been avoided.*’ Perhaps it may seeni 
superfluous to cite any thing from a hook which must assuredly 
be in every classic^ hand ; but it is necessary for me here to 
remind the reader of this circumstance ; lest, instead of aggere 
, and aggUumy he should pronounce these words adjere and adp·· 
and be disgusted with a derimtion which might th^ seem 
.forced and unnatural. 
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jhad it not previoudy justified by common 
pronunciation; Andalittie consideiUtMHi of the 
organs and practice of q;>eech, wifi convince lum 
bow easily or octj would become ad or at('), 
as indeed this jpreposition was indifferently written 
by the ancients. By the modems the prepo^twn was 
written AD with n only^ in order to distinguidi it 
firom the other corrupt word called the eonjunc6on^ 
AT ; which for the same reason was written with 
the T only 9 though that tikewise had anciently been 
Written, as the ptepasitum^ either ad or 

Ba 

You have not accounted for the different employ* 
ment of till and to; 

(V) If the reader keeps in mind the note to page 76, he mil 
easily perceive how actum became the irregular participle of 
<tgere^ instead of agitum or agtum* For it depended endrdy on 
the employment or omission of the cwtftrecwm there noticed· 
And it is observal^e, that in all languages (for the natural reason 
Is the same) if two of the letters (coupled in that note) come 

together, in one of which the compresdon should be employed 

» 

and in the other oihitted, the speaker for his own conveniencei 
wiH either employ the compression in both, or omit it in both ; 
and that without any regard to the written character. Thus 
(amongst mnumerafole instances) an Englishman ptmiounces·... 
oB£rrvf....and a Frenchman.....opsm;er« So we learn from 
QuincdlUan (lib. 1, cap. 7.) that the Romans piioiibunced 
awtmmty though they wrote Cum dico obtimdt^ 

secundam b fiteram ratio poecif ; aures magis audiunt 
the same manner a Roman would pronounce the word either. 
..4IO1M07I, or acTttm, that he might not in two letters coining 
close tog^er, shift so kistaifttly from the ernployniim to thd 
minmn the compre88i<»i. 

(^) ^ An Ik Ατ,ηοη tantum 6b sigidficadonem, sed Sc oii^em 
^ diversamj diversimodi acribfere aatitta tstl\ 

G; J, Vo9du$i Etymol, ling, Lat* 
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H. 

That TILL should be opposed to from, only 
when you are talking of time and upon no ofher 
occasion, is evidently for tlus reason (viz.) that 
TILL is a word compounded of to and τοΛΐ^.ί. e. 
time. And you will obsenre that the coalescence 
of these two words, to-hple, took place in the 
‘langu<^ long before the present wanton and super- 
fluous use of the article the, wWch by the pre- 
vailing custom of modem speech is now interposed* 
So that when we fiom mom till night,'** 

....it is no more than if we said... ‘'^o/n morn to 
' “ TIME mght{*).** When we say.... Jrom mom 
«TO the word time is omitted, as unneces- 

sary. So we might say.... ‘‘ to the 
“ PLACE called England;** or “ to place En- 

gland.** But we leave out the mention of place, 
as superfluous, and say only....« to England.** 

B. 

You acknowledge then that the opposition of 
prepositions is useful, as &r as it reaches. But, 
besides their opposition and absolute contradiction,. 
I should ima^ne that the marked and distinguished 
manner also, in which diflerent prepositions are 

(x) It is not unusual w\th the commcm people, .and some andent 
authors, to use whUe alone as ^tirefmmHon; that is, to leave out 
TO, and say..../ mU stay while evening. Instead of till evening ; 
or, TO WHILE evenb^. That is..../ wiU stay time evening,,,., 
instead of....TO time evening. Thus...." Sygeberte wyth hys 
" two bretheme gave backe whtls they came to the ryver of 
" Sigoune.”...." He commanded her to be bounden to a wylde 
“ horse tayle by the here of he* hedde and so to be drawen 
“ whyle she were dede.” 
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are sometimes used in die same sentence, must 
very much tend to facilitate the discoveiy of their 
distinct significations. 

“ Well! ’tis e'en so ! I have got the London disease 
“ they call laoe. I am sick or my husband, and 
** roR my gallantly)," 

Love makes her sick or, and sick for. Here 
or and for seem almost placed in opposition ; at 
least their effects in the sentence are most evidently 
different : for by the help of these tivo prepositions 
alone, and without the assistance of any other words, 
she expresses the two contrary affections of loathing 
and desire. 

H. 

No: small assistance indeed, if any, can be 
derived from such instances as this. I rather think 
they tend to mislead than to direct an inquirer. 
Love was not here the only disease. This poor 
lady had a complication of distempers; she had 
two disorders; a sickness of loathing.... and a 
sickness of desire. She was sick for disgust, and 
sick FOR love. 

Sick OF disgust FOR her husband. 

Sick OF lave for her gallant. ' 

Sick FOR disgust of her husband. 

Sick for hue of her gallant. 

Her disgust tyas the offspring of her husbahd, 
proceeded from her husband, was begotten upon her 
by her husband. Her gallant was the cause of her 
|oye. 

(y) Wycherley’s. Country wife. 

Pp 
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I think I. have clearly expressed the .meaning of 
her declaration. And I have been purposely tauto* 
logous, that by my indifferent applicaticm of the 
two words OF and foe. ...both to her disgust and 
to her love, the smallest appearance of opposidon 
between these prepositions might be done away^ 
.....Indeed, the differoice between them (thus 
considered J appears to be so small, that the author, 
if it had pleased him, might have used of, where 
he has put foe : and that he might so have done, 
the foUowing is a proof. 

“ Marian. Come, Avfiie, you’ll go with us,” 

“ Amie. I am not well.” 

Uonel. She’s sick of the yong shep’ard that 
“ bekist her.”{*) 

In the same manner we may, with equal proprier 
ty, say...,“ we are sick of hunger.”.... or y “ we 
“ are sick foe hunger.” And in both cases we 
shall have expressed precisely the same thing. . 

B, 

*Tis certainly so in practice : but is that practice 
justifiable? For the words still seem to me to have 
a very different import. Do you. mean to say that 
the words of and foe are synonymous. 

H. 

Very far from it : I believe they differ as widely 
as CAUSE and coNSEquENCE. I imagine the 
%vord FOE (whether denominated preposition, con·, 
junction, or adverb ^ to be a noun, and to have always 
one and the same single signification, viz. cause, 
tmd nothing else. Though Greenwood attributes 

(*) Sad Shepherd, act I, sc. 6. 
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to it e^ktten^ and S. Johnson forty~six different 
meamngs : for which Greenwood cites above forty, 
aid Johnson above two hundred instances: but, 
with a little attenticm to their instances, you will 
easily perceive, that they usually attribute to the 
preposition the meaning of some other words in the 
sentence. 

Junius (chang^g p into f, and by metathesis of 
the letter a) derives for from the Greek flrj». 
Skinner from the Latin pro. But I believe it to be 
no other than the Gothic substantive 

CAUSE. 

I imagine also that of (in the Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon ΛΙ: and Ap) is a fragment of the Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon posteritas, &c. Apopa, 

proles, &c.(*) That it is a noun substantive, and 
means always consequence, offspring, successor, foU 
lower, &c. 

And I think it not unworthy of remark, that 
whilst the old patronymical termination of our 
northern ancestors was son, the Sclavonic and 
Russian patronymic was of. Thus whom the 
English and Swedes named Peterson, the Russians - 
called Peterhof. And as a polite foreign a&ctation 
afterwards induced some of our ancestors to assume 
fls or fitz (i. e. fils or fiUus J instead of son ; so the 
Russian affectation in more modem times changed 

(*) Of. a, {J}. abs. de a. s. op. d. aff. b. af. Goth. AY*· 

" Exprimunt Gr. airo, ab. de : pracsertim cum tun ante vocabulura 
" ab adspiratione incipiens, fiat αφ.” Jumvs. 

Minshew and Skinner derive or from the Latin ab, and that 
from the Greek axe. 
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OF to vitch (i. e. fitz, fik, or fitius)· and Peterhqf 
became Pitravitch or Petrcnmtz.i^) 

So M. de Brosses (tom. 2. p. 295.) observes of 
the Romans... Remarquons sur les noms propres 
“ des fiimilles Romaines qu’il n’y en a pas un seul 
qui ne soit terminS en ius ; desinence, fort sem- 
“ blable a 1’ νίος des Grecs, e’est i dire filius(f).^* 

B. 

Stop, stop, sir : not so hasty, 1 beseech you ! 
Let us leave the Swedes, and the Russians, and 


(*>) The relative preposition in the Ibemo Celtic furnishes n 
corroborative illustration of this theory. O in the Celtic signi- 
fies of^ /romy offsprings successors folltmery &c. In the theory* 
of names the analogy is equally striking. Names with the 
prefixture O’ as O’Brien, are considered as deriving ofy fronts 
or succeedingy or the offspring of the family or stock of 
Brien ; those with the prefixture Macy as Mac Mahony are con- 
sidered as deriving from an individtml of the name of Mahon, 
The edmparative analogy is curious.· 

Swe^sh, . . . Walter-sow, 

English, Walter^ow, 

Norman, . . . />Vz-Walter, 

Russian, Walter-wVc//, 

Ibemo Celtic, ilihe-WALTER, 

Sclavonic, ...... WAtTER-Aq/J 

Russian, Walter^o^ 

Ibemo Celtic, . . O’ Walter, 

Welch, ./^•Walter, 


Fils, Filius, Fhz, 
^ Vitch, Vitz, Witz, 

Mac, Mack the 

son qf Walter, 


of, from, succeed- 
ing, offspring, de- 
I riving, following 
J ,..,tValter, 

Am. EdiI". 


(c) « Et quamvis nunc dierum habeant quidem ad Anglomm 
imitationem, familiarum nomina ; sunt tamen ea plerumque 
mere patronymica : sunt enim Price, Powel, Bowel, BoWen, 
“ Pugh, Parry, Penry, Prichard, Probert, Proger, &c. nihD 
“ aliud quam ap Rhys, ap Howel, ap Owen, ap Hugh, ap 
“ Harry, ap Henry, ajfi Richard, ap Robert, ap Roger, &c· 
« Ap, hoc est MAB, fiiius.** ' Wallisy preface. 
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tile Greeks, and the Romans, out of the question 
for .the present ; and' confine yourself, if you please, 
a» in the . beginning, you confined my enquiry, to 
the 'English only. Above two hundred instances, 
do you say, produced by Johnson as pro<^ at 

difierent meanings of this one prepo- 
sition F.oR, when Harris 'will not allow one single 
meaning to all the ^ prepositions in the world 
together ! md is it possMe that one and the same 
author, knowing this, should in the same short 
preface, and in the compass of a very few short 
pages, acknowledge the former to be the person 
“ best qualified to give a perfect grammar(^yy’* 
mid yet compliment the grammar of the latter, as 
the standard of accuracy, acuteness and perfec- 
tion (*) !. . 

H. 

Oh, my dear sir, the wise men of this world 
know full well that the family of the Blandishesi^ 
are universal favourites. Good breeding and policy 
direct tis to mention the living only with praise ; 
and if we do at any time hazard a censure, to let it 
foil only on the dead. 

B. 

Pray, which of those qualities dictated that 
remark ? 

(*1) See A Short Introduction to English Gram. Preface·, p. 6. 

(«) See id. p. 14. 

(0 See the Heiress, 'written by Gen. John Burgoyne, (one 
little morsel of false moral excepted) the most perfect and 
meritorious comedy, 'without exception, of any on our stage. 
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H. 

Neither : but a quality tvluch passes f<H* brutaHty 
and ill>nature : and which, in spite of hard blows 
and heavy burdens, would make me radier dmse 
in the scale of beings to exist a mastiff or a mule, 
than a monkey or a lapdog. But why have you 
overlooked my civility to Mr. Hairis ? Po you not 
perceive that by contending for only one meaning 
to the word fox, I am forty-hve times more 
eompUdsant to him than Jdmson is ? 

B. 

He loves every thing that is Greek, and no doubt 
therefisre will owe you many thanks for ttus Greek 

&VOUT Danaos dona ferentes But confirm it, 

if you please; and (if you can) streng^then your 
, doubtful etymology (which 1 think wants strengthen- 
ing) by extracting your single meaning of for, firom 
all Greenwood’s and Johnson’s numerous instances. 

H. 

That would be a tedious task; and, I trust, 
unnecessary ; and for that reason only 1 have not 
pursued the method you now propose, which all 
the other particles which I have before explmned. 
But as this manner of considering the prepositions, 
though many years familiar to me, is novel to you, 

I may perhaps suppose it to be easier and clearer 
than it may at first sight appear to others. I will 
risque therefore your impatience, whilst I explain 
one single instance under each separate meaning 
attributed to for. 

Greenwood says....“ the preposition for has a 
“ great many significations, and denotes chiefly for 
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I 

“· what purpose, end, or Use, or for whose ben^i or 
** damage any thing is done; Christ died for 
“ «ί,'” fi. e. cause MS', Of we being the cause of 
his dying. ] 

1. For serves to denote the end or ^ject which 
“ one proposes in' any action ; as....fo fight for the 
public good,** p. e. cause the public good; 
or, the public good being the cause of fighting.] 

“ 2. It' serves to mark the motive, the cause, the 
“ subject of any action; as..../6e does all things for 
“ the lave of virtue.** p. e. the love of virtue 
being the eaiise.'\ 

“ 3. It is used to mark the use for which a thing 
is done; 2 c&....Chelsey hospital was built for 
“ disabled soldiers.** p. e. disabled soldiers being 
the cause of its being built.] 

“ 4. It is used likewise to der 3 te profit, advantage, 

“ interest ; as.. ..I write for your satisfaction.** 
p. e. your satisfaction being the cause of my 
writing.] 

“ 5. It is used to denote for what a thing is 
proper, or not; as... .it is a good remedy for the 
fever. In which last example to cure is to be 
“ understood.” p. e. curing the fever being the 
cause that it is called a good remedy.] 

“6. This preposition is used to denote agreement 
“ or help : as.. ..the soldier fights for the king.** 
p. e. the king being the cause of his fighting.] 

“ 7. It is used to denote the convenience or incon- 
“ venience of a thing; as.. ..he is big enough for 
“ his age.** p. e. his age being the cause that he 
is big EtrouGH; or that his size answers our 
expectation.] 
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8. It is used to denote exchange or truckingy 
“ recompenccy retribution or reqtatal and payment ; 
“ 2&....he rewarded Mm for Ms good services.'*^ 
[i. e. his good services being the cause of reward.! 

“ Hither we may likewise refer these phrases, 
“ eye for eye,” &c· (]i. e. an eye (destroyed by 

malicious violence) being the cou^e of an eye taken 
from the convict in punishment.] 

“ 9. It is used to denote instead oJ\ in the place 
“ o/V as..,.Ivfill grind for Mm,” [i. e. he being 
the cause of my grinding.] 

“ Sometimes it serves to denote &■ mistake; as.... 
he speaks one word for another.” Q. e. another 
word being the cause of his speaking that word 
which he speaks·] 

“ 10. It is used to denote the distribution of 
“ things by proportion to several others; 2^....he 
sets dawn twelve acres for every man.” Q. e. 
every or each man being the cause of his sitting 
down twelve acres,] 

“ 11. It denotes the condition of persons y things 
“ and times; o&....he was a learned man for those 
“ times.” [i. e. the darkness or ignorance of those 
times being the cause why he may be considered 
as a learned man.] 

“ 12. It is likewise used to denote in the quality 
of; as....Λe suborned him tor a witness.” p, e. 
for that he might be a witness; Or, for to be a 

witness That he might be a witness; or to be 

a witness being the cause of his suborning him.] 

“ It signifies likewise as much as because of by 
reason of; as.. ..to punish a man for Ms crimes.” 

[i. e. his crimes being the cause of pimishment.] 
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“ It signifies as, or to be ; z&....he was sent for 
“ a pledge,^’’ [i. e, that he might be a pledge, or 
to be a pledge being the cause of his being sent.] 
During ; to denote the future time i as....A<? 
“ was chosen [to some office] for Λ /e.” [i. e. to 

continue in that office for life ; or for the con- 
tinuance of his life.... the continuance of his life 
I^eing the cause of the continuance of his office.] 

“ Concerning, about; as....cu for me,” [The 
sentence here is not compleat ; but it shall be 
explained amongst Johnson’s instances.] 

“ JSiotwithstanding : as, after having spoke of the 
“ faults of a man, we add, for all thaty he is an 
honest man.’’'' [i. e. though all that has been said 
may be the cause of thinking otherwise, yet he is 
an honest man.] 

S. Johnson says, “ for, preposition. 

“ 1. Because of. ..that which we for our un- 
“ viorthiness [i. e. our unworthiness the cause~\ are 
“ afraid to crave, our prayer is, that God for the 
“ worthiness of his Son [i. e. the worthiness of 
“ his son being the cause^ would notwithstanding 
“ vouchsafe to grant . ' 

‘‘ 2. With respect to^ with regard to ; as.... 

JLo^ some are vellomy and tl\e‘rest as good 

* » 

^ VOR άίΐ ids lordship, knon»Sy hut they are xoood'* 

[i. e. as far as ^l that his lordship knows in the 
cause of their being denominated go<^ or bad, the 
rest are as good.] 

“ 3. In this sense it has often before itj as.... 
“ As TOVL Maramaldus the general, they had no just 
“ cause to mislike him, being an old captain of great 
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experience. [i. e. as far as Maramaldus the 
general might be a cause of their discontent, they 

t· 

had no just cause to misUke him. 3 
** 4. In the character of ; as.... 

Sayf ΰ it fitting in t?da very fields 
“ Thi9 fields where frem my youth Pve been a cartCTf. 

I in thU field Bhoidd die for a deaerter.** 

[i. e. being a deserter, being the cause of my dying.] 

5. With resemblance of; as.... 

\ 

^ Forward he fiewy and fdtcfdng on hia heady 

a 

^ He gtdver^d with fdajeety and lay for dead^ 

[i. e. as if death, or his being dead, had been the 
came of his laying ; . or, he lay in that manner y in 
which death or being dead is the cause that persons 
so lay.] 

6. Considered ass in the place of; as..., 

“ Read all the firefacea qf Dryden : 

For thoae our critica much confide in : 

TThough merely writ atfirat for fiUing^ 

^ To raiae the volume^ a price a ahil&ngJ* 

fi. e. read, &c. the cause why you should read 
them, being, that our critics confide in them. 
Though to fill up and to raise the volume’s price 
was the cause that they were at first written.] 

“ 7. In advantage of: for the sake of; as..., 

^ ShaU I think the world was made for oney 
^ And men are bom for kingay aa beaata for men.'^ 

[i. e. shall I think that one man was the cause why the 
world was made ; that king^ are the cause why men 
were bom ; as men are the cause why there are 
beasts. 3 
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8. Cottducwe to; beneficial to; as....i/ is tor the 
general good of human society, and consequently 
of particular persons, to be true and just : and it is 
“ FOR men^s health to be temperate^'* [i. e. the 
general good, &c. b the cause why it is fit or a 
duty to be true and just : and men’s health b the 
came why it is fit or a duty to be temperate.^ 

** 9. With intention of going to a certain place ; 
o&....We saUed directly for Genoa,'*' [[i/ e. 
Genoa, or that we might go to Grenoa, being the 
cau^ of our sailing.^ 

10. In comparative respect; as .. ..for tmks 
** vnth Indian elephants he strove." Q. e. he con> 
tended for a superiority over the elephants ; tusks, 
or the claim of a superiority in point of tusks, being 
^he came of the striving or. contention.] 

** 11. In proportion to; as...,ds he could see 
** clear, for those dmes, through superstition, so he 
** would be blinded, vow and then, by human policy,'*'* 
[]i. e. the darkness, or ignorance, or bigotry of 
those times being the came, why even such sight, 
as he then had, may be called .or reckoned clear.] 

12. With appropriation to; 2 ts.... shadow will 
<< serve for summer. Prick him: koR we have a 
*·* number of shadows to. fill up the mmter-book." 
£i. e. summer b the cause why shadow will serve, 
i. e. will do ; or will be prqper to be taken. Frick 
him : the cause (why 1 will have him pricked, or 
set down) b, that we have many shadows to fill up 
the muster*book.] 

13. After O, an expression of desire; as 

0 ! FOR a rmi8e*qffirei tha( vftnUd tuccnii 
« T7te brightest heaven of invention** 
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[i. e. O ! I wish f or a muse of fire, &c. i. 6. a 
muse of fire being the cause of my wishing.] 

“ 14. In account of; in solution of; os... .thus 
“ much FOR the beginning and progress of the 
“ deluge.’’’* [i. e. the beginning and progress of 
the deluge is the cause of thus much, or of that 
which I have written.] N. B. An obsolete and 
aukward method of signifying to the reader, that 
the subject mentioned shall not be the cause of 
writing any more. It is a favourite phrase with 
Mr. Harris, repeated perpetually with a disgusting 
and pedantic affection, in imitation of the Greek 
philosophers ; but has cerbdnly passed upon some 
persons, as “ elegance of methody as beautify tastCy 
^6. fine writing. 

“ 15. Inducing to as a motive; as....^Aere is a 
“ natural, immutable y and eternal reason for that 
“ which we call virtue ; and against that which we 
“ call vice.” [Or, that which we call virtue, wc 
call virtue for a natural, eternal, and immutable 
reason, i. e. a natural, eternal, and immutable 

reason being the cause of our so calling it Or, 

there is a natural, eternal, and immutable reason 
the cause -ΟΪ that which we call virtue.] 

“ 16. In expectation of; as....Ae must be back 
“ again by one and twenty y to marry and propagate: 
“ the father cannot stay any longer for the portion, 
“ Mor the mother for c new set of babies to 'play 
“ with.” [i. e. the portion being the cause why 
the fatlier cannot stay any longer : a new set of 
babies to play with being the cause why the mother 
cannot stay longer.] 
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** 17. Noting pcnaer or possibiUty : as....ron a 
holy person to be humble; for one, whom all men 
esteem a saint, to fear lest himself become a devil, 
“ is as hard as for a prince to submit himself to be 
guided by iMiors,” (]i. e. to be humble is hard or 
difficult because, or the cause being, he is a holy 
person: to fear lest himself become a devil is 
difficult because, or, the came being, he is one 
whom all men esteem a saint : to submit himself to 
be glided by tutors is difficult became, or, the 
came being, he is a prince : and all these things 
are equally difficult. 3 

“ 18. dependence ; 2 &...,the colours ofout- 

‘ ‘ wtcrd objects, brought into a darkened room, depend 
“for their visibility upon the dimness of the light 
they are beheld by.'*'* p. e. depend upon the 
dimness of the light as the cause of their visibility. 3 
“ 19. In prevention of, for fear of; as.... 

Com bdv^ had down^ any way ye allow^ 

ψ> 

Should wither a» needeth for burning in MowP 

[i. e. burning in Mow, the came why it needeth 
to wither. 

^ Andj FOR the time shall not seem tedious^ 

“ Pll tell thee what befell me on a dayif)^ 

£i. e. the came of my telling thee, is, that the timfc 
may not seem tedious.] 

f 

(0 So Chaucer, 

“ Tliis dronken myller hath ytolde us here 
“ Howe that begyled was a carpentere 
‘‘ Perauenture in skome, for I am one.” 

Renews firoLfoL 15, pag, 2, coL 1. 
For they seemed philosophers, they weren pursued to the 
^ dethe and slayne.” Boecius^ boke \^foL 221, pag, 1, col, 1. 
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“ 20. In remedy of ; ^....sometimes hot, sometimes 
cold thmgs are good for the tooth-ach.” £i. e. 
their curii^ the tooth-ach the cause of their beings 
called 3 

“ 21. In exchange Jhr ; o&....he made cormderable 
“ progress in the study of the law, before he quieted 
“ that profession for this of poetry y [i. e. the 
profession of poetry, the cause of his quitting the 
profession of the law. 3 

“ 22. In the place of, instead of; as.. ..to make 
“ him copious is to alter his character ; and to translate 
** Hm line for line is impossible.'*'* Q. e. line cause 
of line, or, each line of the original being the cause - 
of each line of the translation . 3 

“ 23. In supply of, to serve in the place of; as.... 
t* most of our ingenious young men take up some 
“ cried-up English poet for their model.** p. e. to- 
be their model tire cause of taking him. 3 

“ 24. Through a certain duration ; as.... 

“ SiTice Mr^d for life thy servile muse must 
“ Buccessiroe conquests and a glorious king,** 

Π. e. the continuance of your life the cause of the 
continuance of your hire .3 

“ 25. In search of, in quest of; as.. ..some of the 
philosophers have run so far back for arguments 
“ of comfort against pain, as to doubt •whether there 
“ xvere any such thing.** [i. e. arguments of com- 
fort against pain the cause of running so &r,back .3 
“ 26. According to ; as....chymists have not been 
able, for aught is vulgarly hwum, by fire alone , 

- to separate true sulphur from antimony.** [i. e.. 
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any thihg which is vulgarly known, bemg the cattse 
of abili^, or of their being supposed to be able .3 

** 27. Nothing a state of fitness or readiness; as...,. 
** nay if you be qn undertaker^ I am roa yoa.” 
Q. e. I am an undertaker, an adversaiy, a fighter, 
FOR you ; or, I will undertake you ; i. e. you 
the cause of my being an undertaker, &C .3 

“ 28. In hope of, for the sake of, noting the final 
cause; as.... scholars are fhigal of their words, and 
not willing to let any go for ornament, if they 
“ wiU not serve for use.*’ [i. e. ornament the 
cause ; use the cause.~\ 

“ 29. Of tendency to, towards; as... .it were more 
FOR his honour to raise the siege, then to spend so 
** many good men in the winning of it by force.” 
£i. e. his honour the cause why it were more «r- 
pedient, fitting, proper, &c. to raise the siege, 

“ 30. In favour qf, on the part of, on the side of; 
“ as....;V becomes me rwt to draw my pen in the 
“ defence qf a bad cause, when I have so often 
“ drawn it for a good one.” [i. e. a good one 
being the cause of drawing it. 3 

31. Nothing accommodation, or adaptation : as..., 
** Persia is commodionsly situated for trade both by 
“ sea and land.” £i. e. trade the cause of its being 
said to be commodiously situated. 3 

“ 32. With intention of; as.... 

‘‘ find by that justice hast removed the cause 
“ Of those rude temfiests^ which^ for rapine setitj 
‘‘ Too oft alas mvolv^d the irmocentl* 

[L e. rapine the cause of their being sent. 3 
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** 33. Becoming, belonging to ; as.... 

« It were not for your gtdetj nor your goodj 
^ Mr FOR my Tnanhoody honesty and wiadom^ 

^ To let you know my thoughts.** 

% 

f i. e. your quiet is a cause, your good is a cause, 
my manhood, my honesty, my wisdom, each is a 
cause, why it is not fit or proper to let you kno^v* 
my thoughts. 3 

“ 34. Notwithstanding; as.... probability supposes 
“ that a thing may, or may not be so, for any thing 
“ that yet is certainly determined on either side.^* 
[i. e. any thing yet determined being the cause of 
concluding. 3 

“ 35. For all. Notwitlutanding ; as.. ..for 
“ ALL his exact plot, dorm was he cast from allhis 
“ greatness.'’ [i. e. his exact plot being, all of 
it, a cause to expect otherwise ; yet he was cast 

down .3 

“ 36. To the use of, to be used in ; as.... 

‘‘ The oak for nothing ill; 

^ The Oder good for tvngs ; the fiofilar for the mill** 

fi. e, not any thing the cause why the oak should be 
pronounced bad; twigs the cause why the osier 
should be called good ; the mill the cause why the 
poplar should be esteemed useful. 3 

“ 37. In consequence of; as.. ..for love they force 
“ through tfuckets of the wood.*’ [i. e. love the 
cause.'] 

“ 38. In recompense of; as.... 

^ JSTow f^r so many glorious actions done 
“ Fqr fieace at homey and for the pubHc wealthy 
, ‘‘ I mean to crown a bowl to Casar*s health : 

^ Besides in gratitude for such high mattersy 
Know I have i>Qw*d two hundred Gladiatorsl* 
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[i. e. I mean to crown a bowl to Cassar’s health, 
the eattte.,..so many glorious actions; the cause.... 
peace at home ; the cause.. ..Hat public weal. 
Besides, 1 have in gratitude vowed two hundred 
gladiators, ....such high matters being the cause of 
my gp:atitude.3 

“ 39. In proportion to ; 7&....he is not very tatt, 
** yet FOR his years he^s tall.'*'* £i. e. his years the 

cause why he may be esteemed tall.} 

“ 40. By means of; by interposition of; as.... 
“ moral considerations can no way move the sensible 
“ appetite were it not for the will.''* [i. e. were 
not the will the cause.~\ 

“ 41. In regard of; in preservation of; as..../ 
“ cannot for my life." [i. e. my life being the 
cause ; or, to save my life being the cause why I 
should do it : i. e. though my life were at stake.^ 

“ 42. For to: as..../ come for to see you.'** 
[i. e. to see you being the cause of my coming. J 

Λ large fmterity 

^ U/i to your happy palaces may momty 
“ Of bleaaed aainta for to increaae the count** " 

^i. e. to increase the number being the cause of 
. their mounting.] 

For: conjunction^*) ; as.... 

« 

^ Hearu*n doth with ua aa we with torches deal^ 

M)t light them for themaelvea : for if our virtues 
^ Did not go forth of ua^ *twere dll alike 
^ Aa if we had them not** 

(8) So the French correspondent conjunction ,car (by old 
French authors written qiihar) is no other than qud re, or, quo 
(i. e. Kam) ea re. 
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[i. e. themselves not being the cause of Ughtin g 
them. If our virtues did not go fisrth of us, ’twere 
sU alike as if we had them not : that is die cause 
why heaven doth deal .with us, as we deal with 

torches. 3 

“ 2. Because ; on this account that; άοϊώί 

** not but great troops ινομίά be ready to run ; yet 
‘f roR that the worst men are most ready to mavcy 
** I would wifh them chosen by discretion of wise 

^ Qu and c, (says Laurenbergius) communionem habuere 
^ apud andquosy ut ar^iua^ oquulusj pro arcus, oculus. Prise. 
^ ^cissim aniicus^ ecuhiSj pro andquus, equulus, andqui libii· 
" Cum & guum^ cid & qui. Terendus Andria : Qtd mUd exftur· 
^ gandus eatj pro cuk i annotat Donatus. Querquera febrisy 
‘‘ Lucilius ; Qucrcera^ Gellius lib. 20, Cqtidicy non quotidicy 
scribunt Quindl. & Victorinus. Stercilimuniy pro sterquilinio 
^ habent libii veteres Catonis de R. R. & Terendus Phonnione : 
^ Inaece & inaeque, Ennius, Livius, Cato : ut disputat Gellius 
^.]ib. 1.8* cap. 19. Hujuace & hujuagucy promiscue olim scri- 
^ bebant. Hinc Jbrtuna hujuace diei^ apud Plinium, lib. 
^ 34. &, fortuna hujusque^ c&W, apud Ciceronem, lib. 2. de 
‘‘ le^bus. Et victqy de regionibus urbis : vie us. huju^ue.. 
DiEi. FORT. JED. Lex vetus aedificii : dies operis k. novemb. 

PRIMEIS DIES PE^YVN. PARS DIMIDIA DABITUR VBI PRJEDIA 

. ■ < / 

^ SATIS SVBSIGNATA ERUNT. AlTERA PARS DIMIDIA SOLVETUR 
^ OPERE PERFECTO PROBATO qUE.” 

Of which innumerable other instances might also be given. 
And the Latins in cutting off the e at the end of only fol- 
lowed the example of the -Greeks, who did the same by Yim (as 
should have been mendpned before in the note to pagq 76.) 
Thus in Sappho’s ode to Venus, 

Hpg 0r7i ^ Td λ or*Jt 

Atvpa jutAoi/tu. 

# · * 

K’ 0r7i y’ gpiM f /Μλιν γιψίτβψρ 

At JV μ^ι φ$λΗ ΤΛχηως ψίλητΗ 

JC orji Λίλίνης. . 
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men,*’ [i. e. the worst men are the most ready 
to move. That is the cause why I would wish 
them (not the worst men, but the troops) chosen 
by discretion of wise men.] 

“ 3. For as much; in regatd that ; in considera- 
** tion of; as .. ..for as much as the thirst is intolera- 
** ble·, the patient may be indulged the free use 
** of Spauf water.” [i. e. as much as the thirst is 
intolerable, is the cause why the patient may be 
indulged] 

“ 4. For why. Because ; for this reason thatt 
“ as, Solyman had three hundred field pieces, that a 
“ camel might well carry one of them, being taken 
*^from the carriage : for why, Solyman purposing 
to draw the emperor unto battle, had brought no 
greater pieces of battery with him.” [i. e. the 
cause, that.] 

B. 

For, is not yet your own, however hard you 
have strugged for it : for, besides Greenwood and 
S. Johnson, you have still three others to contend 
with. Wilkins assigns tmo meanings to for. He 
says, it denotes.... “ the efiicient or final cause, and 
“ adjtwancy or agreement with.” 

Lowth asserts that....‘< for, in its primary sense, 
is loco alterius, in the stead or place of another.” 
And he therefore censures Swift for saying...» 

accused the ministers for betraying the Dutch.” 
And Dryden for saying....“ You accuse Ovid for 
“ luxuriancy of verse.” Where, i^ead pf for,. 
“ he says of should be written. f 
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And Mr. Tyrwlut, in his Glossary, $ays<..4 

FOB. prep. Sax. sometimes sign^es against.’^ 

Of udiich he ^ves three instances. 

“ He didde next his white lere 
^ Of cloth of lake fin and clere 
A breche and eke a sherte 
“ And next his shert an haketon 
And over that an habergeon 
Fou percing of his herte.” 

Mr. TjTwhit says,....‘‘ against, or to prevent 
‘‘ piercing.’’ 

^ Therefore for stealing of the rose 
“ I rede her nat the yate unclose.” 

Mr. T. says.·..*^ against stealing.’· 

I ^ Some shall sow the sacke 
“ For sheding of the wheate.” 

Mr. T. says....‘^ to prevent shedding.” 

H. 

As Wilkins has produced no instances^ he has 

given me nothing to take hold of. And let any 

* 

ingenuity try whether it can, with anV colour of 
% 

plausibility, apply Dr. Lowth’s meaning of loco 
■ 'altenuSf or any other single meaning (except cause J 
to the instances I have already explained. His 
corrections of Swift and of Dryden, are both mis- 
placed. For the meaning of these passages, is...... 

Betraying the Diuch ? ^ 

^ ^ . > Cause of the accusation. 

Luxuriancy af verse i 

So also in Mr. T3nwhit’s instances, though their 
construction is aukward ^d faulty, and now out 
of use, yet is the meaning of for equally conspi- 
cuous. The cause of putting on the Habergeon, 
of the advice not to open the gate, of sowing the 
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s^k.... being reE^ectively....that die heart might 
not be pierced, that the rose might not be stolen, 
that the wheat might not be shed. . 

B. 

I will trouble you with only one instance of my 
own. How do you account for this sentence?.... 
“ To the disgrace of common sense and common 
“ honesty, after a long debate concerning the BohiUas, 
“ anew writ was mooed pok for old Sarum: and 
“ every orator was tongue-tied. Although it is as 
“ much the duty of the house of commons to pxamine 
“ the claim of representation, as of the other house to 
“ examine the claim of peerage.'''' Is the repetition 
of FOR tautologous, or only aukward? 

H. 

Only aukward. For here are two causes mem 
tioned. The cause of the writ, and the cause of 
the motion. By a small transposition of the words 
you may remove the aukwardness and perceive the 

signification of the phrase A motion was made 

“ FOR a new writ for old Sarum.'"' [i. e. a new" 
writ....ce«ie of the motion. Old Sarum, or a 
vacancy at Old Sarum,.... cat/re of the writ.] And 
you will perceive that foA may be repeated in a 
sentence as often as you mean to indicate a cause : 
and never else. As, A motion was made vosi an 

“ order for a writ for the election of a burgess 
“ FOR to serve in parliament for the borough of 

Old Sarum."" 

1. An order.... cause of the motion. 

2. A writ.... cause of the order, 

3. Election of a burgess...^cau§e of the ητίί. 
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grammar even for the most barbarous langiuges : 
and the savages may possibly have as compleat a 
syntax as ourselves. Have you considered what 
he says upon that subject, vol. I. book 3. of his 
Ori^ and Progress of Language(') ? 

(>) ^ The last thing I proposed to consider was, the expres· 
" sdon of the reloHmt or connexion of things, and of the words 
M expresding them : which makes what we call ayntaxj and. is 
^ the principal part of the grammatical art.” 

^ Now let ever so many words be thrown together, of tlie 
" most clear and determinate meaning, yet if they are not 
^ some way connected, they will never make discourse, nor 
form so much as a single proposition. This connexion of 
^ the parts of speech in languages of art, is either by separate 
^ words, such as prepositions and conjunctions, or by cases, 
^ genders, and numbers, in nouns, &c. But in less perfect 
^ languages the most of them are denoted by separate words. 

^ Now as every kind of relation is a fture idea of Intel- 
lecty which never can be afiprehended by eense^ and as some 
“ of those relations, particularly such ‘ of them as are cx- 
pressed by cases, are very abstract and metaphysical, it is 
^ not to be expected that savages should have any separate 
^ and distinct idea of those relations. They will therefore not 
“ express them by separate words, or by the wiation of the 
^ same word, but will throw them into the lump with the 
» tilings tliemselves. This will make their syntax wretchedly 
" imperfect. There are only three barbarous languages, so for 
as I know, of which we have any particular account published 
^ that can be depended upon. The Huron, the Galibi, and the 
Caribbee ; of which we have dictionaries and grammars *also, 
“ 90 far as it is fioesible to make a grammar qf them^ With Inspect 
^to syntax, the Hurons appear to hwcnone at all: for they 
have not firefiositiono or conjunctions. They have no genders, 
numliers, or cases, for their nouns ; nor moods for their verbs. 
‘‘ In short they have not, so far as 1 can discover, any way of 
Λ connecting together the words of their discourse. Those 
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H. 

I could sooner believe with lord Monboddo, 
that there are men with tails like cats, as long as 
his lordship pleases(^) ; and conclude \vith him, 

savages therefore, though they have invented words, use them 
^ as our children do when they begin to speak, without connect- 
“ ing them together : from which we may infer, that syntax, 
which completes the work of language, comes last in the 
order of invention, and perhaps is the most difficult part of 
<< language. It would seem however, that persons may make 
themselves understood without syntax. And there can be no 
^ doubt but that the fiogiiion of the word will commonly deter- 
“ mine what other word in the sentence it is connected witli.” 

(3) As his lordship (vol. 1, page 238) seems to wish for 
farther authorities for human tails, especially of any tolerable 
length, 1 can help 1^ to a tail of a foot long, if that will be of 
any service. 

^ Avant que d’avoir νύ cette ile, j’avois souvent oiiy dire qu’il 
^ y avoit des hommes a longues queiies commes les betes ; 
^ mais je nVois januds pu le croire, & je pensois la chose si 
^ 0loign6e de notre nature, que j’y eus encore de la peine, lorsque 
<< mes sens m’oterent tout lieu d’en douter par une aventure 
assize bizarre, Les habitans de Formosa etant accoutumez a 
^ nous voir, nous en usions ensemble avec assez de confiance 
^ pour ne rien craindre de part ni d’autre ; ainsi quoy qu’ 6tran- 
^ gers nous nous croyons en seurete, & marchions souvent sans 
escorte, lorsque I’experience nous fit connoitre que c*etoit trop 
^ nous hazarder, Un jour quelques uns de nos gens se prome- 
** nant ensemble, un de nos ministres, qui etoit dela compagnie, 
s’en eloigna d’un jet de pierre pour quelques besoins naturels ; 
les autres cependant marchoient tod jours fort attentifs a un 
^ recit qu’on leur faisoit ; quand U fut hni ils se souvinrent que 
^ le ministre ne revenoit point, ils Tattendirent quelque temps ; 
apres quoy las d’attendre, ils allerent vers Je lieu ou ils crurent 
qu’il devoit etre : Ils le trouverent mais sans vie, & le triste 
6tat od U ^toit fit bien connoitre qu’il n’avoit pas ^ngui long- 
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from the authority of Ms fatmshed friend, that 
human flesh (even to those who are not famished ) 

" temps. Pendant que les uns le gardoient, les autres allerent 
^ de divers cotez pour decouvrir le meurtrier ; ils n’allerentpas 
“ loin sans trouver un homme^ qui se voyant serr6 par les notre^ 
" ecumoit, hurloit, & faisoit comprendre qu^il feroit repentir le 
^ premier qui Tapprocheroit. Ses manieres desesper^es firent 
^ d’abord quelqu* impresdon ; mais eniin la frayeiir ceda^ on 
^ prit ce miserable qui avoiia qu’il avoit tu6 le ministre, mais 
^ on ne put s^avoir pourquoy. Cornine le crime 6toit atrocei 
& que nmpunit6 pouvoit avoir de facheuses suites, on le 
condamn'a a £tre brul6. II fut attach^ ^ un poteau ού il 
• demeura quelques heures av^t Texecution ; ce fut alors que 
je vis ce que jusquesla je n’avois pu croire ; sa queue etoit 
^ longue de plus d’urfpied toute couVerte d’iin poil rotix, & fort 
^ semblable S celle d’un boeuf. Qiiand il ^t que les spectateurs 
6tbient surpris de voir efi lui ce qu*ils n’avoit'pbiht, il leur dit 
que ce defaut, si e’en etoit un, venoit du climat, puisque tous 
^ ceux de la partie ineridionMe de cette lie dont il €toit^ en 
avoient comme lui.*^ ^ * 

" ” ^ Vtjfyages 'de Jean, Strays^ An, 1^50, tom, 1, chap, x. 

The meek, ‘modest, sincere, disinterested, and amiable doctor 
Horsley, tonn bishop of Rochester, could have fuinished the 
other lord with an authority for tails nearer home, in his own 
inetropolitaii dty Exhujusmbdi vocibus, fuenimt iniprobi 
^ nonnulli, quibus visa est occulta voluntas regis esse, ut Thomas 
^ e medio tolleretiir; qui propterea velut hbstis regis habitus^ 
“jam turn ciepit sic vulgo negBgi, contemni ac in odio esse, ut 
“ cum venisset aliquando Strodum,^ qui viens situs ^st ad 
“ Medveiam ’Humen^ quod flumen Rocestriam alluit, ejus loci 
“ accolse cupidi' bonum patrem it'a despectum ignominia aliqua 
“ afiiciendi, non dubitarint amputare*· caudam ^ equi qtiem' ille 
“ equitarei; seipsos jperpetuo pinbro obligantes: nam postea, 
nutu dei, ita accidit, ut omnes ex eo hoihinum genere, qui id 
facinus fefcisseht, nati sint iilstar brutorum animalium caudati.’’ 
As this change of shape may afford a good additional reason 
why such fellows should have “ nothing to do with the laws, buf 
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is the sweetest of all viands to the human taste^ 
than admit that every kind of relation is a pure 

“ to obey them,”(^) the bishop perhaps will advise to sink what 
Polydore kindly adds in conclusion,. Sed eain&mi» nota jam 
^ pridem una cUm gente ilia eorum hominum, qpi peccarint^ 
^ deleta est.** Polyd. Virg^^ Urb, Angl, Hist, fad, 3 IS. 

^ But who considers right will find indeed, 

^ *Tis Holy island parts us, not the Tweed. 

Nothing but clergy could us two seclude j 
“ No Scotch was ever like a bishop’s feud. 

^ All' Litaiiys in this have wanted fidth, 

• There’s r\o.„.dettver us from a bishofi^s wratfu^ 

Never shall Calvin pardon’d be for sales ; 

^ Never, for Burnet’s sake, the Lauderdales ; 

^ For Becket’s sake Kent always shall have tales.^ 

T!be loyal Scotty by A, Marvell., 

^ lohan Capgrave and Alexander of Esseby sayth, that for 
“ castynge of fyshe tayles at thys Augustyne, Dorsett Shyre 
menne hadde tayles ever after. But Polydorus applieth it 
unto Kentish men at Stroud by Rochester, for cuttinge of 
<< Thomas Becket’s horses tail. Thus hath England in all other 
“ land a perpetual infamy of tayles by theyr wrytten legendes of 
^lyes, yet can they not well tell, where to bestowe them 

* truely.” Pag. 37. 

And again, pag. 98. The spirituall sodomites in the 
legendcfs of their sanctified sorcers have diffamed the English 
posterity with tails, as I have shewed afore. That an Englysh- 
^ man now cannot travayle in an other land, by way of marchandy se 
^ or any other honest occupyinge, but it is most contumeliously 
thrown in his tethe, that al Englishmen have tailes. ' That 
^ uncomly no^ and report have the nation gotten, without re- 
^ cover, by these laisy and idle lubbers the monkes and piiestes, 
** which could find no matters to advance their canonised gains 
“ by, or their saintes as they call them, but manifest lies and 

* knaveries.” lohan Bale^ Actes of English Votaries. 

(i) Dr. Horsley, bishop of Rochester, in a speech in the English 
house of peers used this arbitrary expression. ** The people have 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey thom.” 
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“ idea of intellect·, which never can be apprehended 
‘‘ by seme ; iuid that those particularly which are 
. “ expressed by cases, are more abstract and me- 
“ taphysical than the others.” 

But his lordship and his fautors will do well to 
contend stoutly and obstinately for their doctrine 
of language, for they are menaced with a greater 
danger than they will at first apprehend : for if they 
^ve up their doctrine of language, they will not be 
able to make even a battle for their metaphysics : 
the very term metaphysic being nonsense ; and all 
. the systems of it, and controversies concerning it, 
that are or have been in the world, being founded 
on the grossest ignorance of words and of the nature 
of speech. 

% 

As far as relates to prepositiom arid conjunctions, 
on which (he says) syntax depends, the printnpal 
' and most difficult part (as he c^ls it) of the gram- 
matical art, and which (according to him) is the 
last in order of irwention, and compleats the work of 
language : as far as relates to these prepositions 
and conjunctions, 1 hope it is by this time pretty 
evident that, instead of invention, the classes of them 
spring from corruption ; and that, in this respect, 
the savage languages are upon an equal footing \vith 
the languages (as they are called) of art, except 
that the former are less corrupted : and ^lat savages 
have not oidy as separate and distinct ideas of 
those relations as we have, but that they have this 
advantage over us (an advantage in point of intel- 
ligibility, though it is a disadvantage in point of 
brevity) that they also express them separately and 
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distinctly» For our prepontiom and conjunctions y 
Hire the language of the savins, are merely....** so . 
** many wmds of the most clear and determinate 
** meaning throAvn together,” or, (as he afterwards 
strangely expresses it)....** thrown into the lump 
** xmth the things themselvesC*).” 

What lord Monboddo has delivered concerning syntax, 
he has taken, in his own clumsy way, from the following errone- 
ous article of M. de Drosses.... 147. Fabrique dea Syntaxes 
barharea.»,.^ Danis son origine, elle n’a d’abord eu qu^un amas 
« ccmfus de signes 6pars appliqu6s selon le besc^ aux objets a 
mesure qu’on les d6couvroit Peu a peu la necessity de £am 
connoitre les circonstances des idees jointes aux circonstances 
des objets, & de les rendre dans I’ordre ού Tesprit les place, a, 
<< par une logique naturelle, commenc6 de fixer la veritable 
signification des mots, leur liaison, leur regime, leurs deriva- 
« done. Par Pusage re^u k inv6t^r6, les toumures habituelles 
^ sont devenuee les pr6ceptes de Fart bons ou mauvais, c’est k 
^ dire bien ou mal &its selon le plus ou le moms de logique qui 
« y a preside ; k comme les peuples barbares n’en ont gueres» 
aussi leurs langues sont elles souvent pauvres & mal con- 
^ struites: mais a mesure que le peuple se police, on voit 
^ mieux Fabus des usages, & la syntaxe s^6pure par de meil- 
^ leures habitudes qui deviennont de nouveaux preceptes. Je 
n’en die pas davantage sur Festablissement des syntaxes ; Sc 
meme si j’y reviens dans la suite, ce ne sera qu’en peu de 
mots. C^eat une matiere immense dans ses details, qui deman- 
« deroit un livre entier pour la suivre dans toutes les operations 

* mechaniques du concept, qui en general la rendent necessairc 
en consequence de la fabrique du sens inteneur, mais tres 

* arbitraire dans ses petits details, par le nombre infini de routes 
^ longues ou courtes, droites ou toytues, bonnes ou mauvaises, 
“ que Fon peut prendre pour parvenir au meme but. Au surplus 
“ toutes ces routes bien ou mal faites servent egalement dans 
‘‘ Fusage lorsqu’elles sont une foia frayees & connues.” This 
matiere immenscy as M. dc Drosses imagines it, is in truth a very 
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B. 

Well, sir, after this tedious investigati<m of fob^ 
(one half of which 1 think might have been spared) 
* let us now, if you please, pause for a moment, and 
condder the ground which we have beaten. The 
prepositions if, unless, but, without, since, 
you had before explained amongst the conjunctions· 
To these you have now added the prepositions 

WITH, SANS, THBOUGH, FROM, TO, WHILE, TILL, 

OF and FOR. Though we have spent much time, 
we have made but little progress, compared with 
what still remains to be done : at least if our lan- 
guage is as fertile in prepositions as BufEer supposee' 
the French to be. 

H. 

I rather think we have made great progress. 
And, if you have nothing to object to my deriva- 
tions and explanations, I must consider the battle 
as already won. For I am not here writing a 
dictionary f which yet ought to be donCy and of a 
very different kind indeed from any thing ever yet 
attempted any where J, but only laying a foundation, 
for a new theory of language. However, though 
the remaining prepositions are numerous, the greater 
part require but little, and many of them no ex- 
planation. 


£Τ· 

By (in the Anglo-Saxon written Bi, Be, Bij) is 
the imperative By?, of the Anglo-Saxon verb Beon, 

simple business. The whole of cultivated languages, as well a? 
of those we call barbarous, is merely “ un amas de eignea efiar» 
* afifiBquia aelou le ieaoin mix objeta.” 
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to be. And our ancestors wrote it indifferently 
■either bs or by, DamvUle bb right ought to 
<< have the leading of the army, but, BTcause thei 
** be cosen germans to the admirall, thei be mis- » 
trusted.” 1568. See Lodge's Illustrations, yol. 2: 

* * pag. 9. This preposition is frequently, but not 
always, used with an ^breviation of construction. 
Subauditur, instrument^ cause^ ^fntt &c. Whence 
the meaning of the omitted word has often been 
improperly attributed to by. fFith (when it is the 
imperative of yyp^San). is used indifferently for byi^ 
(when it is the imperarive of Beon) and with the 
same subauditur and imputed meamng: as....“ he 
“ was slain by a swordy or, he was slain with a 
** sroord.'\...‘* Kertwalcus was warreyd with the 
“ king of Britons." Wallis, confounding together 
-the imperative of wyjiSan with the imperative of 
νιψΛΗ, says....“ WITH indicat instrumtntum^ ut 
Latihoruin ablativus instrumenti ; atque etiam 
concomitantiam, ut latinprum cum·" 

^ . ■ i ; · · 

I 

(0 In compound prepodtions also, the Anglo-Saxon uses 
indifferently either ρΛ or Be ; as^ 


wi^-apcan 

Be-xpcan 

wi^-popan 

Be-popan 

wi^-jeonban 

Be-jeonban 

wib-innan 

Be-innan 

wib-neoban 

Be-neobaii 

wib-upan 

Be-upan 

wib-ucan 

Be-ucan 

wib-hmban 

1 

Be-hmban 


though the modem English has given the preference to Be : 
having retained only two of the above prepositions commencing 
with ρΛ, and dipped only two commencing with Be. 
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Br was also fonn^y used (and not improperly 
nor with a different meaning) w|}ere we how employ 
other prqxxutions, such as^nr, in, during^ through. 

“ Aboute the xviii yere of the reygne of Jue 
dyed the holy byshop Aldelme. Of him it is 
written, that when he was styryd by bis gostly 
enymy to the synne of the flesh, he to do the 
more torment to himselfe and of hys body, wolde 
‘‘ holde within his bedde by hym a fayre mayden 
“ B y so long a tyme as he myght say over the hole 
“ sauter.” Fabian ixxvi. 

“ The which bv a longe time dwelled in 
“ warre.’·’ xlv. 

“ To whom the fader had bv hys lyfe com- 
“ mytted him.” lxxii. 

“ He made Clement by his tyfe helper and suc- 
“ cessour. iv. 

Whom Pepyn bt 'his lyfe hadde ordeyned 
” ruler of Guian.” lxxxiii. 

“ Sleynge the people without mercy by all the 
“ %vayes that they passyd.” xxxviii. 

So also OF was formerly used, and with propri- 
ety, where we now employ by with equal propriety. 

“ These quenes were as two goddesses 
" Of arte magike sorceresses 
“ Thei couthe muche, he couthe more : 

“ Thei shape and cast ayenst hym sore, 

“ And wrought many a subtile wile. 

“ But yet thei might hym not begyle. 

“ Such crafte thei had aboue kynde, 

“ But that arte couth thei not fynde, 

Of whiche Ulisses was deceived.*’ 

GowcTy lib, 5j/oL ISS, fwg. I, coi, 2. 
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MMTWEXN. BETWIXT. 

Bb TWEEN (fonnerly written twene^ atwene^ 
kytwene) is a dwd preposition, to which the Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, S(c. have no word corres- 
pondent ; and is almost peculiar to ourselves, as 
some languages have a peculiar dual number. It 
is tihe Anglo-Saxon imperative bty and “cpejcn or 
twain. 

' Betwixt (t^ Chaucer written 4yftpyf(“) is the 
imperative ie, and the Gothic TVXS, or two : and 
was written in the Anglo-Saxon Becpeohs, Becpeox, 
Berpux, Becpjrx, and Ber>pyxc. 


BEFORE, ΒΕΒΙΝΏ, BELOW, BESIDE, BESIDES. 

These preposirions are merely the imperative be, 
compounded with the nouns tore, hind, low, 
SIDE, which remaining still in constant and com- 
mon use in the language; as....they^e part, the 
hind part, a low place, the .require no ex- 

planation. 


BENEATH. 

Beneath means the same as below. It b the 
imperative be compounded with the noun neath. 
Which word neath (for any other use but this of 
the preposition J having slipped away from our 

(m) « xhy wife and thou mote hange fer atwynne, 
u For that bytwyt you shall be no^ ^ynne.” 

MUla*» udt. 

Tt 
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langfuage, would perhaps have ^ven some trouble, 
had not the nounst nether and nethermost (corrupted 
from neolSemei^t: niSemaBfc) still continued in 
common use(·). The word "^nether is indeed at 
present fellen into great contempt, and is rarely 
used but in ridicule and with scorn : and this may 
possibly have arisen from its former application to 
the house of commons, antiently called (by Henry 8) 
“ The ΝΣΤΗΕΛ house of parhamentif).'’'' That the 
word should thus have fallen into disgrace is noth- 
ing wcmderful : for in truth, this nether end of our 
parliament has for a long time past been a mere 
sham and mockery of representation, but is now 
become an impudent and barefaced usurpation of 
the rights of the people. 

' Neath, Neo^JSan, Neo'Se, (in the Dutch neden^ in 
the Danish ned^ in the German raedere^ and in the 

(") yet higher than their tops 

^ The verdurous wall of paradise up sprung : 

Which to our general Sire gave pΓΌspeςt large 
Into his NSTHER empire neighboring round.” 

' Par. Loaty book iv, ver. 445. 

y among these the seat of men> 

^ Earth with her nether ocean circumfus’d 
‘‘ Their pleasant dwelling place.” 

Par. Lost, book vii, ver. 624. 

In yonder nether world where shall I seek 
^ His bright appearances, or foot-step trace ?” 

Par. Lost^ book xi, ver. 328. 

(o) « Which doctrine also the lordes botlie spirituall and 
^ temporall, with the nether house of our parliament, have 
‘‘ botli sene, and lyke Very wel.” Λ necesaary doctrine and era· 
dition for any christen mm. Set furthe by the kyngea mtdeaiie of 
Englande... 1543. 
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Swedish nedre and nederj is undoubtedly as much 
a substantive, and has the same meaning as the 
word NADIR ; which Skinner (and after him S. 
Johnson) says, we have fiom the Arabians. TMs 
et3rmoiogy (as the word is now applied only to 
astronomy) I do not dispute ; but the word is 
much more ancient in the northern languages, than 
the introduction of that science amongst them. 
And therefore it was that the whole serpentine class 
was denominated HjkdlK. ip the Gothic, and Neope 
in the ^glO' Saxon, 

If we say in the English.... the top to the 

BOTTOM, ’’....the nouns are instantly acknow- 
led^d : and surely they are to the full as evident in 
the collateral Dutch,....** van bovrn tot benrdei;. 

BENEDBN stadf &c.’^ 






UNDER. 

I 

Under (in thp Putch onderj which seeijpLS by 
the sound to have very little cortnexion with the 
word beneath^ is yet in feet almost the same, and 
njay very well supply its place ; fon it is nothing 
but on-neder^ and is a noun. 

“ Nor engine, nor d^viep polemic, 

‘‘ Disease, nor doctor epidemic, 

“ Though stor’d with deletoiy med’eines 
« (Which whosoever took' is dead since) 

“ E’er sent so vast a colony 
K To both the under worlds, as He.” 

HufUbrasy can, 2, ver. 
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ΒΈΤΟΝΟ. 

Βετονο (in the Anglo-Saxon 'wi^^eonchn» 
B^gsmn) means be patsed. It is the 
imperative be, compounded with the past participle 
2|cono, ^Boned, or |^oneo, of the verb lian, Ιίηη^θη, 
or Iionj^an, to go, or to p(Z9s. So that....*‘ betond 
** ant/plaee,’^ means....** be passed that place,”.... 
or, be that place passed. 


WJMD. 

Ward, in the Anglo-Saxon wapS or weapS, is 
the imperative of the verb wapttian or weapbian, to 
look at; or. to Arect the view. It is the same word 
as the French garderl^) : and so Chaucer uses it, 
where it is not called a preposition. 

** Take REWARDE of [i. e. pay regard to, or 
** look again at] thyn owne valewe, that thou ne be 

to foule to thy self.” 

■ Parson's Tale, eol. 101, pag. 2, col. 2. 
And yet of danger cometh no blame 
In REWARD [i. e. in regard] of my doughter shame ” 

' Rom, of the Roee^foL 135, fag, col. 1. 

" This sbuld a ris^wi^e lord haue in his thou^ 

^ And nat be like drauntes of Lombardy 
^ That han no rewarde [i. e. regard] but at tyranny.” 
Legende of good women^ fbl, 206, fag, 2, col, 2. 

** Wherfore God him self toke reward to the 
** thynges, and theron suche punyshment let fal.” 

Testament of Ijoue, bake 2,fol. 322. p. 2. c. 1. 

(p) « Literarum g et w frequentissima est commutatio, &c.” 

Wallies freface, 

" Galli semper g utuntur pro Sax. p, id. est, pro w.” 

Sfelman Gloss, (Gatvntia,) 
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Our common £ng^i^ word to r^wmd(^), which 
usually, by the help of <^her words in the soitence, 
conveys to recompencey to benefit in return for some 
good action done ; yet sometimes means very fiur 
finom bmefit : as thus,....‘* revsard them after tiheir 
doings”.... where it may convey, the s^ificati<m 
of punishment ; for which its real import is equally 
well calculated : for it is no other than regarder, 
i. e. to look again, i. e. to remember, to reconsider ; 
the natural consequence of which will be either 
benefit or the contrary, according to the action or 
conduct which we review. 

In a figurative or secondary sense only, garder 
means to protect, to keep, to watch, to ward, or to 
guard. It is the same in Latin : tuttis, guarded, looked 
after, safe, is the past participle of tueor, tmtus, 
tutus. So tutor, he who looks after. So we say 
either, ....guard him well, or look well after him. 
1 ndi&rent places in England, the same agent is very 

(q) Skinner says....*^ Reward q. d. re meard (i, e. ctynxra seu 
<< tncissim assignare> ab a. s. peapb versus, erga. v. award.” 
And under award, he says....<^ Award, a part, initiali odosa a, 
w et A. s. peapb. versus, erga. q. d. erga talem (i. e.) tali addi- 
cere, assignare.” 

S. Johnson says, “ Reward [re and award] to give in re- 
‘‘ turn. Skinner.” Which is the more extraordinary, because 
under the article award, Johnson says, that it is ‘‘ derived by 
“ Skinner, somewhat improbably^ from peapb. Sax. towards,** 

I suppose AWARD to be d garder^ i. e. a determination a qvi 
c*€st a garder the thing in dispute ; i. e. to keep it. ...not custodircy 
as Spelman imagined ; .but to have or hold it in possession: for 
garder in French is used both ways, 33 keep is in English, and in 
both properly. 
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properly called either a looker^ a wardetiy a warder 
an overseer ■, a keeper^ a guards or a guardian. 

Accordingly this word ward may with equal 
proprie^ be joined to the name of any person, 
place or thing to or fiom which our view si^t 

may be directed. 

« He saide, he came from Barbaiie 
“To Rwicvtarde** 

Gwetj U6, S4y/mg. 1, col. 1. 
This senatour rcpayreth with victorye 
To RomewardeP 

Chaucer^ Man of Lawes Tatcyfol. 23, ii. 2, c. K 
“ Kynge Demophon whan he by ship 
“To Trciewrde with felauship 
“ Seylaiid goth upon hb weie.’* 

(xtywevy Uk. 07^ flag, ly col. I. 

“ Agamemnon w^^ thep in weye 
“To Troiwarde*^ 

Chwerj Rh. S^fof. 119 , fiag. 1 , coU 1 . 

“ He is gon to Scotlondwardef* 

Chaucer^ Man of Imwco Talcyfol. 22, /i. 1, c. 1. 

“ The morow came, and forth rid this marchant 
“ To Rlaunderewardy his prentes brought liim auaunt 
“ Til he came to Bruges.” 

Shyfimam Tale^fil. 70i^pag. 1, co/, 1. 

His baner he displayed, and forth rode 
f* To Thebesmardef* 

Knyghtea Talcyfol. \^pag. 2 , col. 1 . 

“ And certayne he was a. good felawe 
^ Ful many a draught of wine had be dmwe 
“ From Burdeuxward^ while the chapmen slepe.” 

ProL to Cant. Tales. 

“ That eche of you to shorte with others way 
“ In this viage, shal tel tales tway 
“ To Canterburyvmrde I meane it so 
“ And Hom%vardes he shall tel tales other two.” 

Prol. fo Cant. Toiler. 
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^ and forth goth he 

^ To sh)^pe 5 and as a traytour stale away 
^ Whyle that this Ariadne a slepe lay 
^ And to his coimtryvfarde he sayleth Uyue* 

Ariadne^ fol. 217, AeS*. 2, coL ί· 

^ Be this the son went to, and we forwrocht 
Left desolate, the wyndis calmit eik : 

^ We not bekend, quhat rycht coist mycht we seik, 

^ War war|ut to Saywart by the otOwart tyde.” 

Douglaay booke 3, fiag, 87. 

The mone in till ane wauerand carte of licht 
Held rolling throw the heuynnis mibbilwarde.” 

Douglas, booke 10, fiag, 322. 

^ The Landwart hynes than, bayth man and bay, 

** For the soft sessoun ouerflowis ful of ioy.** 

Douglas, booke 13, fiag. 47^. 

^ Lo Troylus, right at the stretes ende 
Came ryding with his tenthe somme yfere 
“ A1 softely, and thyderwarde gan bende 
« There as thy sate, as was his way to wende 
To Paleyswarde^^ 

Chaucer, Troylus, boke %fol. 169, A· 2, t.^2. 

“ As she wold haue gon the way forth right 
Towarde the garden, there as she had hight 
^ And he was to the Gardenwarde also.” 

Frankeleyns Tak,fol. 55, fiag. 2, col. I, 

^ And than he songe it wel and boldely 
“ Fro worde to worde according to the note 
^ Twise a day it passeth through his throte 
To BcolevHirde, and Homwarde when he went.” 

Prioresses Tale,fol, 7 \, fiag. 2, col. 1. 

‘‘ To Mewarde bare he light great hate.” 

Romaunt of the Rose,fol. 138,//. 1, c. 1. 

^ He hatli suche heu)messe, and such wrathe to ustcarde, 
bjcause of our .offence.” 

Tale of Chaucer, fol, 82, fiag. 1, Col. i. 


% 
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^ But one thing I wolde wel ye wist 
^ That neuer for no worldes good 
“ Myne hert unto Mrtoarde stood» 

^ But onely light for pure loue/* 

GoweTy M. 5y foL 97, fiag. % col. 2*J 
But be he squier, be he knight 
Which to my ladywarde pursueth, 

The more he leseth of that he seweth, 

“ The more me thinketh that I Wynne.” 

Gower, db. 2, fol. 28, fuig. 2, coL 2. 
Wheras the Poo, out of a wel smal 
^ Taketh its first spring and his sours 
^ That ettwarde euer increseth in his cours 
^ To EmeUevxxrdy to Ferare» and to Venyse.” 

ChqMcer^ Clerke of Oxmf talcyfol. 45, p,. 1, c< 2. 

“ If we turned al our care to Godward, we shuld 
not be destitute of such things as necessarili 
“ this presente lyfc nedeth.” 

Tho. Lupset, of diynge well, pag. 203^ 

“ It is hard for a mai;. in a welthy state to kepe 
" his mind in a due order to Godward.'^ 

Ibid. pag. 205. 

“ The which is nothing more hurted and hyn- 
“ dered in his way to gracewarde than with the 
“ brekinge of loue and charitie.” 

Lupset, Exkortacion to yonge Men. 

So we may bid the hearer look at or regard either 
the end or beginning of any action or motion or 
time. Hence the compound prepositions toward 
and FROMWARD, and adverbs of this termination 
without number: in all of which, ward is always 
the imperative of the verb, and always retains (me 
single meaning; viz. regard, look at, see, direct your 
view. 
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Mihshew, Junius, and Skinner, though they are 
very clear that ward and carder are,*on all other 
occasions, the same word ; (and so in warden and 
guardian^ &c.) yet concur that ward the affix or 
t<istt)o^twe preposition, is in Latin versus : Skinner, 
some degree however of doubt, saying.... 
“ A. s. autem weapb, si a Lat. deflecterem, 

“ quid sceleris esset ?”.... Surely none. It would 
only be an error to be corrected. 

The French preposition vers, from the Italian 
verso, from the Latin versus (which in those lan- 
guages supply the place of the English ward, as 
adversus also does of to-ward ) do all indeed derive 
from the Latin verb vertere, to turn; of which 
those prepositions are the past participle, and mean 
turned. And when it is considered that in order 
to direct our view to any place named, we must 
turn to it ; it will not seem extraordinary, that the 
same purpose should in different languages be 
indifferently obtained by words of such different 
meanings, as to look at, or, to turn to. 


ATHWART. 

Athwart (i. e. atkweort, or atfnveoried ) wrested, 
twisted, curved, is the past participle of Dpeojaan, 
to wrest, to twist; flexuosum, sinuosum, curvum 
reddere ; from the Gothic verb Tn2,v6X9AN^ 
Whence also the Anglo-Saxon Dpeop, the 

German zwerch, zwar, tlie Dutch dwars, swerven, 
the Danish tverer, tvert, tver, the Swedish twert, 

Uu 
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and marfua^ and the English thwart, rwerve, and 
veer.{') 


JHOIfG, AMONGST, TMELZ. 

Minshew says....*‘ ex Belg. getnengt, i. e. mixtus.’^ 
Skinner say3....<‘ ab Λ. s. Iieman3, hoc a verbo 
“ Ii«nenjfin.”(·) 

Junius says....** Manifeste est ex a. s. Maen^^» 
“ Men^^m, miscere.” 

Here all our etymologbts are rigAt in the meaning 
of the word» and therefore amcttrm. their etymology, 
Mr. Tyrwhit alone seems to have no notion of the 
word. For he says....** J suspect the Saxon 
** Iiemang had originally a termination in an.’* 
But Mr. Tyrwhit must not be reckoned amongst 
etymologists. 

ΕμΟΝΟΕ,Ο) AMONGE, (°} AMONGES» AMON· 

GEST,(*) AMONGST, AMONG, is the past participle 

(^) Junius derives ewerve from the Hebrew. And all our 
etymcdogists veer from the French virer. 

(>) In the Dutch mngen^ mengen^ immengen. 

German mengen. 

Danish tnenger* 

Swedish menga. 

(‘) ^ The kynge with all his hole entent 
^ Then at laste hem axeth this. 

What kynge men tellen that he is 
^ Fmonge the folke touchinge his name» 

“ Or it be price» or it be blame.” 

Gower^ Ub, 7^foL X^S^fiag, 1 » cot, 2 . 

(a) tf And tho she toke hir childe in honde 
^ And yafe it souke ; and euer auokqb 
^ She wepte» and otherwhile songe 
“To rocke with her childe aslepe.” 

Govferj lib. 2y/bL 33ffiag. 2 » coL 1 . 
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Iie-m%nc5ii&, Iie-menc 2 eS, .((}r, as the Dutch \mte 
it, gemengd, gemengt ; and the old English authors, 
meynt,) (*) of the Anglo-Sajcon verb Iiemsenc^, 
Jjremencj^, and the Gothic verb 
Or rather, it is the praeterperfect Deman^, liemon^ 
lieinun^, or amang, anu»ig, amung, (of the same 
va*b msenjian, men^an) used as a participle, with· 
Out the participial termination oS, ao, or eb : and it 
meabS purely and singly mutedy mingled. It is 
usual with the Anglo-Saxons (and they seem to be 
fond of it) to prefix especially to their past partid* 
pies S, JE, Be, fop, IfC, 

Chaucer uses this participle among as in a man- 
ner which, 1 suppose, must exclude all doubt upon 
the subject ; and where it cannot be called a pre- 
position. 

Yf thou castest thy seediM in the feldes, thou 
shouldest haue in mynde that the yeres bene 

(v) I stonde as ont amqngest a)l 
Whiche am oute of hir 

Gowevy Kb, ^y/bl· \S7yfiag‘, coL 1, 

(w) μ Warme nuUce she put%lso therto 

“ With hony and in sucke vise 

She gfoi to inake hir sacrifice.” 

GowevyKb, Sy/bL \05y /tag. 2, co/. 

That men in fcueiyche myght se 
Bothe great anoye, and eke swetnesse 
And ioye meynt vith byttemesse 
Now were they easy, nowe were they wood.” 

Chancery Rwi* of the Boecyjhl, 130,/^. I, coL 1, 
For ener of lone the sickenesse 
Is BfEYNT with swete and bittemesse.” 

Rom^ of the ftgecyfoi, l^O^pag, 2, col, 2, 
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AlioNCEs, otherwhyle plentuous, and other- 
“ whyle bareyn.” 

Seconde Boke of Boecms,foL· 225, pag. 2, eoL 2. 

This manner of using the praeterperfe^t as a 
participle, without the participid termination ed or 
e», is still veiy common in English ; and was 
much more usual formerly(‘). In the similar verbs, 
to sink Ije-]nencan, ‘ to drink lie- bjlencan, to. stink 
Ι«^)"·σεηοίίη, to hang Ijengan, to spring a.-y'pjunj^, 
to swing spenjan, to ring nn^n, to shrink 
A-fcpmcani to sting stan^an, and in. very niany 
others, the same word is still used by us, both as 
praeterperfect aind participle ; sunkj drwik, stunk, 
hung, sprung, swung, rung, shrunk, stung. All 
these were, formerly written with sin o (as among 
still continues to be) sank dronk (or a-dronkj stonk, 
h)ng (or a-hong J sprong (or y-sprong J sprang, rang, 
shrank, stong. But the o having been pronounced 
as a u, the literal character has been changed by 
the modems in conformity with the sound. ‘ And 
though among (by being ranked amongst preposi- 
tiohs, and being unsuspected of being a participle 
like the others) has^ escaped the change,' and 

·*.· ...I ·. ··· 

(») Doctor Lowth is of a different opinion. He says....“ This 
^ abuse has been long gromng upon us, and is continually 
‘‘ making hirther incroachments,” &c. But doctor Lowth was 
not much acquainted with our old English authors, and still less 
with the Anglo-Saxon.· It is not an abuse, but coa&val with the 
language, and analogous to the other parts of, it : but it must 
needs ‘have been highly disgusting to doctor Lowth, who was 
excellently conversant with the learned languages, and took them 
for his model. - 
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continues still to be \mtten with an o, it is always 
sounded like an u ; amung^ amunkst. 

In the Reve’s tale, Chaucer uses the preposition 
YMELL instead of among, 

" Herdest thou ever slike a sang er now ? 

Lo whilke a complin is tmell hem alle.”' 

But this will give us no trouble, but afford a 
fresh confirmation to our doctrine ; for the Danes 
use mellem, imellem^ and iblandt, for this preposi- 
tion among, itom their verbs megler, melerer, (ia 
the French mesler or mSler J and iblander, to mkc^ 
to blend': and the Swedes ibland, from their verb 
blanda, to blend. 

Ymell means y-medled, i. e. mixed, mingled. 
A medley is still our common word for a mixture. 
Ymeddled, ymeUed, and ymed by the omission of the 
participial termination, than which nothing is more 
common in all our old English writers. 

« s » 

« He drinketh the bitter with the swete, 

«"He MEDLETH sorowe with likynge 
^ And Gueth s6j as who sgdeth, diynge.” 

Gower^ lib, \7^fiag, i, ro/· 2. 

“ O mighty Iqrdei toward my vice 
‘‘ Thy mercy medle with justice.” 

14b, \yfol. 24, fiqg, 2, cot, 2. 
But for all that a man m£ue finde 
Nowe in this tyme of thilke rage 
Full great disease in mamage, 

“ Whan venim medleth with the sugre« 

And mar^tge is made for lucre.” 

Ub· Syfol. 1> 1· 

‘‘ Thus MEDLETH shc with iqye wo, 

‘‘ And with her sorowe myrth also.” 

Ub, Sjfol, 116,/ia^. \^col, 1» 
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^ Whm DV^irdtt irWLEM 'V^th the songe, 

^ It doth plemte weU the more.’* 

7, foL \50jftag, 1, col. 2. 

^ A kinge whiche hath the charge on honde 
“ The common people to goueme 
^ If that he Wilj he male well leme. 

Is none so good to the plesance 
Of Go<^ as is good gouemance. 

^ And eueiy gouemance is due 
^ To pitee, thus 1 male argue, 

^ That pitee is the foundemente 
* ^ Of eu^ry k)oiges regimehte. 

If it he ϋΕηΐΒί> ^ith justioe, 

. Thei tro nemeucA aU TOsei. 

^ And ben of vertue most vailable 
^ To make a kinges roylme stable.” 

7^fol, X^^ypag, 2, col. !♦ 

But he 'wdiiche hath his lust assised 
With MEntin loue and tyrannie.” 

Lib, 7^fot. 170, fiag, 2, col. 1. 

“ And MEDLBTH sorowe with his songe.” 

Lib. 8,yb/. 182, pag. 2, col. 2. 

^ We haunten no tauemes, ne hobelen abouten, 

Att markets and miracles we medeley us neuer.” 

Fierce Plowmans Crede. 

“ There is nothyng that sauoureth so wel to a 
“ chylde, as the mylke of his nouryce, ne nothyng 
“is to him more abhomynable than the mylke, 

“ whan it is medled with other tneate.” 

Chaucer y Persons tale^ fol. 10 l·, pag. 2, col. 1. 

I 

His garment was euery dele 
“ Ypurtrayed and ywrought with lloures 
By dyuers medeltno of coloures.” 

Rom. ^ the Rose^fol. 124, 1, col. 2, ' 

“ O God (quod she) so \76rldly sel3messe 
• ^ Whiche clerkes callen fidse felicite 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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YxEDLED is Dvith iiuiQy a b3rttemesse 
^ Ful anguyshous.” 

Trtjylua^ boke 177 , fiag, 1 > cai, 1 . 

^ Some on her churches dwell 
“ Apparailled porely, proude of porte 
The seuen sacramentes they done sell 

« 

<< In cattel catchyng is her oomfort 
^ Of ^he matter they wollen mell/’ 

Plowmans Tale^ fol. 97,^^. 2, coL· 1. 

^ Amang the Grekis mtout than went we.’’ 

Doi^las-j books 2 , pag· 52 . 

^ And reky nycht within an Util thraw 
Gan thikkin ouer al the caueme and buerblaw, 

“ And with the mirknes mydlit sparkis of fire.** 

OougktSj books 8 , 250 . 

^ Syne to thare werk in manere of gun powder, 

Thay MTDLiT and they mixt this iereful souder.” 

Dot^asy book 8, fi. 257^ 

And st^s thrawand on the ground that weltie, 

^ Mydlit with men, quhilk jeild the goist and swelds.” 

Douglasj books 1 1 , pag, 387 . 

“ With blyithnes mydlit hauand paneful drede.” 

Douglas·^ books W^pag. 394 . 

^ Quhil blude and brane in haboundance fiirth schede 
^ Mydlit wi^h sand under hors fete was trede.” 

Douglas^ books \2ypag, 421 . 

Above all uther^ Dares in that stede 
Thame to behald abasit wox gretumly 
^ Tharwith to mell refusing aluterUe.” 

I 

Douglas, books 5 , pag. 141 . 

Quhen Tumus all the chifbnis trubUt saw, 

^ And Eneas sare woundit hym withdraw ; 

^ Than for this hasty hope als hate as fyre 
^ To MELL in fecht he caucht ardent desyre.” 

Douglas, books 12 , pag, 420 . 
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Against (in the Anglo-Saxon Ongejen) is 
derived by Junius from geonS. 

“ Dr. Mer. Casaubon “ mirabiliter (says Skin- 
ner) deflectit a Gn xala. 

Minshew derives it from χαΙααν%. 

I can only say that I believe it to be a past 
, participle, derived from the same verb (whatever 
it be, for I know it not) from which comes the 
collateral Dutch verb Jegenen, to meet, rencontrery 
to oppose, &c. And I am the more confirmed in 
this ccmjecture, because in the room of this pre- 
position the Dutch employ jegens from jegeneti .· · 

and the Danes mod and imod, from their verb moder 
% 

of the same meaning : and the Swedes emot from 
their verb tmta of the same meaning. The Danish 
and Swedish verbs from the Gothic 
whence also our verb, to meet, and the Dutch 
-moeten, gemoeten. 


AMID OR AMIDST. 

These Avords (by Chaucer and others written 
amiddes) speak for themselves. They are merely 
the Anglo-Saxon on-mibban. On-miober, in 
medio : and will the more easily be assented to, 
.because the nouns mid, middle, (i. e. (Pio-bad) and 
midst, are still commonly used in our language. 


ALONG. 

On long, secundum longitudinem, or on length : 
“ And these wordes said, she streyght her on length 
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** (i; e. she stretched her^lf along) and rested 
** awhile.” 

Chancy. Test, of LpuCy jbl. 325, pag. 1, col. 2» 
The Italians supply its place by hungo : 

Cosi Lungo I’amate rive andai.” Petraroh. 
And the French by the obvions noun and article 
le long: 

Joconide Ιέ deesus se remet en chemin 

■ *· ' ^ 

^ R^vant a son malheur tout le Umg du vo^rage.’* 

Σ,α Fontcdne. 

fax iheie is no difficulty. But there was 
another use of this word formerly; now to be 
heard oidy from children or very illiterate persons : 
“ King James had a ffishion,' that he wotild never 
** admit any to nearness about himself, but such 
** an one ais the qiieen should commend unto him, 
and make some suit on his behalf ; that if the 
*·*■ queen afterwards, being ill treated, should com- 
** plain of this dear one^ he might make his answer 
** ....“ It is LONG of yourself, for you were the 
parly that commended him to me.” 

Archbishop AbboVs narrative^ in Pushmorthis 

CoUectioni, vol. I, p. 456. 

The Anglo-Saxon used two words for these two 

purposes, AnSlan^ AnSlon^ onblon^ for the first ; 

« 

and Ijelanj for the second : and our most antient 
English writers observed the same distinction, 
using ENDLONG foT tfie one, mid along for the 
ether. 

« 3he slough them in « soddne mge 
EndblONoa the horde as thd hen set** 

Qrtwer, Hb. 31,/^|r· 1, mL 3. 

Xx 
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« Tb]T& kynge the wether gan beholde^ 

^ And wist well, they moten holde 
M Her cours endlonob the marche right.*’ 

Lib. 63yfiag4 1, col. t. 
" Thai* nigh his house he lette deuise 
^ Ehoblonge upon an axell tree 
<< To sette a tonne in suehe degree 
^ That he it might toume about.*’ 

Ubi %fd. S^yfiag. iy ed. 1. 
“ And euery thyng in hie degree 
^ Endelohge upon abourde he laide.” ' 

lib. 5, /d. 100, fibg. 2. cd. 2« 
^ His prisoners eke ^hulden go 
^ EndIiOnob the chare on eyther honde.” 

Lib. 7y fid. Ib&ypagi 1, co/. 

^ Than see the! sionde on enery dde 
^ Endlongb the shippes horde.” 

Libj Byfibl. \79y pag. 1, cd* 3. 
^ Loke what day that bndblong Brytayne 
^ Ye remeue all the rockes, stone by stone, 

“ That they ne let shyppe ne bote to gone, 

“ Than wol I loue you best of «iy man.” 

Chaucer j Ftankdeync taky fid. 53, Pag. 1, coLi* 
^ This lady rometh by the clifFc to play 
^ With her meyne, bndlonge the stronde.” 

HypdfihUey fol. 2l4y pag. 1, cd. 2. 
^ I sette the point ouer bnuelongb on the label.” 

A^irdabicy fid. 286, pag. 2, col. \. 
^ 1 sette the poynte of f, bnublongb on my labell.” 

Astrdabicy fid. 286, pag, 2, cd. 2. 
^ We slyde in fluddes endlang feill coystes fere.” 

Douglasy booke 3, pag. 71. 
Syne eftir bbdlangxs they say coistis bray 
^ Up sonkis set and desis did array.” 

Booke 3, pag. 75. 

^ Endlang the coistis side our nauy rade.” 

Booke 3, pag. 77. 


t 
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^ Bot then the Women ial^ &r drede otid af&ay, 

Fled here and there^ BaI>L·AN<Sl· the eoiat away/* 

5) 151. 

^ In schawls schene bndlavg the watdr bra.’’ 

Booke 7, fiag. 236. 

£|7dlano the styll fiudis c^me and ^ne.” 

Booke 8, pag, 243, 

<< For now thare schippis full thik reddy standis} . 

^ Brayand bndlang the colsds of thar |andis·’^ 

Booke 8) pag. 260^ 

^ The bront and force of thare army that tyde 
Fkdl AHG the Wallis set on the left syde.*’ 

Douglas^ booke 9, pag* 293, 

^ Ekdlang the bankis of flude Minionis,” i 

' Booke 10, pag, 320, 

The baoldis eni>la) 70 al the fiudis dynnys.” 

Booke W^pag, 372. 

Before him cachand ane grete fiicht or oist \ 

^ Of foillis, that did hant endlai^o the coist.” 

Booke 12, pag^ 416, 

^ For euer whan I thinke amonge, 

. ^ Howe all is on my selfe alongb, 

<< I sale, O foole of all fooles.’! 

Gower j Ub, 4y /ol. 66j pag, 2, coL 1. 

^ I wote well ye haue long senied, 

" And God wote what ye haue deserued, * 

But if it is alonge on me. 

Of that ye unauanced be 
“ Or els if it be longe on you» 

^ The 80 th shall be preued nowe.’* 

Ub» 5y/ol, 96, pag, 1, col. 2. 

^ And with hir selfe she toke such strife, 

^ That she betwene the deth and life 
^ Swounende lay full ofte amonge ; 

" And all was this on hym alonge, 

^ Whiche was to loue unkinde so.” 

Ub. Syjbl. liSy pag. 1, eo/. 2. 
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« But tlmstlde uudenliad wrongu 
^ Whiche jras upon the kyi^ alokgc» 

F But ageyne hym was none apele.” 

]f4i<T,Mi7^>Pag.2,col.l. 

i 


Ye wote your selfe, as wd as any wigl^ 

‘ . ... . 

^ Howe that your loue al fully graunted is 
^ To Troylus, the worthyest wyght 
^ One of ' the worlde, and thereto trouth ypUght 
^ That but it were on Inm alongE) ye nolde 
^ Him neuer ^sen^ whyle ye lyuen sholde#’* 

ChaUceTj TroylMj booke 3jJol. 176, flag, 2, col, 2. 

c ^ * 

Once indeed (and only once, I believe) Gower 
^las confounded them, and has used a^ojtq for 
both puiposes : 

" I tary forth the ught alphos, 

" For it is nought on me alomoe 
“ To slepe, thut I soon go.’’ 

J^b. 4, fol. 78, fiag 2, cp4. 1. 


ϋη&Ι^ξ or EKPLONG is manifestly on hngy but 
what is DelanT or along ? 

- S. Johnson says it is...,<‘ a word now out of use, 
bpt trnely English.” He has no difficulty with 
h: according to him, it is....‘‘ Eelan^, a ffiult, 
$axon.”....Bnt tb^ is no sudi word in Saxon as 


Ijelanj, a fault. " Nor is that, at any time, the 

meaning of this word long (oi* along, as 1 have 

0 * · ^ . _ ·· · ” 

always heard it pronounced), fault or not faulty 
always depends upon the other words in the 
sentence : for instancy, 

“ Thanks to Pitt : it is along of him that we 
“ not only keep our boroughs, but get peerages 
“ into the bargain.” 

Curses on Pitt : it b along of him that the 

f ' * · · · 


<< free constitution of this country is destroyed.^* 
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1 sttppoiK tiiat lord Lcmsdale, lord Elliot, and 
father of lady Bath, Would not mean to impute 
any fault to the minister in the former of these 
sentences: though the people of England do 
certainly impute an ine:!(piable crime and treachery 
to him in the latter. 

But Johnson took carelessly what he thought he 
found, without troubling himself about - die fact or 
the meaning ; and he was misled by Skinner(^) : 
as he was also concerning the verb to long. 1 men> 
tion the verb to long, because it may possibly assist 
us m (Sscovering the meaipng of the other word..... 
“To long, says Skinner, valde desiderare, ut nos 
dicimus, to think the time long till a man ha’s a 
“ thingj’ 

The word long is here lugged in by head and 
shoulders, t6 give something of an appearance of 
connexion between the verb and the noun. But 
when we consider, that we have, and can have, no 
way of expressing the acts or operations of the 
mind, but by the same words by which we express 
aome corresponding (or supposed corresponding) 
act or operation of the body : when (amongst a 
multitude of similar instances) we consider that we 
express a moderate desire for any thing, by saying 
that we incline (i. e. bend ourselves) to it ; will it 

(?) Skiimer says.../^ Long ab. a., s. Eelan^» cauea culf^f nt 
dicimus, It is long of Mm** Which were evidentJy intended 
by Skinner to be understood causS., culp4· 

, ^ 'e 

So Lye says...>‘ Lelanj, Long of Opera, causa, imfiulsu^ 

> 

“ culpa cujusvis....xc ^ yy ujie lype gelanj, ut Anglice dici 
solet, It is LONG (f thee that we live** Here is no fmlt. 
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surprize us, that Ave should express an eager desire, 
by saying that we i.okg, i. e. ftiakeiong, lengthen,· 
or stretch out ourselves q/ier it, or y»r it i espe- 
cially when we observe, that after the verb to incUne 
We say to or towards it ; but after the verb to hmg 
we must use either the word /or or qfUr, in order 
to convey our meaning. ' 

Lengian in the Anglo-Saxon is to Img^ i., e. to 
make bagt loqg^ten, to. stretch out^ to pro^tee, 
extendfre, protenderci. 

Lan^y ajuht^ A&am, up t» ]jo6e.’* i. e. 
hngeth you, lengtheneth you, stretcheth you up to 

God· · 

or hng is the pncteiperfect of Len^;ian.· 
The Anglo- Saxon and old English writers commonly 
use the prseterperfect as a participle, espedally with 

the addition of the prefixes a or fp 

Nota secundo,”. says Hickes, has praeposi- 
“ tiones soepe in vicem commutari, prsesertim, De, 
be, et R..”....May we not then conclude that Iie- 
lan^-or a-lonc is the past participle of len^an, 
and means produced? 

' ' - 

HOUND, ASOUND. 

Whose place is supplied in the Anglo-Saxon by 
hpeil and on-hyeil. In the Danish and Swedish by 
om-kring. In Dutch by om-ring >· and in Latin by 
drcuniy a Gr. Kipx@j, of which circtilus is the 
• diminutive. 

.Aside, aboard, across, astride, require 
no explanation. 


f 
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HURING. 

The French participle durant; from the Italian ; 
from the Latin. The whole verb dure was some 

time used commonly in ouf language. 

^ And al his luste^ and all his besy cure 
" Was for to loue her while his lyfe mai dure."** 

ChauccTy Man qf Lcnaea tale^fol, 19 ) pag^ 1 , cd. 2 . 

% 

How shuld a fyshe mthouten water duiie.” 

TroykUy boke 4 , Jd. 186, fiag. 2 , ed, 1 . 
£lementes that bethe discordable 
^ Holden a bon^, perpetually durtnq, 

« That Phebus mote his rosy day forthbring 
And that the mone hath lorship ouer the nightes.^ 
Trcyhts^ boke S^Jol. 172, pag: I j cd, 1. 

" £uer their &me shall dure.’* 

Teatament qf Loucjb, 2y/d, SXSypag. 1, cd, 1. 
This affection, with reason knytte, durkth in eueryche 
« trew herte.” Ibidy boke S,fd. SSlypag, 1, cd, 1. 

^ Desyre hath longe dured some speking to haue.” 

Ibidy boke 1, /d, 306, pag. 1, col, 2. 


PENDING, 

The French participle pendant ; from the Italian ; 
from the Latin. 


OPPOSITE. 

The Latin participle oppontus. 


MOIENING. 

The French participle moyennent ; from the 
Italian me^ante ; from the low Latin. 


SAVE. 

The imperative of the verb. This prepositive 
fnanner of usii^ the imperative of the verb to save^ 
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affiarded Chaucer’s Sompnour no bad eguivo^t 
against his adversary the fiiar ; 

^ God Move you all» sate thb cursed Frere.** 


OUTCEFT. 

The imperative of a miscoined verb, whimsicaUy 
composed of out and capere^ instead of ex and 
capere. 

‘‘ IHd play hun ’gaine a knight, or a good squire, 
or gentleman of any other countie i^ the king- 
dome-...ouTCEPT Kent: for there they landed 
all gentlemen.^· 

B. lohnson^ Tale of a Tuby act 1, sec. 3. 


OUTTAKE, OUTTAKEN, 

The imperative, and the past participle, speak 
for themselves ; and were formerly in very common 
use. 

^ Problemes and demaundes eke 
^ His Mdsedome was to iinde and seke ; 

Whereof he wolde in sondrie wise 
Opposen them that weren wise. 

^ But none of them it might beare 
^ Upon his worde to yeue answere 
M OOTTAKEN one, whiche was a knight.*’ 

Gowevy Con/, Am, foL 25, pag, 1, co// 2. 

^ And also though a man at ones 
“ Of all the worlde within his wones 
The treasour ‘might haue euery dele : 

Yet had he but one mans dele 
“ Towarde hymselfe, to as I thyiike, 

Of clothynge, and of meate and drinke· 
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For more (outtake vanitee) 

^ There hath no lorde in his degree.” 

’ . Gower, /ol, 84, flag, 2, col, 2. 

For in good fibith yet had I /ewer, 

Than to coueite in suche aweye, 

“ To ben for euer till I deye 
As poore as Job, and loueles, 

« OuTTAKEN one.” 

Gower, lib, 5y/ol. 97, flag, 1, coi, 2. 

There was a clerke one Lucias, 

‘‘ A courtier, a famous man, 

" Of euery witte somwhat he can, 

^ Outtake that hym lacketh rule, 

‘‘ His owne estate to guyde and rule.” 

Gower, Ub. 5, fol. 122, fmg, 2, col,^2. 

For as the fisshe, if it be diie, 

“ Mote in defaute of water die : 

‘‘ Right so without aier on liue 
No man, ne beast, might thriue, 

The whiche is made of flesshe and bone, 

“ There is not, outtake of all none.” 

Gower, lib, 7yjbl, 142, flag, 1, col, 2. 

Whiche euery kynde made die, 

^ That upon middel erthe stoode, 

Outtake Noe, and his bloode.” 

, Gower, lib, 7, fol, \^^,pag, 1^ col, 1. 

“ All other sterres, as men fynde, 

^ Ben shinende of her owne kynde : 

« ΟϋττΑΚΕ onely the moone light, 

^ Which is not of hiih selfe bright.” 

Gower, Ub, 7, fol, l^5,fiag, 1, cot, 1.. 

« Till that the great water rage 
^ Of Noe, whiche was aaide the flood. 

The worlde, whiche than in synne stood, 

^ Hath dreinte, outtake hues eight.” 

Gower, Ub, S,/bl, \7^fiag, \,col, 1. 
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And ye my mother, my soueradgne plesance 
“ Oudr al thing oxjttake Christ on lofteP 

Chaucer j Man oj Lawea tale^fol, 19, fiag. 2, c<d^ 2. 

“ But yron was there none ne stele 
“ For all was golde, men myght se 
« OuTTAKE the fethers and the tre/* 

Romaimt of the Ro9€yfoL 124, pag, 2, cd, K 

“ Sir, sayden they, we ben at one 
“ By euen accorde of eueryche one 
« OuTTAEE rychesse al onely** 

Rom. of the Rose^fbl. Γ4?', pag. 2, coL 2. 

And from the perril saif, and out of dout 
“ Was al the navy, outtaee four schippis loisl.’* 

Oouglosj booke 5, pag. 15 K 

« And schOrtly euery thyng that doith repare 
“ In firth or feikl, flude, forest, erth, or are, 

** Astablit lyggis styl to skip and restis 
Be the small birdis syttand on thare nestis, 

“ Als wele the wyld as the tame bestial], 

^ And euery trthh· thingis grete and small : 

« OuTTAK the mery iSychtyngale Philomene, 

^ That on the thome sat syngand fi^ the splene.*' 

Douglas^ prol. to booke 13, pag. 4β0. 

“ And aiso I resygne all my knyghtly dygnitie, 
“ magesty, and crowne, with all the lordeshyppes, 
“ powre and pryuilfeges to the foresayd kingely 
“ dygnitie and crown belonging, and al other lord- 
shij^a and possessyons to me in any maner of 
“ wyse pertaynynge, what name and ctnidicion 
“ thei be of; outtakk the landes and possessions 
“ for me and mine obyte purchased and boughte.” 

'Fabian's Chrmicky Ridiard the Second. 
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IflGS, ifEAM, NEXT. 

Nicu, NEAR is the Anglq-Saxon adjective tuh,. 
ndi, iieah, neah^, Acinus. And next is the 
Anglo-Saxon superlative neahgept;, neh^^. 

Forsoth this prouerbe it is no lye 
^ Men say thus alway, the nye slye 
Maketh the ferre loue to be lothe.” 

ChauccTj Myllera tale^foL IS, fiag, J, coL U 

Lo an olde prpuerbe aleged by manye wise : Whan bale 
^ is greatest, than is bote a nye bore.” 

Teat* of Loue^ boke *i^foU 320,/iajf. 2, cd. 2. 

Mr. Tyrwhit in his glossary says well,...'* hext 
“ Sax. highest f hegh, heghest, hegst^ hext. In the 
“ same , manner next is formed from negh.”,... 
But he does not well say that...." next generally 
" means the nighest following, but sometimes the 
" nighest preceding. For it means simply the 
nighesty and never implies either foUawmg or 
ceding. As, " to sit next.” &c. 


INSTEAD. 

From the Anglo- Sax on.... on j*Tjehc, in j^iceSe, i. e,. 
in place. In the Latin it is vice and loeo. In the 
Italian in luogo. In the Spanish en btgar. And 
in French au lieu. In the Dutch it is either in 
stede or in plaats. In the German on statt. In 
the Danish istaden. And in the Swedish (as we 
use either home stead or home staei.) it is 
^staellet. 

Our oldest English writers more rarely used the 
French word place, but most commonly the Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon word Stpco, S'ceo^ 
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The instances are so abundantly numerous diat 
may seem unnecessary to ^ve any. 


^ But take this lore into thy wit, 

" That all thyng hath tyme and stedk : 

^ The churche serueth for the bede, 

Λ* 

^ The chambre is of an other speche.” 

GewcTy Jxh, 5, yW. 124, pag, 1, co/. 1. 
“ Geffray, thou wottest wel this 
That euery kyndely thynge that is 

* Hath a 'kyndely stede there he 
** May best in it conserued be.” 

Chauc&r^ Fame^ boke 2^foL 295, /tfg*. 2, col, 2. 

* Furth of that stede I went.”’ - ‘ ^ 

Douglasy boke % pag, 59. 


^ But je, unhappy men, fle fra this stede.” * 

Douglas^ boke 3, pag, 89. 

, 14 .. 

The substantive stead is by no means obsolete, 
as S. Johnson calls it ; nothing being more com- 
mon and femiliar than^...“ you shall go in their 
sf e adV” It IS likewise not very uncommon in 
composition; as homestead, bedstead, roddsted'di*), 
girdlesteadl^') noonstedl^) stead&st, steady, &c. 


(*) We often meet with the word roadstead in voyages, and 
I suppose it is still a common term with all seafaring men. 
“ On Thursday captairi Fauchey arrived at Plymouth. The 
“ purport of his dispatches, we conceive, can only be a repre- 
« sentation of tlie necesdty of evacuating L’Isle Dieu ; as it 
^ produces nothing, has no good roadstedy and is not tenable, 
« if not protected by a fleet.” 

. / i ■ '■ , ■ 

Morning Chrotdcley October 19, 1795. 

“ Extract of a letter froih Plymouth. The Anson man of 

% 

« war, of 44 guns, rode out the storm like a duck, without the 
<< least damage, in the sound ; which, though ^ open roadstead^ 
« has most excellent holding ground.” 

' . - ‘ MoTiiing Chronicle^ January 27, 1796. 
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Ofte e^sy <(oiru|^Qn of fhis word isjed, iivcom^ 
position, jbas much puzzled all our e^rmojogists. 


“ In consequence of having received ii&nnatiqn'qi· Wed· 
« nesday night at eight o’clock, that three large ships of war and 

“ a lugger had anchored in a small roactsied ' upon the coast, m 

< . * « . . 1 · · 

“ the neighbourhood of this town.’’ 

Z*o?tdon GazeUe extraor^mr^f Eehrmry 27, 1797· 


(a) ^ His nose by mesure wrought fill rig^it 
<< Crispe was his heere, and eke fill bryght 
^ His shulders of large brede 

“ And smalyshe in the gyrdelstede** 

» ■ · - ■ . * 

Chaucer^ Rom. of the Rose^fol, 123, fiag, 2, col. 2. 
For hete her clothes down she dede, 

Almost to her gerdylatede 

“ Than lay she tincofvert.’f 

Wartonls HUt. of Engl. Poetry^ vol. S, png. χχχν. 
<< Divide yourself into two halfs, juSt by the girtUe^ateetd ; 
« send one half with your lady, and keep t’ other to yourself.” 

‘ · · · ■ ‘ ·τ» ' -r f ' · -rv ■ * ■' 

B. Johmon^ Eastward Hoe, Act 3. 

(^) “ Should all Hell’s black inhabitants conspire, 

‘‘ And more unhear’d of mischief to them hire, 

^ Such as high heav’n were able to affright, 

And on the noomted bring a 4<>ub]e night.’’ 

Drayton*» Momcalf 

‘‘ It was not long ere he perceiv’d the skies 

’ < . *■ ' . * ’ ■ Ϊ ·· * ' , . - 

“ Settled to rain, and a black cloud arise. 

Whose foggy grossOess so oppos’d the light, 

As it would turn the nbo««fed'into night.” 

Drayton*» Moonadf 

She by her speUs could make the nioon to stay, 

And from the east she could keep back the day, 

Raise mists and fogs that could eclipse the light, 

^ And with tlie rmnated she coiild mix the night.” 

Drayton*» Mooncalf 

“ With all our sister nymphs, that to the noonated look.” 

Poly^olbionj first song. 


t 
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Becanus t!0nks, that sf^ mether is^ quasi 
motbfiTy from stiej) durus ; and so c^kd because 
she is commonly ** dura, save, itnuntis, rigida.^'* 
Vossius on the contrary thinks she is so called, 
quasi fulden^ mater, as a stiff" and strong support 
of the fiunily ; quia iulcit domum cum nova 
** hsEre^htate.’* Junius, observing that diere is not 
only stepmother, but also stepchild, stepson:, step- 
daughter, brother, sister, &c. to all of whom this 
imputation of severity cannot surely belong, (neither 
can they be said fulcire domum cum nova heereditate ) 
iXfi stepmother is so called, quasi orphanorum mater: 
** nam ptepan Anglo>Saxonibus et stiufan alaman- 
nis videntur olim usurpata, pro orbare.” S. 
Johnson, neither contented with any of the fore- 
going reasoning, nor yet with the videntur ohm 
usurpata, determined also to try his hand (and a 
clumsy one God knows it is) at an e^unology ; but 
instead of it produced a pun. Sepmother, accord- 
ing to him, is....*‘ a woman who has stepped into 
the place of the true naother.” 

But in the Danish collateral lang^ge, the com- 
pounds remain uncorrupted ; and there they are, 
with a clear and tmforced meaning applicable to 
to sM....steiffa(kr, stedmoder, stedbroder, stedsoster, 
stedbam, stedson, steddotter, i. e. vice, loco, in 
the place of, instead of a father, a mother, a 
brother, &c. 


ABOUT. 

Spdman. “ Abuttare, occurrere, vergere, 
scopum appetere, finem exerere^ terminare. A 

t 
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GaKco abutter, seu abouter : haec oadem iugni- 
Scant.. ...Ze bout enim finem, temumm, vel 
ecopum designat : inde Ang^. a but pro meta ; 8c 
“ ABovT, pro drca rem vel scc^um versare. Vox 
feodalis, Scagrimensoiibusnostrisficquenlissiina, 
“ qui praediorum fines (quos ipsi capita vocant, 
« M^ulsus fimtes, Galli bouts) abuttare dicunt 
in adversam terrain ; cum se illuc adigant aut 
protendant. Latera autem nunquam aiunt abut- 
tere:Q) sed terram proximam adjacere. La 

<< coustume reformSe de Normandie, cap. 556 

Le Seijeant est tenu &ire lecture des lettres, Sc 
oblations, Sc declaration, par bouts & costes 
“ des dites terres saisies.” 

Jwtius, “ But, Scopus, c. but. Fortasse desilmp· - 
turn est nomen ab illis monticellis, qui in limitibus 
“ agrorum ab Agrimensoribus CMistituebantur, 
atque ab iis bodones sive botones nuncupabantur, 
** Sc ad quos, artem sagittandi exercentes, tela sua 
“ velud ad scopum diiigebant.” 

Skinner. “ About ab a. s. Abuta, Ymbutan, 
circum illud, quantum ad priorem syUabam a 
“ prsep. ab. hoc a prsep. Ymb, quod a prsq>. 

loquerali, Lat. Am. Gr. Αμφι ortum ducit, uti, 
** secundum posteriorem syllabam ab a. s. uoc vel 
uTsui fcois, foras, extremus, item extremilas, 
** unde Sc defiuxit Belg. Buy ten, quod idem sonat ; 
** quod eniln aliud ambit, partes ejus exteiiores, 
“ i. e. extimam superficiem attin^t Sc obvolvi.” 

(c) I hardly venture to say that I believe, the correct £tfid 
exact Spelman is here mistaken. 
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“ Abutt, a Fr. Aboutir. Vei^Cre, confinem 
esse, dbi scilicet ager unus in, vel versus, aliuni 
proftenditur, & ei conterminus est : hoc a nom. 
** boutf extremitas, termmus : quod satis manifeste 
a ρΐ3φ. Lat. Ab. & a. s. ute, foras, foiis, 
** ortum . trahit, q. d. quod foras protuberat vel 
“ extuberat.” 

“ BuT,aFr. G. bout, extreifaitas, finis, punctunr, 
** aboutir, ad finem tendere, accedere, acuminari. 
J?ui.etiam in re nautica extremitatem alicujns ret 
signat, manifeste Franco Galliae orig^is^” 
Menage, “ Bute..,.botto & botontinus se trouvent 
“ cn cette signification. Faustus & Valerius dans 
“ le receuil des autheurs^qui ont esciit de limitibus 
agrorum, page 312..,..“ In limitibus ubi rariores 
terminos constitmmus, monticeUqs plantavimus da 
“ terra, quos botontinos appelavimus.” Le ju- 
risconsulte Paulus livre V de ces sentences titre 22. 
....“ Qui terminos effodiunt vel exarant arbor esve 
“ terminales evertunt^vel qui co«uf’//«niBODONEs,” 

&c. Cujassurse lieu : bodones, sic imo 

“ exemplari scriptum legimus, cujus nobis copiam, 

“ fecit Pithaeus noster. Bodones sive botones 

* *’ * 

“ vicem terminorum praestant. Vox est menso- 
“ rum, vel eorum qui de agrorum & Ihnitum 
“ ccmditionibus scripserunt(^).” 

Spelman, Junius, Skinner and Menage, all resort ' 
to Franco- Gall, for their etymology. As for 

(^} So, VttaKa de limit. " Hi non sunt semper a ferro taxati, 

“ & circa Botontinoa conservantur.” Innocent, de caa. Utter, 

^ Alius fontanas sub se habens, super se montem, in trivio tres 
“ Botontinoa.” Auctor de Agrim. “ Si unt BotonUrd tern ex 
" superis prohibeo te sacramentum dare.” 
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AOTO and its diminutive botoutivus (wfaicsh 
have been quoted) they are evidently the trans- 
lation of a Gothic word common to all the north- 
ern nations : which word, as it still remains in 
the Anglo-Saxon dialect, was by our ancestors 
written Booa (whence our English to bode and 
'many other words) and means the first outward' 
extremity or boundary of any thing. Hence 
Onbooa, Onbum, Abu*ca, about. 

' I”·' .. =sasa=5!;^*Baa|P 

AFTER 

Afteb (Goth. A. s. iEjitsep. Dutch 

agter, achter. Danish efter^ bag, Swedish ejier 
Sir", achter yj is used as a noun adjective in Anglo- 
Saxon, in English, and in most of the northern 
languages. I suppose it to be no other than the 
comparative of the noun aft : (a. s. iEpc) for 
the retention of which latter noun in our lauguagc 
we are probably obliged to pur seamen. 

, Hindy afty and hacjcy have all Originally the same 

meaning. In which assertipn (although aft had 
not remained in our language) I should think my- 
self well justified by the authority, or rather the 
sound judgment, of Mr, de Brosses; who says 
well....“ Quelquefois la signification primitive nous 

Λ 

“ estderobee, faute de monuments qui I’indiquent 
“ en la langue. Alors cependant <m la retrouve 
** parfois en la recherchant dans les lang^es meres 
“ ou collateralles.” In the Danish language they 
express the same meaning by for og bogy which we 
express by fore and fifty or, before and belatei. 
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And in the Anglo-Saxon they use indiffistentfy 
behmdan, bespsany and onbxc« 


DOWN, ADOWN. 

In the Anglo-Saxcm dun, ilSun. Minshew and 
Junius derive it fiOm Δυνω, subeo. 

Skinner says....“ Speciose alludit Gr. Δμ»®.” 
Lye says,....*‘ non male referas ad arm. doun, 
profundus.” 

S. Johnson, in' point of etymology and the 
meaning of words, is always himself. 

“ Adown, the adverb, he says, is from <i, 
and down; and means.. ..sn the^re««if.” 

** Asown, the preposition, means... .(&wards the 
” ground.'^ 

But though adoWn comes from a, and down.... 
“ DOWN, the preposition, he says, comes from 
“ Abuna, Saxon t and means ; 1st. Along a de- 
“ scent; and 2dly. Towards the mouth of a river. 

“ Down, the adverb, he says, means.. ..on the 
“ ground.’’' But “ down, the substantive, he says, 
** is from dun, Saxon, a hill ; but it is used now 
“ as if derived from the adverb : for it means, 
“ 1st. h.^ds^a^VL plain or valley. ’’’’ 

And as nn instance of its meaning a valley y he 
immediately presents us with Salisbury plain. 


On the Dotom as we see, near Wilton the fair, 

^ A hastened hare from greedy greyhound go.” 

He then gives four instances more to shew that it 
means a valley ; in every one of which it means 
hills or rising grounds. To compleat the absur- 
dity, he then says, it means, 2dly. A -hill, a 
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rising ground ; and that, tMs satse isver^ 
Although it has this sense in every instance he has 
given for a contrary sense : nor has he given, nov 
could he ^ve, any instance where this substantive, 
has any other sense than that which he says is so 
rare.. ...But this is like all the rest froin this quar- 
ter ; and I repeat it again, the book is 4 di^gt^ce 
to the country. 

Freret, Falconer, Wachter and De Brosses, have 
all laboriously and learnedly (but, I think, not 
hq)pily) considered the word dun. 

From what Camden says of the antient names 
( Donmotm or Ihmmomit and Dobuni J of the inha- 
bitants of Comwal and Gloucestershire, and of the 
two rivers {'Daven or Dan or Dun or DonJ in 
Cheshire and in Yorkshire; it seems as if he 
supposed, that our £n^ish word down came to 
us irom the Britons. 

/ 

Solinus, he observes, called the Cornish nien 
Dunmonii ; “ which name seems to come from 
‘ ‘ their dwelling there under hills. F or their habita- 
“ tion all over this country is low and in vajlies; 

which manner of dwelling is called in the British 
“ tongue Danmunith. In which sense also the 
“ province next adjourning is at this day named 
“ by the Britons Duffneint^ tiiat is to say, hm> 

“ values 

Of the Dohuni he says,....“ This their name, I 
“ believe, is formed from Duffen, a British word ; 

because the places where they planted them- 
i‘ selves, were for the most part low and lying 
undei* the hills.” 

f * ^ * 
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Speaking of the river in Cheshire, he 
« Then Cometh this Dan w more truly Xkc&ent to 
** Davenport^ commonly called Danpor^. * 

Of the river in Yorkshire, he says,....“ the river 
** Danus, commonly called Don or Oune, so termed^ 
** as it should seem, .bccaui^ it is carried in a 
** chminel low and sunk in t><p ground : for so 
much signifieth Dan in the British language(*) 
Belden, in'his notes on die first song of Dra3rton’^s 
Polyolbion, gives full assent to C? mden’s etjrmology. 
He says,....“ Duffiie'mt, i. e. low valleys m British, 
*f as judicious Camden teaches me.” 

Milton, I doubt not on the same authmity, calls 
the river “ the gtdpfiy npy.” 

" Rivers arise \ whe^er thou be the §on 
^ Of utmost Tweedy or Oose, or gulphy Dun^ 

And bishop Gibson, concurs with the sanie ; 
^anslating, without any dissent, the marginal npte, 

(e) « Regionem illam insederunt antiquitus Britannia qui 
Solino Dunmordi dicti. Quod nomen ab habitatione sub mon- 
« tibus factum videatur. Infen0s enhn, et convallibus passim 

“ per hanc regionem ha^tatur, quod Danmvmth Britannic^ 

. ^ . · ♦ * 

dicitur : quo edam sensu proxima provincia Duffneint^ i. e. 
^ depress» yailes a Britannis hodie vocatur.” 

folio edit, 1607. 

' · / 

“ Dobunoa v^fjeamus, qui olim> ubi nunc Glocestershire et 

·* » · ■» 

** Oxfordshire, habit^runt.. Horum nomen factum a Dvffen 
“ Britannica diedone credimus ; quod maxima ex parte loca 
“ jacenda e]t depTCssa sub coUibus inadebant.*’ Pag, 249. 

« Dan yeXDonjen e mondbus ?cc. feritur ad fee. Deinde Da 
yenport, vulgo Dan/iori accedit.” 461, 

« Damiaj vulgo Don et ita, ut videtur, nominatus 

“ quod pressiori et inferiori in solum labitur alveo ; id cnim 
« Den Britannis significatP 562. 
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Ώίφηι Britannke profimdum sive depressiim,” ^ 
in these words, “ Duffen, in British, deep or low.’* 
How t^n, agUQSt such authorities, shall I, with' 
'udtatever reason fortified, venture to declare, that 1 
am &r from taking that the Anglo-Saxons received 
either the n^e of ^ese rivers, or their word nuit, 
JLpuif ( w^ch is eyidenjtljr our word down, adowk, 
differently spelled) in any manner fnnn the British 
lang ua ge. And as for Duffen (from which, with 
Camden, I think φε woids proceeded) we have it 
in our own lang^u^e the An^o-&ixon, and with 
the same meaning oi mnk^ ^pressum^ deep., or law. 

If, with Camden, we can suppose the Anglo- 
Saxtm Dtm^ to have proceeded thipu^ the grada- 
tions of 


^ Dvcpen^ Dxton^ Dun^ Don^ Dotm. 

5 Daven^ Dam, Dan. 

1 should think it more natural to derive both the 
mme of the rivers(^ and the preposition fiom 
Dupen(^, the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon 
verb Du pan, m^gere, to ^nk, to phmge,\o dive, to 
dip. ,^d the usual prefix to the "Anglo-Saxon 


(0 I suppose the rivpr Dtroe in Staffordshire to have its 
denomination from the same word, and for the same reason. 

(g) The Anglo-Saxons use indifferently for the past participle 
of Dupian either Dupeb, or Dupen, or Dopen. I suppose this 
same verb to have been variously pronounced, ‘ 

Dopian TDopen, Doveny Dcrvriy Dourly down, don. 

Dupian vHence < Dupen, Dwveriy Dtamy dun, dune. 
Dapian J (^Dapen, Iktuaiy Danmy dan. 

D^pian 'J Γ 

or \ 

Dypan J 


^Tp Dirve. 
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particijdes, 2, in Aoun, strongly &v<nirs die eup· 
positioii. In most of the passages too in ivhich die 
prepoudon cr adverb dowh is used in Elnglish» 
the sense of this pardciple is elearfy expressed ; 
and> without the least straining or twisting, the 
acknowledged parddple may be put instead of the 
supposed prepo»don : although there may perhaps 
be some passages in wluch the preposition dowk 
is used, where the meaning of the partidple may 
not so plainly ^ipear. 


UPON, VP, OVER, BOVE, ABOVE. 

These prepositions have all one common 
and signification, uyon, uyan, upi. 

In the Anglo-Saxon ufa, uyepa, uyemaeyc, are 
the nouns altus, altior, ahissimus. 

Upon, uyan, uya, altus (Fr, Th. Uph.) upok, 

VP. 

Uyepa, oyepe, oyep, altior over or upper. 

Uyemseyt;, altissimus, upmost, uppermost, 

irPPEREST, OVEREET. 

Be-uyan or buyan, bove. 

On-buyan, above. 

The use of these words in English as adjectives 
is very common ; as it is also in all the northern 
languages : for the same words are used in all of 
them(’*). 

(^) Germ. Auf, Auber, Danish. Oven, Over, Overtte, 

Ohcru Ober% Oberste, Ober, 

o O. 

ΡμΙοΗ. 0^, Ofifierj Ofiiierate^ Swedish. Ufifie^Q/weryOfaferaU^ 
JBpven, Overy Overate, Upy Ofre^ Ypfxerat, 
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<< Aboue Ids hedfr also there hongeth 

^ A fhiite whiche to that peine longeth: 

And that fruite toucheth euer in one 
His OVER lippe.” 

Gowerj lib. 5, /ol. 85, fiag, 2, col. 2. 

“ Her OVER lyp wyped she so dene 
That in her cup ^vas no fertliynge sene.” 

Prol. to Cant. Thiesy Prioresse. 

% 

^ Ful thredbare was his over courtpy.’* 

Prol. to Cant. Taleoy Clerke of Oxenf. 

^ That of his wurship recketh he so lyte 

I 

" ' “ Hys OTEHE8T βίοιφβ is not worth a myte.” 

Prol. to Chan. Yeman*a Title. 

By which degrees men myght climben from, 
the neytherest letter to the upperest.” 

BoecktSy boke ^\. pag. 1. col. 1. 

\ 

“ Why sufifreth he suche slyding chaunges, that 
mystumen suche noble thynges as ben we men> 
** that ame a &yre persell of the erth, and holden 
the UPPER.EST degree under . God of benigne 
“ thinges.” 

TVs#, o/* Boue,^/.' 312, peg. I, col. 1. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose, to 
trace the particles any &rther than to some noun or 
verb of a determinate signification ; and therefore 
I might here stop at the Anglo-Saxon noun ujran, 
altiis. But I believe that upon, upa ; upok> u.p, 
means the same as top or Aead, and is originally 
derived from the same source. Thus, 

Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber ufiwarda turns his face ; 

^ But when he hath attain’d the tofimost round. 

He then unto the ladder turns his back.” 
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Where you use indifierently either upward^ 
topward, or headward i or topmost, upmost, or head- 
most^ 

Some etymolo^sts have chosen to derive the 
name of that part of our body from the Sc 3 rthian 
BA, altus; or the I^andic had, altitudo; or the 
Gothic hyinh, ahus ; or (uith Junius) from the 
Greek ΐΛτατος ; or Theot. hoh ; or the Anglo- 
Saxom heah. But our English words head and 
heaven, are evidently the past partic4>los heaved and 
heaven, of the verb to heave: as the Anglo-Saxon 
heayoo, heayc^ caput, and heo)i^n,heayen, coelum, 
are the past participles of the verb heayan, heoyan, 
to heave, to hft up. Whence uyon also may easily 
be derived, and with the same signification. And 
I believe that the names of all abstract relation (as 
it is called) are taken either from the adjectived 
common names of objects, or from the participles 
of common verbs. The relations of place are more 
commonly from the names of some parts of our 
body ; such as head, toe, breast, side, back, womb, 
skin, &c. 

WUkins seems to have felt something of this 
sort, when he ifiade his ingenious attempt to 
explain the local prepositions by the help of a man’s 
figure and the following diagram. But confining 
his attention to ideas (in which he was followed by 
Mr. Locke) he overlooked the etymology of words, 
which are their signs, and in which the secret lay. 

“ For the clearer explication of tliese local prepo- 
“ sitions (says he) I shall refer to this following 

diagram, li^ which by the aval figures are repre- 
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setited the prepositions determined to motion, 

“ wherein the neuter part doth point out the 
“ tendency of that motion. The squares are 
“ intended to signi^ rest or- the term of motiom 

I 

< ‘ And by the round figures are represented such 
“ relative prepositions as may indifferently refer 
“ either to motion or rest.” 

In all probability the Abb6 de l’Ep6e borrowed 
his method of teaching the prepositions to his deaf 
mid dumb sdiolars firom this notion of Wilkinsv 
“.Tout ce que je. puis regarder directement en 
*'^face, est devant moi : tout ce que je ne peux voir 
“ sans retoumer la tete de I’autre c6te, est derriere 
“ moi. 

“ S’agissoit-il defaire entendre qu’une action 
“ etoit pass6e ? H jettoit au hasard, deux ou trois 
“ fois sa main du c6te de son epaule. £nfin s’il 
“ desiroit annoncer une action future, il faisoit 
“ avancer sa main droite dirdetement devant lui.” 

Des sourds et muets^ 2 edit, pag. 54. 

You will not expect me to waste a word on the 
prepositions touching y concerning , regarding y re- 
specting, relating tOy saving, except, excepting^ 
according to, granting, allowing, considering, not- 
withstanding, neighbouring, &c. nor yet on the 
compound prepositions in-to, un-to, un-till, out-of, 
through-out, Jrom-off, &c. 

B. 

' I certainly should not, if you had explained all 
the simple terms of which the latter are compounded. 
I acknowledge that the meaning and etymology of 
some of your prepositions are sufficiently plain and 


s 
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satbiactory : and of the others I shall not permit 
myself to entertain a decided opinion, till after a 
more mature consideration. Pedetentim progredx, 
was our old lavoiirite motto and caution, when 
first we began together in our early days to 
consider and converse upon philosophical subjects ; 
and, having no fenciful system of my own to mislead 
me, I am not yet prepared to relinquish it. But 
there still remain five simple prepositions, of which 
you have not yet taken the smallest notice. How 
do you account for in, out, on, off, and at. 

H. 

Oh ! As for these, I must fairly answer you 
with Martin Laither. les defendrois ais6ment 
“ devant le pape, mais je ne S 9 ais comment les 
“ justifier devant le diable.” With the common 
run of etymologists, I should make no bad figure 
by repeating what others have said concerning 
them ; but I despair of satisfying you with any 
thing they have advanced or I can offer, because I 
cannot altogether satisfy myself. The explanation 
and etymology of these words require a degree of 
knowledge in all the antient northern languages, 
and a skill in the application of that knowledge, 
wWch I am very far from assuming : and though 
I am almost persuaded by some of my own con- 
jectures concerning them('), I am not willing, by (*) 

(*) In the Gothic and Anglo-saxon inna, means 

nlterua^ viscera^ v truer ^ interior flora corfioria. (Inna, inne, is also in 
a secondary sense used for ccrucy celly covem^ And there are some 
etymological reasons which make it not improbable that out 
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an apparently forced and &r-fetched derivation, to 
justify your imputation of etymological legerde-' 
main. Nor do I think any farther inquiry necessary 
to justify my conclusion concerning the prepositions ; 
having, in my opinion, fully intitled myself to the 
application of that axiom of M. de Brosses (art. 
215.)....“ La preuve connue d’un grand nombre 
“ de mots d’une espece, doit etablir un precepte 
“ generale sur les autres mots de meme espece, i 
“ I’orinne desquels on ne pent plus remonter. 
“ On doit en bonne logique juger des choses que 
I’on ne peut connoitre, par celles de meme 
espece qui sent Inen connues ; en les ramenant 
“ έ un principe dont 1 ’evidence se fmt appercevoir 
“ par tout ou la vue peut s’etendre,’? 

derives from a 'word originally meaning I am inclined to 
believe that in and out come originally from two noutu mean* 
^ those two parts of the body. 


ΕΠΕΑ ΠΤΕΡΟΕΝΤΑ, &c. 


CHAP. X. 

OF ADVERBS. 


B. 

THE first general division of words (and that 
winch has been and still is almost universally held 
by grammarians) is into declinable and indeclinable. 
All the indectinables except the adverb, we have al- 
ready considered : and though Mr. Harris has taken 
away the adverb from its old station amongst the 
oAer indeclinables, and has, by a singular whim of 
^ own, made it a secondary class of attributives, 
or (as he calls them) attr'butes of. attributes; yet 

neither does he nor any other grammarian seem to 

* . ' · 

have any clear notion of its nature and character. 

B. Johnson(’) and Wallis and all others, 1 think, 
seem to confound it with the prepositions, con- 
junctions and inteijections ; and Servius (to whom 

, i " 

(j) Prepositions are a peculiar kind of adverbs^ and ought 
“ to be‘ referred thither.” B, Johnson^a Grammar. 

Interjectio posset ad adverbium reduci ; sed quia majoribus 

^ nostris placuit illam distinguere ; non est cur in re tarn tenui 
* . · > · 
w hiereamus.” Caramuel. 

^ Chez est plutot dans notre langue un adverbcy qu’une 
« partUvleP De Braseea. 
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learning has great obligations) advances something 
which almost justifies you for calling this class, 
what you lately termed it, the common sink and 
repository of all heterogeneous, unknown corrup- 
tions ; for, he says,....“ Omnis pars orationis, 
“ quondo desinit esse quod est, migrat in adver- 
“ bium(^).” 

H. 

I think 1 can timislate Servius intelligibly.... 
every word, qmndo desinit esse quod est, when a 
grammarian knows npt what to make of it, migrat 
in adverbium, he calls an adverb. 

These adverbs however (wWch are no more a 
separate part of speech than the particles we have 
already considered) shall ^ve us but little trouble, 
and shall waste no time : for I need not repeat the 
reasoning which I have already used with the con- 
junctions and prepositions. 

All adverbs ending in iy (the most prolific 
branch of the family) are sufiiciently understood : 
the termination (which alone causes them to be 
denominated adverbs) being only the word like 
corrupted ; and the corruption so much the more 
easily and certainly discovered, as the termination 
remains more pure and distinguishable in the other 
sister languages, the German, the Dutch, the 
Danish, and the Swedish ; in which it is written 
&ch, lyk, lig, liga. And the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
informs us, that....“ In Scotland the word Rke is 
“ at this day fi'equeiitly used instead of the English 

C^) Rect^ dictum est ex omni adjective fieri adveriHum.” 

Ckmfianella, 
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« termination It/. As, for a goodly figure^ the 
common people say, a.goodiike figure,” 

' ■ i ^ .1 -VT 

ADfIFT. 

Is the past participle adrifed, adxrf^dy adrift , of 
the Anglo-Saxon verb dpipin, ASpipan to drive. 

" And quhat auenture has the hiddir driffe V' 

Oou^laa^ booke 3 , pag. 79 ^ 

T.’ ei drifted qr driften. 


AGHAST, AGAST. 

Moy be the past pa^ciple aga^ed. 

“ The Frencli exclaim’d....the devil was in arms. 

• Λ V 

All the whole army stood agazed on him.” 

I^irst part of Henry 6. act 1, ace, 1. 

Agazed may mean, made to gaze ; a veA built 
on the verb to gaze. 

In King Lear (act 2, see. 1.) Edmund says of 
Edgar, 

Gasted by the noise I ma^, 

“ Full suddenly he fled.*’ 

Oasted, i. e. made aghast : which is again a verb 
built on the participle aghast. This progressive 
building of verb upon verb is not an uncommon 
practice in language. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher’s.... Wit at several 
Weapons, (act 2.) “ Sir Gregory Fopp, a witless 
ford ο/Άιηί/,” says of his clown, 

“ If the fellow be not out of his wits, then will I 
“ never have any more wit whilst I live j either the 
“sight of the lady has castered him, or else 
“ he’s drunk.” 
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I do not bring this word as an authority, nor do 
I think it calls for any explanation. It is spoken 
by a fqpl of a fool ; and may be supposed an 
ignorantly coined or l^tastical cant word ; or cor- 
vuptedly used for gasted. 

An objection may certainly be made to· this 
derivations because the word agast always, I 
believe, denotes a considerable degree of terror ; 
which is not denoted by the verb to gaze : for 
we may gaze with delight, with wonder or admira- 
tion, without the least degree of fear. If I could 
have found written (as I doubt not there was in 
speech) a Gothic verb formed upon the Gothic 
noun ATiS, which means fear and trembRng 
(the long-sought etymology of our English word 
agueQ) ; I should have avoided this objection,, and 

(i) Junius says..,.,^ Ague, febris. G. est acutus. Nihil 
nempe usitatius est, quam acutaa dicere febres.” 

But Skinner, a medical man, was aware of objections to this 
derivation, which Junius never dreamed of. He therefore says 
Fortasae a Fr. Jiigu^ acutus. Quia {saltern in fiaroxysmo ) 
^ acutas ( quodammodo ) morbus est, et aciUis ddoribua exercet : 
^ licet a medids, durationem magis quam vehementiam hujus 
^ morbi respici^tibus, non inter acutasy sed chronicas febres 
‘‘ numeretur.’’ 

But Skinner’s qualifying fiaroxysmoy quodawmodoy acutis 
doloribusy by which (for want of any other etymology) he endea- 
vours to give a colour to the derivation from aiguy acutusy will 
not answer his purpose : for it is not true (and I speak from a 
tedious experience) that there are any acute pains in any period 

of the AGUE. Besides, S. Johnson has truly observed, tliat 

“ The cold fit i% in popular language, more particulaidy called 
“ the AGUE ; and the boty the fever.” And it is commonly said 
....‘< He has an ague and fever.” 


% 
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with full assunmce have concluded that agast 
was the past participle of yinSAH, i. e. AriS60L, 
ATIS’A., ΛΓΙ5Τ. i. e. made to shudder, terrified 
to the degree of trembling. There is indeed the 
verb ΛΓ9ΛΗ, timere ; and the past participfll 
ATldlS, territus ; and it is not without an appear- 
ance of probability, that, as lu/iiles, amonges, &c. 
have become with us whilst, amongst, &c. so 
mi^t become agidst, agist, agast ; 

(H* AGISD, AGIST, AGAST: 

and the last seems to me' the most probable 
ctymdogy.(“) 


AGO. 

Go, ago, ygo, gon, agon, gone, agone, are all 
used indiscriminately by our old English ivriters 
as the past participle of the verb to go. 

GO. 

“ But netheles the thynge is do 
“ That fals god was soone go 
With his 4eceite, and held him close.” 

Gower, Hb, 6,foL \2>%fiag, 2, coL 2. 

(m) I believe our word ague to be no otlier than the Gothic Word 

Aris, fear, trembling, shuddering. 

1. Because the Anglo-Saxons and English, in their adoption 
of the Gothic substantives, (most of which terminate in s) 
always drop the terminating s. 

2. Because, though the English word is written ague, the 
common people and the country people always pronounce it 
aghy, or aguy. 

3. Because the distinguishing mark of this complaint is, the 
trembling or shuddering ; and from that distinguishing circum- 
stance it would naturally take its name. 

4. Because the French, from whom the term aigu is sup- 
posed to have been borrowed, never called the complaint by 
that name. 
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The daie is go, the nightes chaunce 
Hath derked all the bright sonne/* 

Gower, Ub. S, foL \79yfiag. ijCol, 2· 

^ But soth is sayed, go sithen many yeres, 

^ That feld hath eyen, and wode hath eres.” 

Chaucer^ Knyghtee tale^foL 4, fiag^ 1, col. 2. 

“ How ofte tyme may men rede and sene 
^ The treson, that to women hath be do : 

“ To what fyne is suche loue, I can not sene 
Or where becometh it, whan it is go^ 

Chaucer^ Troylm^ boke 2^fol, 167, pag» 1, co/. 2. 

Of louers nowe a man maie sec 
" Ful many, that unkinde bee 
Whan that thei haue her wille do, 

Her loue is after soone ago.** 

Gower, Ub. 5, foL 1 1 1, flag, 2, cot, 2. 

“ As god him bad, right so he dede 
And thus there lefte in thatoiede 
“ With him thre hundred, and no mo, 

The remenant was all ago.’* 

Gower, Ub. 7, foL l^^pag, 2, c<4. 2. 

^ Thus hath Lycurgus his wille : 

And toke his leue, and forth he went. 

“ But liste now well to what entent 
Of rightwisnesse he did so. 

“ For after that he was ago, 

He shope him neuer to be founde.” 

Gower, db. 7,yb/. 158, /tag*. 2, col. 1. 
For euer the latter ende of ioye is wo, 

‘‘ God wotte, worldely ioye is soone ago.** 

Chaucer y JVbnnea firieatjfd. 90, flag. 1, cd. 1. 
For if it erst was well, tho was it bet 
“ A thousande fplde, this nedeth it not enquere, 

Ago was euery sorowe and euery fere.*’ 

Troylusy boke SjJbl. 181, fiag. 2, co^l. 
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^ That after t^han the storme is al ago 
" Yet wol the water quappe a day or two/^ 

Lucrec€yfol4 ^XS^pag» col, I. 

* Ful sykerly ye wene yotir othes last 
^ No lenger than the wordes ben ago. 

La hdie dame^ fil. 267 j flag, 2y col, 2, 

^ Troulh somtyme was wont to take auayle 

• In euery matere, but al that is ago.” 

Awtntble Ladyesyfol, 277 ^pag. 1, col^ 1. 

rGO, 

" A clerke there was of Oxenforde also 
^ That unto logike had longe tgo.*^ 

Frol· to Oxnt. Talea^ 

" To horse is al her lusty folke too. 

Chaucer^ Dido^foL 2\2yfiag· 2, col· 2. 

GON· 

« Thou wost thy ^lfe> whom that I loue parde 
^ As I best can, gon sythen longe whyle.** 

TroyliLSy boke \yfol, 151, 1, co/. I. 

AGON, 

And euermore, whan that hem fell to speke 
Of any thinge of suche a tyme agon.’’' 

Troylusj boke 3, fol, 180, fiag, 1, col. 1. 

‘‘ Thou thy selfe, that haddest habundaunce of 

‘‘ rychesse nat longe agon.^^ 

JBoecittSy boke 3, fol. 232, pag. 2, col. 2. 

“ Ful longe agon I might haue taken hede.” 

Armelyday fol, 273, pag, 1, col, 1. 

GONE, 

^ 1 was right nowe of tales desolate, 

^ Nere that a marchant gone is many a yere, 

“ Me taught a tale, which ye shullen here.” 

Man of Lavjea Talesyfol, 19,A^· b 1* 

" But sothe is said, cone sithen many a day, 

“ A trcwe wight and a thefe thynketh not one.” 

SqtderM Talcyfol, 26ypag, 1, col. 2. 
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AGONE. 

Of suche ensamples as I finde 
Upon this point of tyme agoke 
I thinke for to tellen one.” 

Gowcr^ lib, 5, fol, 87, flag, 1, co/. i, 

‘‘ But erly whan the sonne shone 
Men sigh, that thei were agonb 
“ And come unto the kynge, and tolde, 

There was no worde, but out, alas, 

“ She was Ago, the mother wepte, 

^ The father as a wood man lepte.” 

GomcTj lib, 5, fol, 104, ficg, 2, col, 2. 

Whan that the mysty vapoure was agone 
“ And clere and &yre was tlie momyng. 

Chaucer j Blache knyghtyfol, 287, 1, col, 1. 

^ For I loued one, fill longe sythe agone 
With al myn herte, body and ful might.” 

Blache hnyght* fol, 289, 1, col, 1. 

Which is no more than has been done 
^ By knights for ladies, long agone.” 

^ And many a serpent of fell kind, 

^ With wings before and stings behind, 

" Subdu’d as poets say, long agone, 

Bold Sk* George, S^t G^rgf the dn^n.” 

Hudxbraa, 

Tillotson, in a fast sermon on a thafUcsgioing 
occasion, 3 1st January, 1689, says, 

“ Twenty yes^rs agone. ” 

« i 

ASUiTDMX. 

Is the past participle Aj^unhpen or Xj^unopeo, 
separated (as the particles of sand are) of the verb 
sono/uan, sunojuan, s^opan, Af unbjuan, &c. to 
separate. 

I 

I 
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times it notes diminution ! 7. An exclamation 

“ noting fulness or satiety.” 

In the Anglo-Saxon it is Iieno^ or Lenoh: and 
appears to be the past participle Leno^eo, multipli- 
catum, manifoJdy of the verb Iteno^an, multiplicare. 


FAIN. 

MM * 

The past participle paejeneo, faejen, paegn, 
loetus, of the verb psejenian, pacgnian, gaudere, 
IsetarL 

^ Of tliat men speken here and there, 

“ How that my lady beareth the price, 

How she is faire, how she is wise, 

^ How she is womanliche of chere : 

“ Of all this thing whan I male here 
“ What wonder is though I be faine.” 

Gower, Hd. ly/b/. 1, coL 2. 

“ For which they were as glad of his commyng 
As foule is fains, whan the sonne upryseth.” 

Chaucer^ Shyfimana Talcy foL 69, fiag, Γ, coL 1 , 

“ Na uthir wysc the pepyl Ausoniane 
^ Of tliis glade time in hart wox wounder fane/* 

Douglasy boke .13, pag, 472. 


LIFEy LIVER, LIEVES^T, 

Leop, leoppe, leojrej^t;. 

“ I had as lief not be, as live to be in awe 
“ Of such a thing as I myself.” 

•Shakeafieare^a lu&ua Caaar. 

No modem author, I believe,, would now venture 
any of these words in a serious passage : and they 
seem to be cautiously shunned and ridiculed in 
common conversation, as a vulgarity. But they 
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are good English words, and more frequently used 
by our old English writers, than aiiy other word of 
a corresponding signification. 

Leoy(for leopeo, or lupaS, or lupoS or lup) is 
the past participle of lupian, to love; and always 
means behved{^'). 

^ And netheles by dales olde, 

“ Whan that the bokes were leuer, 

“ Writyng was beloued eucr 
“ Of them, that weren vertuous.” 

Gotoer^ firol.fol, \^pag. 1 , coL. 1 . 

It is a unwise vengeance 
“ Whiche to none other man is lefe 
“ And is unto him selfe grefe.” 

Lib. 2 ,^/. IQyfiag. If col, 2 . 

^ And she answerd, and bad hym go. 

And saide^ howe that a bed all warme 
“ Hir LiEFE lay naked in hir arme.” 

lib. 2y/ol. 41 f flag. 1, col. 2. 

‘‘ Thre pointes whiche 1 f)mde 
^ Ben LEUEST unto mans kynde ; 

“ The first of hem it is delite, 

‘‘ The two ben worship and profite.” 

Lib. 5y fol. 84 , pag. 2 , cd. 2 . 

For euery thyng is wel the leuer 
« Whan that a man hath bought it dere.** 

Lib. 5f/bl. 109, flag, 2, col, 1. 

“ Whan Rome was the worldes chiefe. 

The sooth sayer tho was lsefb, 

(p) “ The Fader Almychty of the heuin abuf, 

In the mene tyme, unto luno his luf, 

^ Thus spak ; and sayd,’*.... 

Dfnig^a^ booki 12, pag, 441 . 

? C 
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Whiche wotde not the trotxth spare, 

" But with his worde, playne and bare, 

^ To themperour his sothes tolde.” 

' Ub. 7^fol, IS^ypag, 5, col, 3. 

“ Of other mens pasuon 
^ Take pitee and compasaon 
^ And let no thyng to the be leef 
“ Whiche to an other man is grefe.” 

Lib, ^yβd. \90ypag, 2, co^. 1. 

^ They lyued in ioye and in fclycite 
“ For eche of hem had other lefe and dere.” 

Chaucer^ Monkea Talcyfol. ^Syfiag, 1, col, 2. 

“ In the swete season that lefe is.” 

Rom, of the Roacy fol, 120, pag, 2, cot, 1. 
** His LEEFE a Tosen chapelet 
^ Had made, and on his heed it set.*’ 

Rom, of the Roacyfol, 124, pag, 1, col, 1. 
« And hym her lefe and dere hert cal.” 

Troyluey boke Syjbl, 176, pag, 2, col, 2. 

“ Had I hym neuer lefe ? By God I wene 
“ Ye had neuer thyng so lefe (quod she).” 

Troyluay boke Zyfol, 177, pag, 1, coL 2: 
‘‘ Ye that to me (quod she) fill lever were. 

^ Than al the good the sunne aboute gothe.” 

Troyluay boke ^yfol, 178, pag, 2, col, \, 
^ For as to me nys lever none ne lother.*'’ 

L.eg, of good Womcuy prol, fol, 205, pag, 2, coL 2, 

“ Remembrand on the moftsdl anciant were 
^ That for the Grekis to hir leif and dere, 

‘‘ At Troye lang tyme sche led before that day.” 

Dnuglday boke 1, pag, 13. 
^ Gif euir ony thanke I deseruit toward the 
Or ocht of myne to the was leif, quod sche.” 

Douglaay boke 4, flag, 110. 
^ O thou nymphe, wourschip of fludis dere. 

That to my saul is hold maist leif and dere.’^ 

Douglaay boke 12, pag, 410. 
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ADIEU, FAEEWELL. 

The former from the French ci dieu^ from the 
Italian αάώο : the latter the imperative of fapan, 
to go, or to i^e. So it is equally said in English 
....how fares it ? or, how goes it ?.... 

The Dutch and the Swedes also say, vaanvd·, 
Jarwal: the Danes lev-vel, and the Germans Ubet- 
wohl. 


BALT. 

Means.... stop, (as when we say,... hoM your 
hand J,, keep the present situation, hold still. 

In German still halten is to halt or stop ; and 
halten is to hold. In Dutch still houdeuy to halt or 
stop ; and houdeuy to hold. 

Menage says well...‘^yar alto, proprio di quel 
' ** fermarsi che fanno le cmiinanze militari : dal 
“ tedesco halte, che vale, fermala; dimora Ih;. 

imperative del verbo halten, cio6 arrestarsi.” 

The Italians assuredly took the military term 
from the Germans. 

Our English word halt is the imperative of the 
Anglo-Saxon verb healban, to hold; and hold 
itself is from healoan, and was formerly written 

HALT. 

" He leyth dewne his <xie care all plat 
“ Unto the grounde, and halt it fest.” 

Corner, Eb. \,fol. 10, I, col. 2. 

« But so well HALTE no man the plough, 

“ That he ne balketh oflierwhile.” 

Lib. '2,/bl. 50, flag. 1, col. 1. , 

“ The g^Ide, whiche auarice encloseth. 

But all to litell hym supposeth, 

" He let it neuer out of his honde, 

^ But gette hym more, and halt it &st. 
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^ To seie howe suche a man hath good, 

^ Who so that reasone understoode, 

^ It is unproperliche sa^de : 

<< That good hath hym, and halt him taide.’* 

JJb, 4, Jbl. SSifiag. 2, coL 2, /ol, 84, flag. 1, col, 1, 
Euery man, thath halt Mm worthe a leke, 

Upon his bare knees ought all hys lyfe] 

^ Thanken God, that Mm hath sent a wyfe.^’ 

\ 

Chaucer j MerchaurUes Tale^fol. 29, flag. 1, col. 1. 
« For euery wight, wMche that to Rome went, 
Halt£ not o pathe, ne alway o manere.” 

Troylm^ boke l^fol. 163,^e^. 1, col. 2. 
^ Loue, that with an holsome alyaunce 
Halte people ioyned, as hym lyste hem gye.” 

Troylusy boke 3,^. 182, /iag. I, col, 1. 


LQ. 

The impen^tive of look. So the common people 
say comiptedly,....“ Lo* you there now”....“ Laf 
ypu there.”.... 

Where we now employ sometimes looK and 
sometimes lo, with discrimination ; our old English 
writers used indifferently 1.0, loketh, for 

this imperative. Chaucer, in the Pardoners Tale, 
says 

" AI the souerayne acte^, dare I aay, 

^ Of victories in the Olde Testament 

% 

^ Were don in abstynence and in prayere, 

^ Lqheth the Byble, and there ye mowe it lerc.?’ 

LoHETH(q) Attyla, the great conquerour 

1 ' * * 

w Dyed in Ms slepe, with shame and dishonour.” 

·■····· ···»··««···· 

Loke(9) eke howe to kynge Demetrius 

“ The king of Barthes, as the boke sayth us, 

^ Sent Mm a payre of dyce of golde in scome.” 

(^) In both these places a modem writer would say lo. 
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^ Btholde and 9t that In the first table 
« Of hye gods hestes honourable, 

" How that the seconde heste of him is thia, 

^ Take not my name in ydelnesse amys. 

^ Lo, he rathtri^') forbyddeth euche swering 
« Than hoinicidej or any other cursed thing.” 

66, pag, 2, col. 2jfol. 67, pag. 1, cd. 1. 

So B. Johnson, (alchymist^ Ai, 2. Sc. 3.) 

-**For LOOK, how oft I iterate the work, 

^ So many times I add unto his virtue.” 

Here, if it had pleased him, he might have said 
.,.. 1.0 how oft &.C. 

And 

“ Subtle. Why, Rascall.... 

Face, Lo you here, sir.” 

Here, if it had pleased him, he might have said 
....LOOK you here. 

The , Dutch correspondent adverb is siet from, 
sien, to look or see. The German siehe or sihe 
from sehen, to see. The Danish see from seer, to 
look or see. The Swedish si, or si der, from se, 
tp look . 

‘7·ΤΓ··^τ«ν^,ΐΓ',— ■ jj ■ ■ 

FEEDS. 

Need-is, used parenthetically. It was antiently 
written nedes and nede is. Certain is was used in 
the same manner, equivalently to certes. 

And certaine is (quod she) that by gettyng of 
« good, be men maked good.” 

“ I haue graunted that nkoks good folke moten 
“ ben myghty.” · 

Boecius, Bake A. Jbl. 241, pag. 1, col. 1, 2. 

(*■) Sooner^ earlier. He forbids such swearing, before he for- 
bids homicide, i. e. in a foregoing part of the table. 
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The consequ^ce is false, keoxs the ante· 
“ cedent mote ben of the same condicion.” 

Test, of LouCy Boke 2^fol. 316, pag. 1, col. 2. 

“ None other thjmge signifyeth this n^ssite 
“ but onelye thus ; that shal be, may nat togider 
“ be and not be. Euenlyche also it is sothe, loue 
** was, and is, and shal be, nat of necessyte ; and 
KEDE IS to haue be al that was, and nedejul is 
“ to be, al that is.” 

Test, of Loue, boke 2,fol. 32^, pag. 1. col. 1. 


I pray thee. 


PSITHEE. 


TOWIT. 

Though it is the infinitive of pitan, does not 
mean to know, as Skinner and S. Johnson have 
supposed ; but to be known, sciendum. For so 
(fee· want of gerunds, as they are most absurdly 
called) our ancestors used the active infinitives, 
as well of other verbs as of ptanC). Similar 

(») “ False &me is not to dkede, ne of wyse persons to 
ACCEPTE.” Teat. <(f Loue, boke fol.' iOi, fta. 2, col. 2. 

Instances of this use of the active infinitives in English, are 

4 

very numerous ; but the reason of it appears best from old 
translations. 

“ Quod si nec Anaxagorse fugam, nec Socratis venenum, nec 
Zenonis tormenta novisti ; at Canios, at Senecas, at Soranos scire 
potuisti. Quos nihil aliud in cladem detraxit, nisi quod nostris 
moribus instituti, studiis improborum dissimillimi videbantur. 
Itaque*nihil eSt quod admirere, si in hoc vitae salo circumllanti- 
bus agitemur procellis, quibus hoc maxime propositum est^ 
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adverbs are those of the Latin and French,' videlicet y 
scilicet h 5ςαοοΙτ, And it is worth noting, that the 
old Latin authors used the abbreviated videRcet for 
videre licet, when not put (as we call it) adverbi- 

ally(‘). 


PERCHANCE. 

Par-escheant^ par-escheance^ the participle of 
escheoir^ echeoir^ to fall. 


PERCASE. 

Per-casunij participle of cadere : antiently writ- 
ten parcas, parcaas. 

fiessimia dUfi&cere. Quorum quidem tametsi est numerosus 
exercitus, «pernendus tamen est” 

Boethiua de Canady lib, proaa 3. 

Thus translated by Chaucer : · 

If thou hast not known the exilynge of Anaxagoras, ne the 
enpoysoning of Socrates, ne the turmentes of Zeno ; yet mightest 
thou haue knowen the Senecas, the Canios, and the Soranos. 
The whiche men nothing els ne brought to the deth, but only 
for they were enformed of my manors and semeden most unlyke 
to the studies of wicked folke. And for thy thou oughtest not 
to wondren, though that I in the bitter see be drieuen with 
tempestes blowing aboute. In the which thys is my moste 
purpose, that is to sayne, to displesen \vicked men. Of whiche 
shrewes al be the hooste neuer so great, it is το dispise.” 

Pd, 222yfiag, 1. col, 1. 

(t) « Pam, Videlicet parcum ilium fuisse senem, qui 
dixerit : 

“ Quoniam ille illi pollicetur, qui eum cibum x>oposcerit.” 

“ Ant, Videlicet fuisse ilium nequam adolescentem, 
qui illico, 

Ubi ille poscit, denegavit se dare granum tritici.” 

Plautua SHchuay act 4, acc, 1 . 


» 


t 

« 
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PESADVENTURE. 

Antilently peratmter^ -paraunter^ inaunter, ina- 

Λ 

venture. 

MATSE, MAYHAP. 

In Westmoreland they say and write mappen. 
i. e. may happen. 

HABHAB. 

Hap ne happen or not happen. 

Philautus determined hab nab to send his 
letters.’* 

Euphues, by John LiUey^ ps^ 109. 

PERHAPS, VPHAP. 

By or -through haps... .upon a hap. 

The HAFPEs ouer mannes hede 
“ Ben honged with a tender threde.” 

G&wery H6^ 6jJhl. 135, coi, 2, 

“ In heuen to bene losed with God hath none 
“ ende, but endelesse endureth : and thou canste 
“ nothynge done aryght, but thou desyre the 
“ rumoure thereof be healed and in euery wightes 
“ eare ; and that dureth but a pricke, in respecte 
“ of the other. And so thou sekest rewarde of 
“ folkes smale wordes, and of vayne praysynges. 
“ Trewely therein thou lesest the guerdon of ver- 
“ tue, and lesest the grettest valoure of conscyence, 
“ and UPHAP thy renome euerlastyng.” 

Chaucer, Test, of hue, boke \,fol. S\\,p. 1, c. Ϊ. 


BELIKE. 

This word is perpetually employed by sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, Hooker, Shakespeare, B.. Johnson, 


\ 
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sir W. Raleigh, Bacon, Milton, &c. But is now 
only Used in low lan^age, instead of perhaps. 

In the Danish language lykke, and in the Swedish 
lycka, mean luck^ i. e. chance, hazard, hap, fortune 
adventure. 

Dionysius. He thought belike, if Damon 
“ were out of the citie, I would not put him to 
“ death.” 

Damon and Pythias, by P. Edwards. 

“ Brutus and Cassius 

“ Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome.” 
“ Anth. Belike they had some notice of the 
“ people how I had mov’d them.” 

Julius Casar, act 3, see. 2. 

“ How’s that? Your’s, if his own! Is he not 
my son, except he be his own son ? Belike 
this is some new kind of subscription the gallants 
“ use.” 

Every Man in his Humour,, act 3, see. 7. 

'■'· Than she, remembering belike the continual 
“ and incessant and confident ^eches and courses 
that I had held on my lord’s side, became utterly 
“ alienated firomme.” 

Sir F. Bacon's Apohgy. 

^ Will he) so wisC) let loose at once his ire^ 

^ Belike through impotence, or unaware, 

“To give his enemies their wish V* 

Paradise Lost^ book l.v. J56. 
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AFOOT, 

^ ^bn 7 a freshe knight^ and many a bUsful route 
On hoT9e and on tote, in al the felde aboute.** 

Chaucer^ AnneUda^foL %70^pag, 2, coL 1. 

^ Sum grathis thame on fute to go in the feild, 

« Sum hie montit on hoT%bak under scheild.’* 

DoiigUu^ booke 7, pag. 230· 

Of the same Idnd are the adverbs to β)οί. 
Vh h vis. Petto a petto. Dinmpetto. The hand and 
fioty being the principal organs of action and motion^ 
afford a variety of allusions and adverbial expres- 
,sions in all languages ; most of which are too 
evident to require explanation ; as when, of our 
Messed senators, we i»iy, with equal truth and 
sorrow,.... they assume the office of legislation iUotis 
pedihus·, and proceed in it with dirty hands. 

So FOOT HOT ; wWch Mr. Warton has strangely 
mistaken in page 192 of his first volume of the 
- History of English poetry. 

The table adoune rihte he smote, 

“ In to the floore foots hot.” 

Misled by the word Jbot, Mr. Warton thinks 
that FOOTE HOT m^s stamped.'* So that he 
supposes the Soudan here to have fiillen upon the 
table both with hands and feet : i. e. first he smote 
it ivHh Ids fist; and then he stamped upon it, and 
trampled it under foot. ' 

But FOOT HOT means immediately^ instantane- 
ously^ without giving time for the foot to cool : so 
our comt of pie poudre^ pied poudrS ; in which 
matters are determined before one can wipe the 
dust off one’s feet. So e vestigo, &c. 
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^ There was none eie that might kepe 
" His head, whiche Mercurie of smote, 

^ And forth with all anone ϊότβ botb 
^ He stale the cowe, whiche Argus kepte.” 

‘ CroweTy Uh. BXypag, 2, col. 1. 

And Custaunce hati they te^en arum fotehot.’’ 
Chancery Man of lxme9 tcUey fil. 20, pa§. 2, col. I . 

Whan that he herde ianglyng 
^ He ran arum as he were wode 
« To Bialacoil there that he stode, 

^ Which had leuer in this caas 
Haue ben at Reynes or Amyas, 

« Fcm* fotb hote in his feloyne 
« To him thus said Jelousye.” 

JRom. qf the Roeeyjbl. 138, pog. I, col. 2. 

And first Ascaneus, 

‘‘ As he on hors playit with his feris ioyus, 

^ Als swyft and feirsly spurris his stede fute hote, 

“ And but delay socht to the trublit flote.(»).” 

Douglasy booke by pag. 150· 

^ I sail declare all, and reduce futr hate(^) , 

^ From the beginning of the first debate.” 

Douglaay booke 7, pag. 205. 

<< The self stound amyd the preis fute ηοτε(^) 
Lucagus enteris into his chariote.” 

Douglasy booke 10, pag. S38. 

^ Wyth sic wourdis scho ansueris him fute hate.” {*) 

Dgfuglasy booke 12, pag. 433. 

(») Primus et Ascanius, cursus ut Icetus equestres 

Ducebat, sic arer equo turbata pethit 

Castra. Virgil. 

(V) Ex^edi-am. et prim» revocabo exordia pugn» Virg, 
Notice Ex-ped4re. 

(^) Interea. Virg. 

(*) Talibus occurHt dictis. Virg. 
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" All "with «ne voice and hale assent at accoi^e^ 

<< DesirU the as for thare prince and lord; 

^ And ioyus ar that into feild fute καύϊ^ύ) 

^ Under my wappanis Tumus lyis dounbet.” 

Douglasj booke 13 , pag, 468 . 


ASIDE, 

“ Now hand to hand the dynt lichtis with ane swak, 

^ Now bendis he up his bourdon with ane xnynt, 

“ Ow SYDE he bradis for to eschew the dynt” 

Douglas j booke 5 , fiag. 142 . 

I suppose it needless to notice such adverbs as 
aback, abreast, afront, ahead, at hand, beforehand, 
behindhand, &c. 


ABLAZE 

<< That casten fire and fiam aboute 
" Both at mouth and at nase 
^ So that thei setten all on blase.” 

Gowevy lib. S^fol. 102 , 2 , col. 2 . 


AB0AED. 

“ This great shyp on anker rode : 

‘‘ The lorde cometh forth, and when he sigh 
That other ligge on horde so mghe.” / 

Gowery lib, 2 , fol. 33 , pag, 2 , col. 2 . 

“ What helpeth a man haue mete, 

‘‘ Where drinke lakcthe on the borde.” 

Gower y lib. Ay fol. 7 2y pag. 2 , col. 1 . 

(y) There is no word in the original of Maphsus, to explain 
or justify the fute hate of Douglas in this passage : he barely 
eays, 

Tumumque sub armis exultant cecidisse tuis.” But 

the acer petivity expediamy and occurrit dicHsy of Virgil, 2U^ 
sufficient. 
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^ And howe he loste hys steresman 
Whiche that the sterne^ or he toke kepej 
Smote over the Bonns as he alepe·*’ 

Chaucer^ Famcy boke \jfol. 294) 1) c·. 3· 
<< We war from thens afFrayit, durst notcht abidC) 

^ Bot fled anon^ and within^ burd has brocht 
^ That Adthful Greik/* Doi^Uuy hookt 3, pag· 90. 
^ The bourgeonit treis on buro they bring for axis.” 

^ Douglas^ booke 4, pag* IIS· 
^ The stabill ^re has calmy t wele the se^ 

^ And south pipand windis fare on hie 
^ Challancis to pas on borD) and tak the depe.** 

Dtmglas^ booke 5) pag. 153. 


ABROAJD, 

The rose spred to spannishhyngC) 

To sene it vras a goodly thynge, 

But it ne was so sprede on brede 
^ That men within myghtknowe the sede.” 

Chaucer^ Rom, of the Roee^Jid, 137 ) pag, 1 ) col, 2 . 
Als fer as his crop hie on brede 
^ Strekis in the arC) as for his route dois sprede.** 

Douglaa^ booke 4 ) pag, 115 . 

his baner quhite as floure 

In of sing batel did on brede display.” 

Douglas^ booke 8 ) pag, 240 . 


ADATS, 

^ But this I see on daies nowe.” 

Gowerj Ub, Ayfol, *t%pag, 2 , cel, 1 . 
^ Thus here I many a man compleine) 

That nowe on daies thou shalte finde 
“ At nedo) few frendes kinde.” 

Gowery lib, Syfol, 110 , pag, 1 , col, 1 . 
But certainly the dasit blude now on dates 
<< Waxis dolf and dull throw myne unweildy age.** 

Douglacy booke Sypag, 140 . 
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ANIGET8. 

. « He mot dflwo thynges> chese^ 

« Where he vob haue sudih on νιοβτ» 

t 

^ Or tU dtde% ligfht» 

^ Foi he Bhftll tidt haue both tvfo.*’ 

Gower^ 17, 3,^^ to/. 2. 

* For though ho man wold it alowe, 

* To itepc ieur tht^ to wowe 

^ In his ihaner, and thus on niohtes 
“ When he seedi the lus^ knightes 
“ Reuelen, where these women are 
^ Avmy he scidketh as an hare.” 
i Gower, lib, Ayfol. 7Q^fiag, 1, cd, K 

^ For though that wiues ben ful holy tldnges 
^ They must take in patience a nyght 
^ Suche maner necessaryes, as ben plesinges 
^ To folke that han wedded hem with tinges, 

. “ And lay a litell her holynesse asyde.” 

Chaucer^ Man of Law T.fol, 22,fiag, 1, col, 1. 

. ^ Madame, the sentence of this latyn is, 

^ Woman is mannes ioye and his blis, 

" For when I fele on nyght your soft syde, 

A1 be it that I may not on you ryde, 

^ For that our perche is made so narowe, alas, 

I am full of ioye and solas.” 

JVbnnes firiesty/d, 8^, pag. 2, col,'-2^ 


AFIRE, 

Tumus seges the Troianis in grete yre, 

^ And al thare schyppis and nauy set in fyre.^ 

DofUgUiB^ booke 9, pag, 274. 


ALIVE, 

On livcy i. e. in life. (*) 

{*) In the first book of the Testament of Love, fol. 305, 
pag. 1, col. 1, Chaucer furnishes another adverb of the same 
kind, to those who are admirers of this part qf speech,,,,^ ΛΥο 
is hym that is alouel* 
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* F6r as the £ssbe> if it be driei 
Mate in defaute of water die : 

« Right 80 without aier, on liub 
« No man ne beast might thriue.** 

Gower, ΛΛ, 7,^. 14S, /tag. l, eo/. 

t 

For prouder woman is there none on 

ChauccTy Traylugf bake % fol, 143^ fiag^ 2^ co/. 2# 

« The verray ymage of toy astyanax g^g ' 

« Sic ene had he^and ύο fare handis tua, 

« For al the warld sic mouth and face perfay :] 

« And gif he war on lxfk quhil now in fere, 

« He had bene euin eild with the, and hedy pere.’’ 

Doughy bokff 3y /ιμ^*’94!. 


ALOFT, 

On lofty on luftj on lyfty i. e. in the tuft or lyft ; 
or, (the superfluous article omitted, as w^s the 
antient custom iu our language, the Anglo-Saxon) 
in lytfy in bifty in loft. 

« The golde tressed Phebus hygh on lofte.” 

Chancery Trcyiusy boke SyfoL \9^yfiag, 2, coL 1. 

« Bot, lo anme (ane wounder thing to tell) 

« Ane huge bleis of flambysbrade doun fel, 

« Furth of the cluddys at the left hand straucht, 

« In manere of an lychtning or fyre flaucht : 

« And did alycht richt in the samyn 9tedcy 
« Apoun the croun of fare Lauinias hede ; 

« And fra thine hie up in the lyft agane 
« It glade away, and tharein did remane/’ 

' Douglasy boke 13, flag. 476. 

.« With that the dow 

“ Heich IN the lift full glaide he gan behald, 

« And with her wingis sorand mony fald.*’ 

Douglasy boke 5 , flag, 144 . 

In the Anglo-Saxon lypc is the air or the chuds. 
In St. Luke....“ in lyyiee cumnienbe.... coming in 
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the clouds.” In the Danish, bift is air^ and ** at 
“ ^onge i biften?'*....\o blow up into the £ur, or 
abifi. In the Swedish also bift is air. So in the 
Dutch, de loef hebben, to sail before the wind 
loevcHy to ply to windward ; loef, the weather gage ; 
See. From the same root are our other words, loft, 
lofty, to biff, lee, leewardif}, to Uft, &c. 

ANEW. 

^ The battellis war adionit now of new, 

» 

Not in manere of landwart folkis bargane, 

^ But with scharp scherand wappinnis made melle. 

Oouglets^ booke 7, pag, 225. 
Was it honeHit ane godly ^uine wycht 
“ With ony inortall straik to wound in ficht ? 

^ Or jit ganand the swerd loist and adew 
To'rendir Tumus to his brand of new, 

^ And strength increscis to thame that vincust be V* 

Douglasy booke'\2j flag. 441· 


AHOW. 

“ And in the port enterit, lo, we see 
^ Flokkis and herdis of oxin and of fee, 

^ Fat and tydy, rakand ouer all quharcy 
^ And trippis eik of gait but ony kepare, 

^ In the rank gers pasturing on raw.” 

Dwglaay boke 3, pag. 75. 
^ The pepil by him vincust mycht thou knaw, 

^ Before him passand per ordour all on raw.” 

Douglaa^ booke 8, pag, 270. 


ASLEEP, 

• * / 

Whan that pyte, which longe on slepe doth tary, 

“ Hath set the fyne of al my heuynesse.” 

Chaucer^ La belle dame^fol· 269, pag, 1, col, 1. 

(a) Zee and leevjard are the reverse ofthe weather g^g^e ; to windward 
is to lufl, or towards the point whence the wind blows ; /cr and/eewer^ 

describe the opposite or where the wind blows towards. 

/ 


t 
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" Apoun the earth the uthir. beis6s al, 

“ Thare besy thochtis ceissing gnete and sma], 

" Ful sound on slepu did caucht thave rest be kind;” 

Douglas, boohe 9, pagl 283. 

“ In these provynces the fayth of Chryste was 
“ all quenchyd and in slepe.” Fabian. 


■ AWHILE. 

A time. Whil-es, i. e. time, that or which. 
Whikt is a corruption ; it should be written as 
formerly, whiles. 

“ She died, my lord, but whiles her slander 
“liv’d.” Much Ado about Nothing. 


AUGHT, OR OUGHT. 

The Anglo-Saxon Hpir : a whit, or o whit, N. 
B. o was formerly written for the article, a ; or for 
the numeral one. So naught or nought : na whit, 
or no whit. 


FORTH. 

“ Againe the knight the olde wife gan arise 
“ And said ; Sir knight, here forth lyeth no way." 
Chaucer^ Wife of Bathes Tale-^ foL 38, fiag,, 2, coL 2· 
Alas (quod he) alas, that euer I beheyght 
Of pared gold a thousande pounde of weight 
^ Unto this phylosopher, howe shall I do ? 

I se no more, but that I am ioRDO :(») 

“ Myn herytage mote I nedes sell. 

And ben a beggar, here may I no lenger dwell.” 

Frankeleyns Talcjfol. ^5, pag. 2, col. 2. 

if) For-do, i. e. forth^one^ i/e. dons to go forth, or caused 
to go FORTB^ u e· out of doors. In modem language, turned 
out of doors. 

3 E 
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^ Loke out of Icnde thou be not vohe^^) 

^ And if suche cause thou haue, that the 
^ Behoueth to gone out of countre^ 

Lcaue hole thyn hert in hostage.” 

Rotn, qf the Roee^ fol. 132, pag, 2, coL 2. 

From the Latin fores, forts, the French hadyorr 
(their modem hors J. And of the French fors, our 

ancestors (by their favourite pronunciation of thj 
made pojtS, forth as from the French asses or 

assez, they made asseth, i. e. enough, sufficient. 

“ Rychesse ryche ne maketh nought 
‘‘ Hym that on treasour sette his thought ; 

For ryefiesse sfonte in auffysaunce^ 

‘‘ And nothyng in habotindaunoe : 

For Huffy munce al onely 
‘‘ Maketh menne to lyue rychely. 

“ For he that hath mytehes tweync 
Ne value in hys demeyne, 

Lyueth more at ease, and more is riche, 

“ Than dothe he that is chiche 
And in liis bame hath, soth to sayne, 

‘‘ An hundred mauis of whete grayne, 

‘‘ Though he be chapman ol* marchaunt, 

‘‘ And haue of golde many besaunt : 

“ For in the gettyng he hath suche wo, 

And in the kepyng drede also, 

And sette euermore his besignesse 
For to encrese,' and nat to lesse, 

“ For to augment and multiplye, 

“ And though on heapes that lye him by. 

Yet neuer shall make rychesse 
‘LAssETHt unto hys gredynesse.’*(c) 

Rom, of the Rose^foL 146, pag, 2’, col. 2. 

■ (^) FoFie, i. e. fors or FORTft. 

, I have been compelled to make the above long extract, 
that my reader's judgment may liave feir play ; and that he may 
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The adverbs outforth, inforth, wtthoutjbrthf 
■withinforthf (which were formerly common in the 
language) have appeared very strange to ihe 
modems; but with this explanation of forth, I 
suppose, they will not any longer seem either 
unnatural or extraordinary. 

“ Within the hertes of folke shall be the biting 
“ conscience, and tvithoutforth be the worlde 
all brenning.” 

Chaucer·, Parsons Tale,/ol. pag. \,col. 1 . 

“ Whan he was eome unto his neges place, 

“ Where is my lady, to her folke (quod he) 

And they him tolde, and inforth pace, 

“ And founde two other ladyes sit and she.” 

Troylua, boke %fol. 163, pag, 2, col. 1. 

And than al the derkenesse of his misknowing 
shall seme more evidently to the sight of his 
understandyng, than the sonne ne scemeth to 
the sight without forthe.^^ 

Boecius^ boke 3 , foL 238 , pag. 2 , col. 2 · 

Philosophers, that hyghten Stoiciens, wende 
“ that ymages and sensibilities war emprlnted into 
soules fro bodies withoutforthJ^^ 

BoeciuSy boke Byjbl. 250 y pag. 2 , col. 2 . 

not lie misled by the interpretation given of asseth in the glos- 
sary of Urry’s edition of Chaucer ; where we are told, tliat 
ASSETH meeais,...^ Jsseniy to amv>er ; from the Anglo-Saxon 
“ Af ebian, affirmare,^* When the reader recollects the suffy^^ 
saunce wliich is spoken of in the first p^ of the extract ; he will 
have little difficulty, I imagine, to perceive clearly what asseth 
here means : for the meaning of the whole passage is.,„suffisance 
alone makes riches ; which suffisance the miser’s greediness 
will never permit him to obtain. 
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TTberc the vaylance of max is demed 4n riches 
** outfortii, wenen men to haue no proper good in 
them s^e, but seche it in straunge thinges.” 
Tvst. of Zioue, hoke 2,fol. 316, pag. 2, col. 2. 

*· The goodnesse' (quod she) of a person maye 
“ not ben knowe outforth^ but by renome of the 
** knowers.” 

Test, of Loue, boke 2,foL 319, pag. 1. col. 2. 

“ But he that outforth loketh after the wayes of 
“ this knot, connyng with which he shuld knowe 
“ the way infbrth, slepeth for the tyme ; wherfore 
“he ttet wol this way know, must leave the lokyng 
“ after Mse Avayes outforth, and open the eyen of 
“ his conscyencc and unclose his herte.” 

Test, of Zioue, boke 2,fol. 322, pag. 1, col. 2. 

“ Euery herbe sheweth his vertue outforthe from 
“ wythin.” 

Test, of Jjoue, boke 2,fol. 323, pag. 1, col. 1. 

“ Loue peace withoute forth, loue peace within- 
forth, kepe peace with all ntien.” 

“ There is nothinge hid from god. Thou shalte 
“ be found gilty in the judgments of god, though 
“ thou be hid to mens judgementes : for he 
“ bcholdeth the hert, that is withinforth.'^ 

Tbo. Lupset, Gathered Counsails. 


GADSO. 

Cazzo, a common Italian oath (or rather ob- 
scenity, in lieu of an oath) first introduced about 
the time of James the first, and made familiar in 
our language afterwards by our affected travelled 
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gentlemen in the time of Charles the second. See 
all our comedies about that period. 

Ben Johnson ridiculed the affectation of this 
oath at its commencement, but could not stop its 
progress. 

“ These be our nimble-spirited catso’s, that 
“ ha’ their evasions at pleasure, will run over a bog 
like your wild Irish ; no sooner started but they’ll 
leap from one thing to another, like a squirrel. 
Heigh ! dance and do tricks in their discourse, 
“ from fire to water, firom water to air, from air to 

\ 

“ earth : as if their tongues did but e’en lick the 
“ four elements over and away.” 

Every man out of his humour, act 2, see. 1. 


MUCH, MORE, MOST. 

These adverbs have exceedingly gravelled all 
our etymologists, and they touch them as tenderly 
as possible. 

MUCH. 

Junius and Skinner, (whom Johnson copies) for 
MUCH, irrationally refer us to the Spanish mucho. 

MORE. 

Under the article more, (that he may seem to 
say something on the subject) Junius gives us this 
so little pertinent or edifying piece of information ; 
....“ Anglicum interim more est inter ilia, quae 
“ saxonicum a in o convertunt; sicuti videmus 
“ usu advenisse in ban, bone, os, ossis. Hal, whole, 
“ integer, sanus. Ham, home, domus, habitatio. 
“ j^tan, stone, lapis, &c.” 
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Skinner says....** Mork Mo.-ab Ang. Sax. CDa» 
CDajia, COxpe, (Qape, See. Quid si omnia a 
major?" 

S. Johnson finds more to be adjective, adverb, 
and substantive. The adjective, he says, is.... 
** the comparative of some or great." The adverb 
is....** the particle that forms the comparative 
** degree.*’....** Perhaps some of the examples 
** which are adduced under the adverb, should be 
** placed under the substantive.”,... It is doubtful 
“ whether the word, in some cases, be noun or 
** adverb.” 


MOST. 

Junius says, untruly,.. .“ most, expositivo nempc 
** mxpe, fuit comparativus msej^ie, et superlativus 
“ macpei^r; etcontracte 

Skinner....** Teut. meist, feliciter alludit Gr. 
/«{/ςΌΤ, plunmnm, maximum, contr. a /tty/vw’.” 

S. Johnson again finds in most, an adjective, an 
adverb, and a substantive. Of the adverb he says, 
it is....“ The particle noting the superlative de- 
“ gree.” Of the substantive he says...,** This is 
** kind of substantive, being according to its signi- 
** fication, singular or plural." And he gives 
instances, as he conceives, of its plurality and sin- 
gularity I have Λvasted more than a page in 

repeating what amounts to nothing 

Though there appears to be, there is in reality no 
irregularity in much, more, most: nor indeed is 
there any such thing as capricious inegulai ity in 
any part of language. 


1 
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In the Anglo-Saxon the verb (Oaj>an, meter 
makes regularly the prseterperfect (Dop, or (Dope, 
(as the prseterperfect of sla^an is shK) and the past 
participle mowen or CPeopen, by the additipn.of the 
participial termination ew, to the praeterperfect. 
Omit the participial ^rmination en (which oinission 
was, and still is a common practice through the 
whole language, with the Anglo-Saxon writers, 
the old English writers, and the modems) aild there 
will remain CPope or mow; which gives us the 

. t 

Anglo-Skxon (Pope and our modem English word 
mow : which words mean simply — that which is 
mowed or mown. And as the hay, &c. which was 
mown, was put together in a heap ; hence figura- 
tively, (Pope was used in Anglo-Saxon to denote 
any heap although in ' modem English we now 
confine the application of it to country produce, 
such as hay-mow, barley-mow, &c. C*) This parti- 
ciple or substantive (call it which you please : for, 

however classed, it is still the same word, and has 

/ 

the same signification) ma^v or heap^ was pronoun- 
ced (and therefore WTitten) Λyith some variety, CPa, 

Gawin Douglas uses the word Mowe, for a heap of jivood, 
©r a funeral pile. 

Under the oppin sky, to this purpois, 

“ Pas on, and of treis thou mak an bing 
‘‘ To be ane fyre, &c. 

“ Tharfore scho has hir c0Tnmand done ilk dele. 

‘‘ But quhen the grete bing was upbeildit wele 
Of aik treis, and fyrren schidis dry 
^ Wythin the secrete cloys under the sky, 

^ Aboue the Mowfi the foresaid bed was maid.” 

Booke 4, page 1 17. 
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CDte, CDo, ODbpe, mow ; which being regularly com- 
pared, ^ve 

(Da - ma-er (i. e. mape) - maest (i. e. maepTc) 

(Dae - ma-eTy (i. e. maejie) - ma-est (i. e. m3ep*c) 

(Dope mcnv-er (i. e. mope) - movoest (i. e. moj^T;) 

Mo - mo-er (i. e. more) - mo-est (i. e. most ) 

I have here printed in the Anglo-Saxon character, 
those words which have come down to us so written 
in the Anglo-Saxon writings : and in Italics, th.& 
same words in sound ; but so written, as to shew 
the written regularity of the comparison : and in. 
small capitals, the words which are used in what 
we call English ; though indeed it is only a continu- 
ation of the Anglo-Saxon, with a little variation of 
the written character. 

Mo (mope, acervtts, heap J which was constantly- 
used by all our old English authors, has with the 
modems, given place to much : which has not (as 
Junius, Wormius, and Skinner imagined of mickle ) 
been borrowed from ; but is merely the 

diminutive of mo, passing through the gradual 
changes of mokel, mykel^ mochily muchely (still 
refedned in Scotland) moche uvcn. 

“ Yes certes (quod she) who b a frayler thynge 
“ than the fleshly body of a man, ouer whiche haue 
“ often tyme flyes, and yet lasse thynge than a flye, 

“ MOKEL myght in greuaunce and anoyenge.” 

Test, of LouCy boke 2yfol. 319, pag, 1, col. 1. 

‘ ‘ Opinion is while a thinge is in non certayne, 

“ and hydde frome mens very knowlegyng, and by 
“ no parfyte reason fully declared, as thus : yf the 
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*♦ s(»me be so mokel as men weneh, or ek yf it be 
** MORE than the erth;” 

Test, of Louey boke Syfol, 325, pag. 2, col. 2. 

“ A lytel misgoyng in the gynning causeth 
“ MYKEL errour in the end.” 

Test, of Leue, boke 2, foL· S\5,pag. 2, col. 2. 

“ O badde and stray te bene thilke (richesse) 
that at their departinge maketh men teneful and 
“ sory, and in the gatheryng of hem make men 
“ nedy. Moche folke at ones mowen not togider 
“ MOCHE thereof haue.” 

Test, of Loue, boke 2yfol. 316, pag. 2, col. 1, 

“ Good chylde (quod she) what echeth suche 
“ renome to the conscience of a wyse man, that 
“ loketh and measureth hys goodnesse not by 
sleuelesse wordes of the people, but by soth- 
** festnesse of conscience : by god, nothynge. And 
“ yf it be fayre a mans name be eched by moche 
“ folkes praysing, and fouler thynge that mo folke 
“ not praysen.” 

Test, of Loue, boke2yfol. 3\9,pag. 2, col. 1. 

“ Also ryght as thou were ensample of moche 
“ FOLDE errour, righte so thou must be ensample 
“ of manyfolde correctioun.” 

Test, of Loue, boke \,fol. 310, pag. 1, col. 2. 


NEVERTHELESS. 

In our old authors written variously, na-the~les, 
ne-the-les, nocht-the-les, not-the-les, never-the-later : 
its opposite also was used, wel-the-later. 

“ Truely I say for me, sythe I came thys Mar- 
“ garit to seme, durst I neuer me discouer of no 

3 F 
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« maner disease, and we l the later hath myn 
“ herte hardyed such thynges to done, for the great 
“ bounties and worthy refreshmentes that she of 
“ her grace goodly without anye desert on my 
“ halue ofte hath me rekened.” 

Ϊ5?ίί. of Loue^ boke 3, fol. 332, pag. 2, col, 1 . 

“ Habyte hiaketh no monke, ne wearynge of 
“ gylte spurres maketh no knyghte: neuebthe- 
“ LATER in cdnforte of thyne herte, yet wol I 
“ otherwyse answere.” 

Test, of Loue, boke 2, fol. 322, p. 2, c. 2. 


RATBEB. 

( 

In English we have rath, rather, rathέst ; which 
are simply the Anglo-Saxon ra^, ra^p, ra‘Soj^, 
celer, velox. 

Some have derived this English word rather 
from the Greek ; as Mer. Casaubon from offipoc, 
“ quod san6 (says Skinner) longius distat quam 
“ manS a vespere:” and others, witli a little more 
plausibility from PaJ)iog. 

m 

The Italians have received this same word from 
our northern ancestors, and pronounce it ratio, 
with the same meaning, which Menage derives 
either from raptus or from rapidus, “ rapdus, rapdo, 
“ raddo, ratto.'^ 

Skinner notices the expressions rath fruit, and 
rath wine, from the Anglo-Saxon Hi'S ; of which, 
after Menage, he says....“ Nescio an contract, a 
Lat. rapidus.’* 
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Minshew derives rather from the Lat. ratas. 
Ray has a proverb, .. . “ the rath sower never borrows 
“ of the late.” 

S. Johnson cites Spenser (except himself, the 

worst possible authority for English words) 

“ Thus in my harvest hasten’d all to rathe," 

And May.... 

“ Rath ripe and purple g^rapes there be.” 

« Rath ripe are some, and some of later kind.” 

And Milton.... 

“ Bring the rathe primrose that forssdien dies.” 

And he adds most ignorantly.... “ to have rathe^, 
“ this, I think a barbarous expression, of late intru- 
“ sion into our language ; for which it is better to 
“ to s&Y....v}ill rather.'" 

Dr. Newton, in a note on Lycidas, says of the 
Avord rathe....*·'· this word is used by Spenser, b. 3. 
cant. 3. St. 28.... 

“ Too rathe cut off by practice criminal.” 

“ And Shepherd’s Calendar, 

“ The rather lambs been starved with cold.” 

T. Warton, in hb note on the same passj^ of 
Milton, says,.,..“ the particular combination of, 

rathe primrose, is perhaps from a pastoral called 
“ a Palinode by E, B. probably Edmond Bolton, 
“ in England’s Helicon, edit, 1614, signat. b. 4. 

“ And n^e the rathe and timely primrose grow.” 

. “ In the west of England, there is an early 
“ species, of apple called the rather^pt. We have 
....“ Rathe and late”.. ..in a pastoral, in Davison’s 
“ poems, edit. 4, London, 1621, p,. 177. In Bas- 
“ tarn’s epigrajns, printed 1598, I find,.··** The 
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** rashed primrose and the violet.” lib. 1, epigr. 
** 34, p. 12, 12mo. Perhaps rashed is a provincial 
** corruption from rathe.” 

By the quotations of Johnson, Newton, and 

• · 

Warton, from Spenser, May, Bolton, Davison, 
and Bastard, a reader would imagine that the word 
rathe was ve^ little authorized in the language ; 

• 14 

and that it was necessary to hunt diligendy in 

. · ' * * . , * 

obscure holes and comers for an authority. 

« · . . 

“ And nethclea there is no man 
^ ^ In all this worlde so wise, that can 

“ Of loue temper the measure t 
But as it falleth in auenture. 

“ For witte ne strength maie not helpc 
“ And whiche els wolde him yelpe, 

“ Is RATHEST throwen under foote.” 

' 4 · 

GowcTy lib, l,yb/. 7, pag, 2, col. 2. 

Some seyne he did well enough, 

“ And some seyne, he did amis. 

“ Diuers opinions there is. 

And commonliche in euery nede 

The tvorst speech is rathest herde.” ' 

Ub. 3yjbl. S9ypag. J, col. |· 

“ That euery loue of pure kynde 
« ' 

^ Is fyrst forth drawe, well I fynde : 

^ But netheles yet ouer this 
“ Deserte dothe so, that it is 
“ The RATHER had in many place.” ' 

JJb. Aijfol. 72^pag. 1 , cd. 1 . 

Who that is bolde. 

And dar travaile, and undertake 
« The cause of loue, he shall be take 

« The RATHER unto loues grace·” 

»·· · . . 

Izb. 75, pag. 1, col. 2. 
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But ibrtune is of suche a sleyght) 

^ That whan a man is most on heightj 
She maketh hym rathest for to falle.” 

U6. 6,yo/. 135, pag,2^ cd, 2. 

^ Why ryse you so rathe ? Ey benedicite, . 

“ What eyleth you ?” 

Chaucer^ MyUer9 Tale^foU XS^pag* i· 

“ O dere cosyn, Dan Johan, she sayde, 

What eyleth you so rathe to a ryse 

S/iy/imana Tale^foU 69y pag, 1 , col. 2, 

“ For hym my lyfe lyeth al in dout 
“ But yf he come the rather out.** 

Rom. of the Roscyjbl. 141, pag. 2, cd. 1. 
They wolde eftsones do you scatlie 
If that they myght, late or rathe.” 

Rom. of the Roecyfol. \52y pag. 1 , col. 1 . 

« And haue my trouth, but if thou finde it so, 

I 

« I be thy bote, or it be fill longe, 

To peces do me drawe, and sythen honge. 

“ Ye so sayst thou (quod Troylus) alas : 

But God wot it is naught the rather so.** 

Troylusy \yfol. 161, pag. 2, cd. 1. 
Loke up I say, and tel me what she is 
^ Anon, that I may gou about thy nede, 

« Knowe iche her aught, for my loue tel me this 
« Than wold I hope rather for to spede.** 

TroyluHy boke \yfd. 161, pag. 2, cd. 2. 

“ And with his salte teeres gan he bathe 
^ The ruby in his signet, and it sette 
^ Upon the wexe delyuerlyche and rathe.** 

TroylvjSy boke %fd. 169, pag. 1, cd. 1, 

But now to purpose of my rather speche.’* 

TroyluSy boke oyfol. 179, pag. 2, cd. 2. 
These folke desiren noΛve delyueraunce 
‘‘ Of Antenor that brought hem to mischaunce. 

For he was after traytour to the toun 

Of Troy alas ; tliey quitte him out to rathe.** 

Troylusy boke Aiyfol. 183, pag. 2, cd, 1. 
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" But he was slayne alas, the more harme is, 

“ Unhappely at Thebes al to raths.” 

Troylugy bokt 5, fU. 1^5, pag. 2, col. I . 

“ Yf I (quod she) haue understonden and knowen 
“ utterly the causes and the habite of thy malady, 
** thou languyshest and art defected for desyre and 
** talent of thy KATHEa fortune. She that ylke 
** fortune onelye that is chaimged as thou fajuiest 
“ to the\Varde, hath perverted the clerenesse and 
“ the estate of thy corage.” 

BoeciuSy bake 2,fol. 225y pdg. 1 , eol. 2 . 

“ Whylom diere was a man that had assayed 
“ with stryuynge wordes an other man, the which 
“ not for usage of very vertue, but for proude 
** vayne glorye, had taken upon him &lsely the 
** name of a phylosophre. This rather man 
“ that I spake of, thought he wold assay, wheder 
“ he thilke were a phylosophre or no.” 

Boeciusy boke 2 , fol. 230 , page 2 , col. 2 . 

“ Diu3me grace is so great that it ne may not 
“ ben fill praysed, and this b only the maner, that 
“ b to say, hope and prayers. For which it 
“ semeth that men wol speke with God, and by 
“ reson of supplycacion bene conioyned to thylke 
“ clerenesse, that nysnat approched no rather 
“ or that men seken it and impetren it.?’ 

BoeciuSy boke 5 , Jbl. 249 , pag. 2 , col, 1 . 

“ Graunt mercy good frende (quod he) 

“ I thanke the, that thou woldest so 
‘‘ But it may neuer the rather be do, 

“ No m^n may my sorrowe glade.” 

Dreamt of Cliaucer·^ foL 256, iiag, I, col, 1, 
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The HATRED spede, the soner may we go^ 

‘f . Great coste alway there is in taryngc 
“ And longe to sewe it is a wery thynge.** 

Atiemble of ladycB^ foL 275, pag, 2, co/. 2, 

“ Thilke sterres that ben cleped sterres of the 
“ ndrthe, arysen eather than the degree of her 

“ long3Ttude, and all the sterres of the southe, 

^ \ 

“ arysen after the degree of her longytude.” 

AstrolabyCifol. pag. 2 , col. 1 . 

But lesynges with her flatterye 
^ With fraude couered under a pytous face 
“ Accept be nowe ratbest unto grace.” 

Blacke Kvyght, Jol, 289, '^ 5 ·. 2, coL 2 . 

« That shal not nowe be tolde for me 
^ For it no, nede is redily 
“ Folke can synge it \yet than I 
“ For al mote out late or rathe.” 

Fame, boke 2,foL 302, pag. 1 , col, 2, 

“ Who was ycrowned? by God nat the strongest, 
“ but he that rathe ST come and lengest abode 
“ and continued in the ioumey and spared nat to 
“ trauayle.” 

Test, of Laue^fol. 307 , pag. 1 , col. 2. 

“ Euery gl)^eryng thing is not golde, and under 
“ colour of fajrre speche many vices may be hyd 
“ and conseled. Therfore I rede no wight to 
“ trust on you to a rathe, mens chere and her 
“ speche right guyleful is ful ofte.” 

Test, of Loue, boka 2,foL ZlAi^pag. 2 , col. 2 . 

“ Veryly it is proued that rychesse, dygnyte, 
“ and power, been not trewe waye to the knotte, 
“ but as by RATHE by suche thynges the knotte to 
“ be unbound.” 


I 
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‘‘ ••..•..•••Than (quod she) wol I prouc that 
shrewes as rathe shal ben in the knotte as the 
good.^’ 

Test, qf LouCy boke %foL 3 ]^ 9 , pag. 1 , coly 1 . 

« Ah, good nyghtyngale (quod I then) 

^ A l 3 TteI haste thou ben to longe hen, 

^ For here hath ben the Icude cuckowe 
« And songen songes rather than hast thou.” 

Cuckowe and Myghtyngaley foL 351, fuig, 1, coL 2. 

^ IBs feris has this pray ressauit raith, 

And to thare meat addressis it for to graith.” 

Douglas^ boke 1, pag. 19. 

^ Quhen Paris furth of Phryge, the Troy ane bird 
“ Socht to the ciete Laches in Sparta, 

And thare the douchter of Leda stal awa, 

« The fare Helene, and to Troy tursit raith.” 

Douglasy boke 7, pag. 2 1 9. 

And sche hir lang round nek bane bowand raith, 

. To gif thaym souck, can thaym culze bayth.” 

Bouglasy boke 8, pag. 266. ' 

‘‘ The princis tho, quhilk suld this peace making, 

‘‘ Tumis towarf the bricht sonnys uprisyng, 

^ With the salt melder in thare handis raith.” 

Doug^\ 


FIE. 

The imperative of the Gothic and Anglo- Saxort 
verb liiyGtT pian, to hate. 


^ICKLT. 

Quick-like r from cyic, cpicu, cpicoSj vivus, (as 
we still oppose the quick to the dead ). Dpe is the 
past participle of Irpiccian, vivificare. Quickly 
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means, in a Ufe-like or Vasiely maimer ; in the 
manner of a creature that has life. 


SCARCE. 

The Italians have the adjective Scarso : 

^ Queste parote assai passano il core 
A1 tiisto padrC) e non sapea che &re 
“ Di racquistar la sua figlia e Tonorc, 

‘‘ Perche tutti i rimedj erano scarsi.” 

11 Morgaute^ cant, 10, 9t, 128. 

Which Menage improbably derives from ex- 
parcus. The same word in Spanish is written 
escasso. Both the Italian and the Spanish words 
are probably of northern origin. In the Dutch 
skaars is, rare, unfrequent. It is still commonly 
used as an adjective in modem English; but 

anciently was more common. 

Hast thou be scarse or large of ^fte 
Unto thy loue, whom thou seruest ? 

« And saith the trouth, if thou hast bee 

/ 

‘‘ Unto thy loue or scarse or frefe.” 

Gower, lib, 5, fol, 109, flag, 1, col, 2. 
What man that scarse is of his good, 

And wol not gyue, he shall nought take.” 

Gower, fol, 109, fuig, 2, col, 1. 
That men holde you not to scarce, ne to sparyng·” 

Tale of Chaucer, Fol, 80, pag, 2, col, 1,. 
Loke that no man for scarce tjie holde, 

For that they may greue the manyfalde.” 

Rom, of the Rose, fol, 131, flag, 1, col, 1. 


SELDOM. 

“ I me reioyced of my lyberte 
That SELDEN tyme is founde in manage.” 

Clerke of Oxenf, tale, fol, 46, ficCg, 1, col, 1. 
3 G 
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The Dutch have also the adjeetiv6 zelden, selten : 
the Germans selten ; the Danes seldsotn : the Swedes 
seUsynt: rare, unusual, uncommon. 


STASK. 

According to S. Johnson this word has the 
following significations.... strong, rugged, deep, 
full, mere, simple, plain, gross. He says “ it is 
“ used to intend or augment the signification of a 
“ word 5 as, stark mad, mad in the highest degree. 
“ It is now little used but in low language.” 

In die Anglo-Saxon s%apc, sOeapc^ German 
starck, Dutch sterk, Danish . Swedish stark, 
as in English, all mean strong. It is a good English 
word; common in dl our old writers, still retain- 
ing its place amongst the modems, and never had 
an interval of disuse. 

“ And she that helmed was in starke stoures 
‘‘ And wan by force townes stix>nge and toures.” 

Chaucef^ Talent foL pag, 2 , cot, 2 * 

“ But unto you I dare not lye,^ 

‘‘ But myght I felen or eepye 
^ That ye perceyued it nothyng, 

“Ye shulde haue a starke leasyng.” 

Rom. of the Rose^foL 154 , pag. 2 , col, 2, 

This egle, of which I haue you tolde, 

“ Me flyeng at a swappe he hente, 

“ And with his sours agayne up weate 
“ Me caryeng in hys clawes starke 
At lyghtly as I had ben a larke.” 

Ramey boke 1 , fol, 294 , pag, 2 , col, 2 . 

“ The follow'and wynd blew sterk in our tail.” 

Jbouglaa, booke 3 > pag, 71 . 
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^ So that) my so^ now art thou souir and sterK) 

« That the not nedis to haue ony fere.” 

^ Douglas^ booke 8, pag. 265. 

Tumus ane lidl) thocht he was stark and stout, 
Begouth frawart the bargane to withdraw.” 

Douglaay booke 9, 306. 

<< Sa thou me saif, thy pissance is sa stark, 

^ The Troiams gloiie, nor thare victory e 

t 

‘‘ Sail na thing change npr dymynew tharby·” 

Dovglas^ booke 10, flag, 336. 

^ And at ane hie balk teyt up sche has 
‘‘ With ane loupe knot ane stark corde or lace, 

« Quharewith hir self sche spilt wiA shameful dede.” 

Oouglaa^ booke 12,/ta^. 432. 

As &st loc’k up in sleep, as gi^tless labour, 

« Whan it lies starkly in the traveller’s bones.” 

Shakeafieare^ Measure for Measure,^ a, 4, sc, 2. 

1. Boor. Come. English beer^ hostess. Ep- 
glish beer, by th’ belly. 

2. Boor. Stark beer, boy: stout and strong 
beer. So. Sit down, lads, and drink me upsey- 
Dutch. Frolick and fear not.’^ 

Beaumont and Fletcher y Beggars bush a. 3, sc. l·. 


YEBT- 

Means true. 

“ And it is clere and open that tMlke sentence 

“ of Plato is VERY and sothe.” 

' ✓ . 

Chaucer y Boeciusy bake Ayjbl. 2Aily pag. % col. 2. 

It is merely the French adjective vraiy from the 
Italian, from the Latin. When this word was 
first adopted from the French, (and long after) it 
was written by them, and by us, veray; which 
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they have since corrupted to vrof , and the Englis h 

to VERY. 

<< For if a kynge shall upon gesse 
^ Without VERAY cause drede, 

« He maie be liche to that I rede.” 

GovfeTy Hb. 7yfol. 2, cd, 2. 

“ CcRistantyne thensample and myrrour 
^ To princes al, in humble buxumnesse 
^ To holy churche o verat sustaynour.” 

Prologue to Cant, Tales, 

^ But as Chiiste was, whan he was on lyue^ 

“ So is he there verament”....^wozWw^^ 

Plowmans Taie^Jd, 99 , pxig, 2 , col, 1 . 

“ O thou, my child, do leme, I the pray, 

“ Vertew and veray labour to assay.” 

Douglasy books 12, pag, 425. 

“ Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem : 
« Fortunam ex alus(·) ' FirgiL' 


ONCE, AT ONCE, TWICE, THRICE, 

Antiently written anes, anis, anys, ones, 

ONYS, TWiES, TWYIS, TWYISE, THRIES, THRVXS, 

f . - · * 

(e) The word alHs in this passage, should in a modem ver- 
sion be translated Eord GrerwUley Mr, Rose, Mr, Dimdoa, Mr, 
'Wyndham, Mr, Pitt, Lord Uverfiooly &c. Who only assert 
modestly (what our pilfering stewards and bailiils will shortly 
tell us^) that they hold their emoluments of office by good a 
title, as any man in England holds his private estate and fair- 
earned property ; 'and immediately after firave to us,' that they 
hold by a much better title. Their proof is, for the present 
only a triple or quadruple (they may take half or two thirds of 
our income next year) additional assessment upon our innocent 
property ; whilst their guilty emoluments of office (how earned 
we know) remain untouched. 

• V - · ► .... 
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&c. are merely the genitives of £ne, An, TVAI» 
Tja, Tpej, Tyij, Dpi, Dpy, &c. i. e. one, two, 
three (the substantive time, turn. See. omitted.) 

The Italian and French have no correspondent 
adverb : they say une /bis, deux /bis, una volta, due 
volte &c. The Dutch have eens for the same 

purpose ; but oiled forego the advantage. 

* 

For ONES that he hath ben blithe 
‘‘ He shal ben after sorie thries.^ 

r 

Gower^ Hb, 5yfoL \ \7yfiag. XyColA. 

« For as the wylde wode rage 
^ Of wyndes maketh the sea sauage. 

And that was canlme biingeth to wawe» 

^ So for defaut and grace of lawe 
“ The people is stered all at ones/* 

Gowevy &b. 7y/bl, 166, fiag. 1, col. 1. 

J e yovr selfe, she may not wedde two 

ES.” Knyghtea Talcy fill. 5, pag. 2, co/, 2. 
Christ went neuer but onys 
idyng.** 

of Bathcy firoLfol. 34,/iflEg*. 1, cdj 1, 

*st I shrew myself, both blode and b<Nie8, 
i begyl^ me ofiter than ones.’* 

JSionneB pricBty foL 9 1 . flag. 1 , col. I . 

^ Sen Pallas mycht on Grekis tak sic wraik, 

To bim thare schyppis, and all for anis saik 
^ Broun in the seye.*’ Bo^lasy booke 1, fiag. 14. 

^ My faddir cryis, how ! feris, help away, 

« Streik airis attanis with al the force je may/* 

Douglasy booke 3, fiag. 8. 
The feblit breith fill fast can bete and blaw, 

^ Ne gat he lasare anys his ajmd to draw/* 

Douglasy booke 9, fiag. 307. 

^ Thries she turned hir aboute 
« And THRIES eke she gan downe loute.** 

Gotffery lib. Syfol. 10 5y fiag. 1, col. 1. 
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^ She made a cerde about hym thuies, 

“ And efte with fire of sulphur twies.’* 

Gower, &b, 105 , flag, 2, col, 2. 

§ 

“ That hath been twyse hotte and twyse colde.” 

4 » 

^ Oumcery Cokes prd, fil, 17 , pag, 2 , col, 2 . 

« For as Senec sayth : he that ouercometh his 
hert, ouercometh twise.” 

Tale of Chaucer, fol. 82, pag. 2, col. 2. 

^ In gold to graif thy fall twyis etUt he 
“ And TWYIS for reuth feilxeis the fadeiis handis.*’ 

Douglasy booke 6 , pag, 163 . 

He sychit profoundlye owthir twyis or thryis.” 

Dfmglas^ booke 10 , pag, 349 . 


AT WO, ATHREB. 

* 

On ϊη;». On “Spy. /a two. In three. The 
Dutch have intween; the Danes itu. 

^ And Jason swore, and said ther, 

^ That also wis God hym helpe, 

^ That if Medea did hym helpe, 

^ That he his purpose might Wynne, 

^ Thei shulde neuer part atwynne.” 

Gower, lib, S^/ol, 102, pag. 2, col, 1. 
That death us shulde departe atwo.’^ 

Gower, Ub, A,fol, %^,pag, 1, col. K 
‘i And eke an axe to smyte the corde atwo.” 

MyUera Talc,fol. 14, 1, col, K 

Ne howe the fyre was couched fyrst with stre, 

« And than with drye stickes clouen athre.” 

Knyghtea Tale,fol, 11, pag, 1, col, 1. 


ALONE, ONLT. 

AU-one. OneMke. In the Dutch, een is one: 
alUeen alone : and all-een-lyk, only. 
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^ So came she to him priuely. 

And that was, wher he made his mone, 

“ Within a gardeine all Idm one.” 

Go^ifcTj Ub, ^SyPag, 2, coL 1. 

^ The sorbwe, doughter, which 1 make, 

Is not ALL ONELT for my sake, 

“ But for the bothe, and for you all.” 

Gower, lib. X^foL 25, pag. 2, co/. 4. 
All other leches he forsoke 
And put him out of auenture 
^ AlonLy to God’s cure.” 

Gower^ &b» 2,^/. 45, pag, 2, col, 2. 
And thus full ofte a daie for nought 
^ (Saufe ONLicHE of myn owne thought) 

I am SO with my seluen wroth.” 

Gower ^ Hb, 3jJbl, 47 j flag, 2, col, 1. 
“ Thre yomen of his chambre there 
All only for to seme hym were.” 

GoweTy Hb, 6y/bl. 137, flag, 1, col, 2. 
“ For ALL ONELYCHE of geutill loue 
^ My courte stont all courtes aboue.” 

GowcTy Hb, Sy/ol, 187, flag, 1, col, 2, 
« Thou west weU that I ain Venus, 

Whiche all onely my lustes seche.” 

Gower, Hb, Syfol, 187, flag, 2, col, 1. 


ANON. 

Junius is right. Anon means in one (subauditur 

instant f moment y minute.) 

" For I woll ben certayne a wedded man, 

« And that anon in all the hast I can.” 

Merchauntea Talcyfol. 29, flag. 1, col, 2. 

‘ ‘ Than Dame Prudence, without delay or tarieng, 
“ sent ANONE her messanger.” 

Tale of Chaucer, fol. ^2,pag. 1, col. 2. 
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AH our authors use akon, for immediately^ in- 
stantly. 

Mr. Tyrwhit, vol. 4, note to verse 381, says.... 

from pro nunCi I suppose, came for the nunc ; 
« and sOy for the nonce. Just as from ad nunc came 
“ ANON. agree with Mr. T 3 TWhit, that the 
one i&just as likely as the other. 

In the Anglo-Saxon, An means one, and on means 
in : which word on we have in English corrupted 
to any before a vowel ; and to a, before a consonant t 
and in writing and speaking have connected it with 
the subsequent wwd ; and from tins double cor- 
ruption has sprung a numerous race of adverbs ; 

% 

which (only because there has not been a similar 
corruption) have no correspondent adverbs in other 
languages. 

Thus from on oaej, on nihr, on lenje, on 
bpaebe, on baec, on lanbe, on lipe, on miooan, on 
pihOe, on rpa, on pej ; we have aday, anight, along, 
abroad, aback, aland, alive, amid, aright, atwo, 
away: and from on An anon. 

Gower and Chaucer write frequently in one : and 
Douglas, unthout any corruption, purely on ane. 

^ Thus sayand, scho the hing ascendis on ane.” 

Dotiglasy booke 4, pag, 124. 


IN A TRICE. 

Skinner, not so happily as usual, says....“ in a 
“ trice, fort, a Dan. at reyse, surgere, se erigere, 
“ attollere, q. d. tantillo temporis spatio quanto 
“ quis se attollere potest.” 
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S. Johnson....** believes this word comes from 

** trait Fr. corrupted by pronunciation· A shcart 

' ^ . 

** time, an i^tant, a stroke.^’ 

The etymology of this word is of small oonse> 
quence ; but I suppose, we have it from the French 
trots: and (in a manner similar to anon) it meaBs 
....In the time in which one can count throe. 
t^, three and away.. ..Gower vmtes it rssts. 

All sodenJy) as who saith TRBts 
^ Where that he stode in his 
He toke him from the mens sights 
« Was none of them so ware, that might 
“ Set eie where he become/’ 

Gower y lib. Ijfol. 24,/2ejr. 2, col. 1. 

The greater part of the other adverbs have 
been well understood : such as, gratis, alias, amen, 
alamode, indeed, in fact, methinks, forsooth, in- 
sooth, See. 

But I suppose there are some adverbs which 
are merely cant words ; belonging only to the 
vulgar ; and which have therefbre no certiun origin 
nor precise meaning; suchas sfick and span, &c. 

H. 

SPICK, SPA N. 

1 will not assert that there may not be such ; but 
1 know of none of that description. It is true S. 
Johnson says of spick and span, that ** he should 
** not have expected to find this word authorized 
“ by a polite writer.” ** Span new,” he says» “ is 

3 if 
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“ used by Chaucer(^), and is supposed to come 
“ ppannan, to stretch, Sax. expandere, Lat. 
“ whence span. Span new is therefore originally 
“ used of cloth, new extended or dressed at the 
clothier’s : and spick and span new, is, newfy 
“ extended on the spikes or tenters. It is, how- 
ever, a byw word.” In spick and span however, 
there is nothing stretched upon spikes and tenters 
but the etymologist’s ignorance. In Dutch they 
say spick-sp'elder^nieuw. And spyker means a 
warehouse or magazine. Spil or spel means a 
spiiidle, schiet spoel^ the weaver’s shuttle ; and 
spoelder the shuttle-thrower. In Dutch, therefore 
spikspelder-nieuw means, new from the warehouse 
and the loom. 

In German they Span^neu and funckeUneu, 

Spange means any thing shining ; as funckel means 
to glitter or sparkle. 

In Danish funckelnye. 

(0 Chaucer uses it, in the third book of Troylus, fol. 181, 
pa^. 2, coi. 1. 

‘‘ lids is ^ worde for al, that Troylus 
« Wasneuerful to speke of this matere. 

And for to praysen unto Pandarus 
“ The bounte of his right lady dere, 

And Pandarus to thanke and maken chere. 

« This tale was aye span hcwe to begynne, 

^ Tyl that the nyght departed hem atvjynneV 
But I see no reascm why Chaucer should be blamed for its 
use; any more than Shakespear for using m a much 
more solemn occasion. 

<< Maugre thy strength, youth, place and eminence, 

^ Despight tliy victor sword, and fire^new fortune, 

« Thy valour and thy heart, ....thou art a traitor.” 

Κίηξ JLear^ act 5 , ace, 3 . 
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In Swedish spitt spangande ny. 

In English we say spick and span-new, fire-new, 
brand-new. The two last brand and fire speak for 
themselves. Spick and span-new means- shining 
new firon). the warehouse. 



JTE, TEA, 'i'ES. 

\ 

You liave omitted the most important of all the 
adverbs.... AYE and no. Perhaps because you think 
Greenwood ha^ sufficiently settled these points.... 

ay, he says, seems to be a contraction of the 

Latin word aio, as nay is of nego. For our nay. 
“ nay ; ay, ay ; is a plain imitation of Terence’s 
“ negat quis? Nego. Ait? Aio.*' Though I think 
he might have found a better citation for his pur- 
pose.. an nata est sponsa prxgnans? vel at, vel 
“ nega." 

H. 

I have avoided aye and no, because they are 
two of the most mercenary and mischievous words 
in the language, the degraded instruments of the 
• aaeanest and dirtiest traffic in the land. I cannot 
think they were borrowed from the Romans even 
in their most degenerate state. Indeed the Italian, 
Spanish and French(‘) affirmative adverb, si, is 

(*) The French have an«^her (and their principal) afiirma- 
live adverb, oie; which. Menage says, some derive from the 
Greek Atat, but which he believes to be derived fix>m the LsUin 
hoc est, instead of which was pronounced hoce, then oe, then oue, 
then ot, and finally ouy. But (though rejected by Menage) oui 
is manifestly the past participle of ondr, to hear : and is well 
calculated for the purpose of assent : for when the proverb says. 
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derived firom the Latin, and means 6e it (as it does 
when it is called an hypothetical conjunction. ) But 
6ur aye, or yea, is the imperative of a verb cd" 
northern extraction; and means... it, possess it, 
enjoy it. And yes, is ay-es, have, possess, enjoy 
theet. More immediately perhaps, they are the 
French singular and plural imperative eye and ayez: 
our corrupted o-yes of the cryer, is no other than 
the French imperative oyez, hear, listen(’*). 

Danish, ejer, to possess, have, enjoy. Eja, aye 
or yea. Eje, possession. Ejer, possessour. 

Swedish, ega, to possess, ja, aye, yea. Egare, 
possessor. 

German, je, aye, yea. Eigener, possessor, owner. 
Eigen, own. 

Dutch, eigenen, to possess, ja, aye, yea. Eigen- 
schap, eigendom, possession, property. Eigenaar^ 
owner, proprietor. 

Anglo-Saxon Sgen, own. AjenOe, proprietor, 
ijennyf fe, property. 

mlence gives conaentj*.„Xt is always understood of the silence, 
not of a deaf or absent person, but of one who has both heard and 
noticed the request. 

(E) tt And after on the daiuice went 
^ Largesse, that set al her entent 
For to ben honorable and free, 

“ Of Alexander’s kynne was she, 

Her most ioye was }’Λνΐ8, 

“ Whan that she yafe, and sayd : haue this.” 

Rom, of the Rose^fol, \2S^pag, 2, col, 1. 

Which might, with equal propriety, have been translated, 

" When ^e gave, and said yes. 
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iTQT, HO. 

As little do I think, with Greenwood, that not, 
or its abbreviate no, was borrowed from the 
Latin; or, with Minshew, from the Hebrew; or, 
with Junius, from the Greek. The inhabitants of 
the north, could not wait for a word expressive of 
dissent, till the establishment of those nations and 
languages ; and it is itself a surly sort of word less 
likely to give way and to be changed than any 
other used in speech. Besides, their derivations 
do not lead to any meaning, the only object which 
' can justify any etymolc^cal inquiry. But we need 
not be any farther inquisitive, nor, I think, doubtful 
concerning the orig^ and signification of not 
and NO, since we find that in the Danish nodig^ and 
in tlie Swedish riodigy and in the Dutch noode; nodcy 
and noy means averscy ufvwtlltng(^). 

(i) M. L’Eveque, in his Essai sur les rapportes de la langue 
des slaves, avec celle des anciens habitants du Latium, (prefixed 
to his History of Russia) has given us a curious etymology of 
three Latin adverbs; which I cannot forbear transcribing in 
this place, as an additional confirmation of my opinion of the 

particles “ Le changement de Γ o en a doit a peine etre 

^ regard6 comme une alteration. En effet ces deux lettres ont ei> 
Slavon tant d’ affinity, que les Russes prononcent en a le tiers 
“ au moins des syllabes qu*ils 6crivent par un o. 

“ Let mot qui signifioit auparavant (before terra was used) 
“ la surface de la terre. Ce mot en Slavon est pole ; qui par 
Taffinite de To avec Γα, a pu se changer en pale. Ce qui me 
fait presumer que ce mot se trouvoit aussi en Latin, c’est qu’il 
reste un verbe qui paroit form6 de ce substantif ; c’est le verbe 
‘‘ PALO ou PALARE, eiTer dans le campagne : palans qui erre 
“ de cot6 & d’utre, qui court les champs. L’Adverbe palai^i 
“ tire son oiigine du meme mot. II signifie mardfeatement a 
decoicveit Or, qu’est ce qui se fait a decaurvert pour des 
^ hommes qui habitent des tentes ou des cabannes ? C'est ce 
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And I hope I may now she permitted to have 

done with e^mology : for though, like a micros- 

* » 

“ qui 8e feit en pldn champB. Ce mot palam semble meme 
^ dans sa formation avoir plus de rapport a la langue Slavonnc 
** qu’ d la Latine. II semble qu’on dise pal am pour polami fuzr 
^ les chamfi»^ a travera lea champa, Ce qui me contirme dans 
^ cettee id^e^ c’est que je me rappelle pas qu’il y ait en Latin 
^ d’autre 4dyerbe qui ait une formation semblable^ si ce n’est 
^ son oppose, clam, qui veut dire aecrettement^ en cachette; 8c 
qui me paroit aussi Slavon. Clam se di pour kolami, 8c par 
“ une contraction tres conforme au genie de la langue Slavonne, 
" klami, au milieu desPieux ; c’est a dire dans des c^annes qui 
" etoien^ form6es de Pietix revetus d’^corces, de peaux, ou de 
^ branchages.” 

^ J’oubliois Fadverbe coram» qui veut dire Davant^ en fire· 
“ aence,,,..^ II dififere de palam (dit Ambrose Calepin) en ce 
^ qu^i) se rapporte seulement a quelques personnes, Sc palam 
^ ae rapporte a toutes : il entraine d’ailleurs avec lui Fid6e de 
proximit^.”....Il a done pu marquer autrefois que Taction se 
^ passoit en presence de quelqu’un dans un lieu circonscrit ou 
^ &πηέ. Ainsi on aura dit coram pour korami, ou Mejdou 
^ Korami / pareeque la cloture des habitations etoit souvent iBtite 
“ d’ecorce, Kora'* 

I am the better pleased with Mr. L’Eveque’s etymology, 

because he had no ayatem to defend, and therefore cannot be 

charged with that pamality and prejudice, of which, after what 

I have advanced, I may be reasonably suspected* Nor is it the 

• ♦ * * 

worse, because M. L'Evequo appears not to have known the 

strength of his own cause : for clam was antiently written in 

Latin ca&m : (though Festus, who tells us this, absurdly derives 

clam from clarmlmaj “ qu6d his, qux celare volumns, claudimus”) 

I » 

and cola was an old Latin word for wood, or logs, or stakes. So 
Lucilius (quoted by Servius) “ scinde puer, calam^ ut caleas." 

I * 

His derivation is also still ferther analogically fortified by the 
Danish correspondent adverbs; for in that language gehehn^ 
geheimt^ I hemmelighed^ (from hiem home) and I enrum (i. e. in 
a room) supply the place of clam and fordagen (or, in the face of 
day) supplies the place of pakmi. 
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GOpe, it is sometimes useful to discover the minuter 
parts of language, which would otherwise escape 

V 

our sight ; yet it is not necessary to h£^ve it always 
in our hands,' nor proper to apply it to every object. 

B. 

If your doctrine of the indeclinables (which I 
think we have ήοΛν pretty well exhausted) is true, 
and if every word in all languages has a separate 
meaning of its own, why have you left the conjunc- 
tion THAT undecyphered ? Why content yourself 
with merely saying it is an article^ whilst you have left 
the articles themselves unclassed and unexplained ? 

H. 

I would fain recover my credit with Mr. Burgess, 
at least upon the score of liberality. For the free- 
dom (if he pleases, harshness) of my strictures on 
my predecessors on the subject of language.” I 
may perhaps obtain his pardon, when he has learned 
from Montesquieu that....“ rien ne recule plus le pro- 
“ grSs des connoisanees qu'un mauvais oteorage d'tin 
“ auteur celebre: parcequ* avant d* imtruire, tl faut 
“ detromper : or from Voltaire, that.. ..la faveur 
“ prodigu6e aux mauvais ouvrages, est aussi con- 
“ traire aux progr6s de I’esprit, que le d6chainement 
“ contre les bons.” But Mr. Burgess himself has 
undertaken to explain the pronouns : and if I did 
not leave the field open to him (after his undertak- 
ing) he might perhaps accuse me of illiberality 
towards my followers also. I hope the title will not 
offend him ; but I will venture to say that, if he 
does any thing Avith the ' pronouns, he must be 
contented tb follow the etymological path which I 
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have traeed out for hhn. Now the articles, as they 
are called, trench so closely on the pronouns, that 
they ought to be treated of together : and I rather 
chuse to leave one conjunction unexplained, and 
my account of the articles imperfect, than forestall 
in the smallest degree any part of Mr. Burgess’s 
future discovery. There is room enough for both 
of us. The garden of science is overrrun witli 
weeds ; and whilst every coxcomb in literature is 
anxious to be the importer of some new exotic, 
the more humble, though (at this period of human 
knowledge especially) more useful business of 
sarculation (to borrow an exotic from Dr. Johnson) 
is miserably neglected. 

If you mean to publish the substance of our 
conversation, you will probably incur more censure 
for the subject of your inquiry, than for your manner 
of pursuing it. It will be s£ud to be otm στυας, 

H. 

I know for what building I am laying the foun- 
dation : and am myself satisfied of its importance. 
For those who shall think otherwise,, my defence 
is ready made : 

Se questa materia non e degna, 

Per esser piu leggieri, 

D^un huom che voglia pares sag^io e grave^ 

Scusatelo con questo ; che s’ingegna 

Con quest! van pensieri 

Fare il suo tristo tempo piu suave : 

Perche altrove non have 
Dove voltare il viso ; 

C/ie gii έ Btato interciao ^ 

Moatrar con altre impreae altra virtue. 
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